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brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


L Sve yP oF FiGs 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 

S Mi;), of the medical profession, because it 

Ss Dp ‘ acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 

without weakening rsogge nial, it is perfectl 2, free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 

of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 

factured by the CA ORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 

every package, also the name Syrup Of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. Sen Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO.,  kuyiie: By. 
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2world. It knows no equal, and, although it costs a trifle more, its durability makes it outlast? 


*two cakes of cheap makes. It is worse than nonsense to buy a cheap article with which to@ 


$ damage more valuable property. Scouring soap is at best only a trifling expense, but with a 
poor and cheap article it is likely to do considerable damage to fine marble or other property. 2 


EVERYBODY oy oe a | : 
PAINTERS TO CLEAN OFF SURFACES. : 4 
S 


\ MINISTERS TO RENOVATE OLD CHAPELS. 
=) SEXTONS TO CLEAN THE TOMBSTONES. 
\ HOSTLERS ON BRASSES AND WHITE HORSES. 
<< COOKS TO CLEAN THE KITCHEN SINK. 
S* HOUSEMAIDS TO SCRUB THE MARBLE FLOORS, 
* CHEMISTS TO REMOVE SOME STAINS. 
CARVERS TO SHARPEN THEIR KNIVES. 
* SHREWD ONES TO SCOUR OLD STRAW HATS. 


SOLDIERS TO BRIGHTEN THEIR ARMS, 

ARTISTS TO CLEAN THEIR PALETTES, 
DENTISTS TO CLEAN FALSE TEETH. 

SURGEONS TO POLISH THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 
CONFECTIONERS TO SCOUR THEIR PANS. 
MECHANICS TO BRIGHTEN THEIR TOOLS. 
ENGINEERS TO CLEAN PARTS OF MACHINES, ¢ x 
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Entered at the New -York Post Office as second-class mail matter. 
Copyright, 1891, Tus Current Literature Pustisuinc Co. 
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duced rate of 25 cents per line of seven words 
for each insertion, cash to accompany the 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga. Mildred Rutherford, 
Principal. Boarding Department limited to sixty. 





New York Military Academy. Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. Col. C. J. Wricut, A.M., President. 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. Seven Gables. Mrs. Westcott’s 
Boarding School for girls. Certificate admits to Smith 
College. Special students received. Native French 
and German Teachers. Climate mild and éry. 





Empire Theatre Dramatic School. Examinations are 
now being made for next term. Private pupils re- 
ceived. Mr. NeELson WueEatcrort, Director. Ad- 
dress, Empire THEATRE, New York City. 





Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y. Twenty-first year 
begins September 13th. For catalogue, address the 
Principal, 





French and English School. 


The Misses Merrington. 
183 Lenox 


Resident pupils. Re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Avenue, near 119th Street. 





Drisler School. Established 10 Years. Four Depart- 
ments. Gymnasium, under Competent Instruction. 
Prepares for all colleges and for business. Building 
large, light, and well-ventilated. Two resident pupils 
received into the principal's family. 9 East 49th Street, 
N. Y. City. 





School for Girls, with French 


Mademoiselle Veltin. 
og New fire-proot 
t. 


kindergartcn. Re-opens October 
school building. 160-162 W. 74th 



















School for Girls. Resident Pupils. 


Miss Chisholm. 
15 East 65th Street. 


Re-opens Oct, 1st. 





Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


The Misses Moses. 
647 and 649 


Prepares for Barnard and other colleges. 
Madison Avenue. 





The Comstock School. Family and Day School for 
Girls. 32d year begins Oct. 3d. Miss Day, Principal. 
32 West goth Street. 





School for Girls. (Number lim- 


Mademoiselle Ruel. 
i 26 East 56th Street, near 


ited.) Re-opens Oct. 3d. 
Madison Avenue. 





School for Girls. Primary, 
Special 
1o East 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. § 
preparatory, and academic departments. 
courses of study. Preparation for college. 
75th Street. 


Miss Annie Brown's School for Girls. Primary, pre- 
paratory, and academic departments, Preparation for 
college. Special courses. Re-opens Oct. 4. 
713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 








The Misses Graham (Successors to the Misses Green). 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, EsTABLISHED IN 
1816, this school continues the careful training and 
thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hithetto been so favorably known. 176 West 
72d Street, cor. Sherman Square, N. Y. City. 





Classical School for Girls. Primary and Advanced 
Work. Certificates accepted by Wellesley and other 
Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics.. Lita V. Nort, 
Epirh H. Grecory, and ExvizaBetu P. Garry, 
Principals. 1961 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. 


H. M. King's School jor Boys. Stamford, Conn. Ten 


Boarding Pupils. ‘lerins, $750. 





The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. A Boys Board- 
ing School of long standing and excellent reputation. 
A few pupils can be admitted at once. J. Howe Allen, 
Principal. 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. For young women 
and girls. Superior modern buildings and appoint- 
ments. Twelve teachers. Five courses with prepara- 
tory. Also Art, Music, Physical Culture. Maximum 
of advantages at minimum of cost. See illustrated 
catalogue of 36th year. Jos. E. Kina, D.D., Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 


Columbia siege has developed rapidly of late 
years and has become a University comprising seven 
separate schools under as many Faculties ; the general 
educational policy being under the control of a Uni- 
versity Council composed of delegates from the several 
Faculties. Lhe Schovls and Faculties are: The 
School of Arts; the Original College; Sundry Pro- 
fessional Schools, viz.:—School of Law, School of 
Mines and College of Physicians and Surgeons, ad- 
mission to all of which, as candidates for professional 
degrees, is open to all students, whether or not they 
are college-bred men; and the University faculties of 
Law, Medicine, Mines (Applied Science). Political 
Science, Philosophy and Pure Science, which cor duct 
all courses leading to the University degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. The last year, the 
educational staff numbered 226 and the number of 
students was 1641. For information, apply to Columbia 
College, New York. 


School for Girls. West End Institute. Early ap- 
plication necessary. Mrs. and Miss Capy, principals. 
New Haven, Connecticut,:6 Hillh: use Avcnue 











Bingham School for Boys. Asheville, North Carolina. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1793, 203d session begins Sep- 
tember 5, 1894. Maj. R. Bincuam, Superintendent. 








LITERARY ANNOUNCETSIENTS 








American Book Amateurs will be interested to 
learn that the List of Private Libraries in America, 
now being compiled by Mr. G. HEDELER, of Leipzig, 
already includes the stately number of 500 consider- 
able libraries. Those happy possessors of libraries 
with whom Mr. HEepeLer 4. been unable to com- 
municate, are requested to furnish him with a few de- 
tails as to the extent of their treasures and the special 
direction to which tney devote themselves. It is 
obviously to the interest of bibliographical science 
that a work of this kind should be as complete as pos- 
sible, so that it is advisable not to delay sending in the 
information, else the editor may, to his regret, be 
compelled to go to press without it. Address: G. 
HEDELER, Leipzig, Germany. 





Rutherford. ‘‘English Authors,’’ 728 pp., 48 


illustrations. Price $2.00; Intro., $1.25 net. ‘‘Amer- 
ican Authors,” 600 pp , 7; illustrations. *‘‘ Bible Les- 
sons,” 76 pp., Questions on Old Testament. Price 30 


cents. Mitprep RuTHER¥FORD, Athens, Ga. 





The World’s Fair. Five numbers of the World’s 
Fair Edition of CURRENT LITERATURE, recording what 
was said ofit, what was seen there, all illustrated from 
Arnold’s and other special photographs. mailed to any 
address on receipt of $1. Address Current LirtE- 
RATURE Co., 52 Lafayette Place N. Y. City. 





Burrelle’s Bureau of Press Clippings Examines 
all papers published, clipping therefrom all items of 
designated interest. Invaluable to literary men, pub- 
lic characters, business houses. Special rates made 
on extensive and continuous service. Address FRANK 
A. BURRELLE, Prest., 151 Western Union Bldg., New 
York. 


The New York Bureau of Revision gives the 
author competert and unbiased criticisms of his work ; 
undertakes the thorough emendation of MSS , whether 
rose or verse, and advises as to their disposition. 
‘erms by agreement. M>5S, may be sent to the 
Director, Dr. ‘Trrus M. Coan, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








The Salisbury School for Girls. Eleventh Year. New 
Equipment Personal Instruction. Both College- 
Preparatory and Finishing. 741 Fifth Avenue, Cen- 
tra! Park Entrance, N. Y. City. 















Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Primary, Academic and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Special Students admitted. No more than eight pupils 
constitute any class. 6 West 48th Street, N. Y. City. 


Miss Crocker. School for Girls. 
vanced Work. Classes for little boys. 
Street, N. Y. City. 


Metropolitan College of Music. Best Facilities for 
Musical Education. Duptey Buck, President; At- 
BzRT Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Vice- 
Presidents; HerpertT W. Green, Secretary; JoHN 
C. orRiccs, Musical Director. 19 and 21 East 14th 
Street, N. Y. City. 





Primary and Ad- 
69 East 52d 








Lawrenceville School. John C. Green Foundation. 
Capacity of Institution enlarged to receive 300 pupils 
during the ensuing academic year. Boys should be at 
least thirteen years of age and be prepared to pass a 
satisfactory examination upon elementary English 
studies. There is a limited number of scholarships of 
the annual value of from $100 to $300. For catalogue 
and information address the Head Master. 


The London News. The complete London edition 
of the celebrated Illustrated mdon News is now 
published in this country at fifteen cents a copy, $6a 
year or $7 with extra Midsummer and Christmas 
issues. Itis a pictorial weekly history and its faithful 
representations during the last half century of important 
events from every phase of life and from every clime 
has necessarily created for it a reputation unequailed by 
any other publication. The Sketch, the greatest 
success of modern illustrated weeklies and the English 
Illustrated Magazine to which the very best writers 
and artists contribute, are also issued by the Illustrated 
London News Company. The subscription to the 
Sketch is $6 a year and $1.50 to the English I!lus- 
trated Magazine. Ail subscriptiens should be sent to 
the office, World Building, New York. 





What can we do for you in Washington ? 
Commissions for publishers, authors and others exe- 
cuted at moderate prices. Interviews secured, literary 
and news articles prepared, ard business transacted 
with the Departments. Save yourself a trip to the 
Capital by writing to Assoc1aTeD TrADE & Inpus- 
TRIAL PREss, 350 No. 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 





Mr. Gilson Wiliets. Special Writer and Inter- 
viewer for daily and weekly papers and magazines. 
Correspondence solicited. Address, care CURRENT 
LITERATURE, 52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Tacoma, Washington: Knight & Hollis, Attor- 
neys. We look after taxes investments, etc. ; foreclose 
mortgages and make investme.its for non-residents. 











Fine Illustrated Printing. The old established 
Printing House of Wynkoop & HALLENBECK, founded 
thirty-six years ago at 121 Fulton street, and for many 
years the leading Mercantile Printing House in New 
York, since their removal to their new eight-story fire- 

roof building, corner of Pearl and William streets, 
na added to their spacious establishment several 
presses of the best manufacturers, of the most approved 
styles, specially adapted to the finest class of Book 
and Magazine Printing. Periodicals of to-day are 
illustrated principally by engravings made by the half- 
tone process, more effective and much cheaper than 
the old-fashioned wood-cuts formerly used and for this 





class of printing they have facilities for producing the 
finest work. Illustrated Catalogues and Pricr Lists 
for all kinds of Manufacturers form an important part 
ot the business of this house, displayed in attractive 
form and printed in the best manne:. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 








The National League of State 
Teachers Bureaus. 


A Bureau in Each State.—One Fee Registers in All. 

The LEAGUE RECOMMENDS teachers direct to 
Boards, 

No charge made to Schoel Boards for supplying teachers. 

Registration NOW gives you membership in the League 
and subscription to ‘‘ The National Teacher and 
School Board ’’ Journal for one year. 

Write for Circulars and Full List of State Managers to 
any State Manager of the League, or to 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, Pres., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Current-+ 
iterature 


The plan of Current Literature permits 
it to notice all new books on every subject, 
in one or all of the following ways : 


Book List. Carefully compiled, classi- 
fied and alphabetically arranged, with 
publisher’s name and book-price. 


Gossip of Authors. Giving gossip of 
writers of new books and referring to 
their work with critical comment 
wherever deemed advisable. 


Brief Comment. The literary world 
of America and Europe in miniature. 
This department is so carefully edited 
that by reading it one is thoroughly 
informed on all current literary 
matters. 





references is a ‘‘sample’’ of the book 
itself. And the range of the thirty- 
six departments of the magazine per- 
mits our using matter from books of 
every class, on all subjects. A special 
feature is our one to four page selec- 
tions of striking scenes from current 
fiction, in all cases with full credit 
to book, author and publisher. 


Poetry. No other monthly in the world 
contains so much good poetry every 
month as CURRENT LITERATURE, 
and the high reputation it has won 
for its poetry makes a quotation from 
a new book of poems very valuable 
to publishers. 


LITERATURE makes it a literary 
magazine of high standing ; while the 
scope of its departments makes it at 
the same time eminently popular. The 
Magazine List, Book List and other 
reference tables, its general features 
and its complete indexes make it a 
magazine thoroughly read and con- 
stantly referred to. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS 


MANTLE OF INVISIBILITY 


This plate is taken fromthe recent sumptuous ethnologic work issued by the Government under the title ‘‘ Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology,” edited by J. W. Powell, The mantle is made fiom the skin of a deer and covered with various mystic paintings. 
It is used by the Apaches as a charmed covering that would enable spies to pass with impunity through 
the country and camp of the enemy. 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS 


BE i 





CHARLES V. AND FRANCIS I. 














LIEF ERIKSON DISCOVERING AMERICA 


From ‘‘ Spofford’s Library of Historic Characters and Famous Events of all Nations and all Ages.’ Edited by A. R. Spofford, Frank Weitenkampt 
and Prot. J. Lamberton, Illustrated with 100 photogravures from paintings by the World’s Great Artists. 
(Published by William Finley & Co., Philadelphia.) 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS 


From “The Rulers of the Mediterranean, ”"—Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers From “Carlotta’s Intended.” Copyright, 184, by Harper & Brothers 
STREET DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE t THE POST OFFIC 


From ‘‘ The Rulers of the Mediterranean,” by Richard Harding Davis From “ Carlotta’s Intended,”’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart 
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THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. BARON CLAUDE-FRANQOIS DE MENEVAL, 


Private Secretary to Napoleon I. 


From ‘* Memoirs Illustrating the History of Napoleon I. from 1802 to 1815,” by Baron Claude-Fran¢ vis De Méneval, Vol. I. (Appleton & Co.) 
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AUTHOR’S PORTRAITS: POETS OF THE PAST 
































PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 














JOHN MILTON THOMAS GRAY 


From “‘ The Athenzeum Series of reprints of the literature of the past.” (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 








Current Literature 


A Magazine of Contemporary Record 











VOL. XVI., No. y) “1 have gathered me a posie of other men's flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them /s mine own.’’—Montaigne. AUG. 1894 











It is said by the correspondent of 
the British Medical Journal that the 
epidemic now raging in China has all the symptoms of 
the true bubonic pest. This has devastated Europe at dif- 
ferent times, even in recent years, but was particularly 
virulent during the middle ages, when the “ black death ” 
as it was known, seized upon communities and almost 
wiped them from the face of the earth. The horrors of 
it have been vividly described by Defoe, who is sup- 
posed to have beer a witness of its ravages in London. 
Up to the present time there have been some 1700 
cases in Hong-Kong, though reports represent that the 
mortality in Canton alone reached at one time some 500 
a day. It is said that the Pearl river, which flows past the 
city, and upon which hundreds of thousands of people 
live, contains many floating bodies, and that the under- 
takers are unable to make coffins enough to supply the 
demand. “The disease is very sudden in its attacks,” says 
a writer, “‘and the only safety from it seems to be to get 
out of its range. For weeks the people have been flying 
from Canton, and a letter which I saw the other day 
states that every house seems to have its dead. A few 
days ago a thief entered a house in which the whole 
family had died of the plague, expecting to have an 
easy haul. He was stricken while in the act of robbing 
the dead, and a day or two later, his body, with the 
booty upon it, was found lying in the house. A curious 
thing about the plague is that it affects some kinds of 
animals as well as men, and in Canton it attacked the 
rats of the city first. Dead rats were found in the 
drains of the infected quarters, and the rats ran from 
such places almost as fast as did the human species. 
Meanwhile the Chinese are fighting the plague by 
exorcisms. ‘They are a superstitious race. ‘ Wending 
your way down the lovely green hill of Hong-Kong,” 
says a writer in the Illustrated London News, “ you will 
see over in the Chinese quarter such a blaze of gun- 
powder and such incessant detonation that you might 
weil imagine Hong-Kong was in a state of siege. Not so. 
The ignorant Chinaman is trying to exorcise the ‘ death 
devil’ by firing crackers, blazing away with fireworks, 
yelling and ululating, running away from the dead and 
leaving the poor bodies to aggravate the pestilence, and 
cursing the ‘foreign devil,’ instead of borrowing from 
him drain pipes and a consignment of chloride of lime.” 


The Black Death 


An article of Henri Rochefort has 
of late greatly stirred up the blood 
of English art critics. The French are insular in their 
prejudices and decidedly short-sighted in their apprecia- 
tion of foreign talent. A painting by Turner has re- 
cently been on exhibition in Paris, and is the occasion 
for a very laudatory article by M. Rochefort, in which 
he urges the French to turn their attention to the great 
painters of the British Isles, whose merits he feels that 
he has been one of the first to discover. After men- 


The Greatest 
Portrait Painters 


tioning that there are in England some twenty or thirty 
painters of whom French artists have never even heard 
mention, but in comparison with whom Greuze, Fra- 
gonard, and Boucher are pitiful dwarfs, M. Rochefort 
goes on: “ You may have seen some engravings from 
pictures by Reynolds, Thomas Lawrence, or Hogarth, 
but do you know Hoppner? I imagine not. Are you 
aware that there is an incomparable portrait painter 
called Raeburn much superior to Prud’hon, whom he 
somewhat resembles?” ‘The article ends with a sug- 
gestion that the very air of England has something 
artistic in it. ‘To show a Turner is very well, for this 
great man, who up to his eighteenth year was a hair- 
dresser, is absolutely prodigious. . . . Our Watteau is, 
perhaps, the only man who might vie in transparency 
and grace with the great English masters, and it is with- 
out any doubt because he passed several years of his 
short life in England. Buy, then, some Turners, but do 
not be satisfied with a single note; give us the -entire 
scale.” There is a truth in M. Rochefort’s words which 
cannot be gainsaid, but it is equally true of Americans 
and of other nations that the treasuries of English art 
are neither known or appreciated at their full value. 
Raeburn, Hoppner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence form a school of portraiture 
comparable only to the greatest of the old masters. 
They are pre-eminently the painters of fair women, and 
though their work is at times touched with a sentimen- 
tality peculiarly English, yet the finer portraits of this 
gifted group of painters compare well with the work of 
Van Dyck and of Velasquez and of Rembrandt, the three 
greatest painters that preceded them. All these northern 
geniuses were splendid colorists, and at the same time 
imparted no small amount of ideality to their work. 
Even Cosway, the miniaturist, was a portrait painter 
of no mean gifts. He was a past-master, as well as 
they, in the painting of the pearly and delicate tones of 
a woman’s face, the translucent cherry-red of lips and 
cheeks. These, and the marvellous purple shadows that 
play about the face of a beautiful woman, were never 
better treated than by the English school. 





The Modern 
Know-Nothings 


An interesting contribution to the 
questions of the day is Mr. John 
Bache McMaster’s article on the Know-Nothings in 
the July Forum. We learn from it that the name was 
derived from the fact that, being a secret association, 
the true name and purpose of it was hidden from all its 
members of the lower degrees, and when they were 
questioned about it, they always answered “I don’t 
know,” from which the nickname was given. The 
Know-Nothings flourished in the early fifties, and their 
avowed purposes were somewhat similar to those of the 
American Protective Association of to-day. They de- 
scribed their tenets as “anti-Romanism, anti-Bedinism, 
anti-Papistalism, anti- Nunneryism, anti- Winking- Virgin- 
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ism, anti-Jesuitism. Know-Nothingism is for light, 
liberty, education, and absolute freedom of conscience, 
with a strong dash of devotion to one’s native soil.” 
“As described in more sober and responsible publi- 
cations,” says McMaster, “the Know-Nothing was a 
man who opposed not Romanism, but political Roman- 
ism; who insisted that all church property of every sect 
should be taxed; and that no foreigner under any name 
—bishop, pastor, rector, priest,—appointed by any for- 
eign ecclesiastical authority, should have control of any 
property, church, or school in the United States; who 
demanded that no foreigner should hold office; that 
there should be a common-school system on strictly 
American principles; that no citizen of foreign birth 
should ever enjoy all the rights of the native-born.” 

The Know-Nothings were at their height just before 
the elections of 1856. They then went to pieces on a 
platform framed to please the incongruous elements 
that they were made up of, and before the popular 
wave of Republicanism which swept over the country. 
“A lingering trace of the Know-Nothings,” says Mr. 
McMaster, ‘‘is to be seen in the Constitutional party 
of 1860, and in those secret, oath-bound Ku-Klux-Klan 
and White-Cap organizations which have terrorized the 
South since reconstruction days. But it has been 72- 
served for the present to witness a true revival of the 
American Protestant Association of 1840 in the Ameri- 
can Protective Association of 18 y4, with th2 secret 
methods of the Know-Nothings thrown in. Never was 
the name ‘American’ more misapplied. Such parties 
and such methods are wholly foreign. ‘They belong to 
the days of the Inquisition, the Star Chamber, the Bas- 
tille, and the poisoned flower; not to the close of the 
nineteenth century in America.” 


The following graceful tribute to the 
French is from the London Speaker : 
It has been the lot of few nations to pass in so brief 
a space of time through such a crisis as France has ex- 
perienced this week. The Head of the State is murdered 
—murdered under circumstances calculated to compli- 
cate the popular indignation with the incitements of in- 
ternal prejudice—and within the week France is called 
on to choose by the methods of popular representation 
a Head of the State to fill the dead ruler’s place. It has 
all been accomplished with such rapidity, smoothness, 
and admirable calm, that as we look upon it now as an 
event, it seems less like a reality than a dream. But it 
is no dream. France, who has astonished the world be- 
fore, has been doing so once again with the tragic pas- 
sages by which it seems the mysterious fate of her history 
to be interrupted, and with her superb capacity for ris- 
ing to the level of the situations they create. It is not 
too much to say that the admiration, as well as the sym- 
pathy, of the civilized nations, even of those whom she 
counts as her enemies, is genuinely at the back of the 
messages which have poured in generous profusion into 
France during the week. We are now seeing the French 
nation at its best, its highest. Too often it is its seamy 
side which its proportion of venal politicians, of brawling 
journalists and of crapulous romance-writers are allowed 
to keep prominent. But in such a crisis as that of the 
past week it is the true France that appears. In the 
men whom the episode makes conspicuous, in the char- 
acter of the dead President, and in that of the man to 
whom by a swift instinct the nation turns for his succes- 


The Real France 





sor, we see the sap of those ancient virtues which have 
made France great, and which keep her valiant through 
all her sorrows with an elasticity as of eternal youth. 
The heroes of M. Zola and M. de Maupassant are types 
of Frenchmen, but by a vastly overwhelming proportion, 
more Frenchmen in every rank, gentle and simple, re- 
semble the late M. Carnot than resemble Gervais or Bel 
Ami. M. Carnot was, indeed, a representative of the 
most essentially typical French character—that charac- 
ter, with its sacredness of family life, its reverence for 
the mother, its honor for the wife, its intense solicitude 
for the children, with its probity, its fortitude, its thrift, 
its public spirit, which those whose privilege it has been 
to pierce beneath the surface of French society know to 
be the backbone and foundation of the nation. 





A somewhat new view of the ques- 
tion of woman’s capacity to do 
man’s work appears in the Monist: “ Biology clearly 
shows us that the physiological prosperity of species 
depends on the division of labor between the sexes, 
for in exact ratio to this is the duration of life. Mar- 
riage, as found among the higher animals, is ‘a per- 
fected form of the division of labor and mutual co- 
operation of the sexes.’ During hatching time the 
male bird does all the providing for his brooding mate. 
At other times her functions in seeking food are mere- 
ly auxiliary. Similarly with lion and hyena. The fear- 
ful toil which falls to the savage woman, the writer 
pronounces to be merely a passing phase, a very dan- 
gerous aberration, produced by the excessive selfishness 
of man, which does not and cannot last long. He re- 
marks that the races in which it has been found have 
remained in a savage state and have made scarcely 
any progress. In civilized nations female toil is not 
necessary for the production of the wealth needed for 
humanity. Man alone could do this. Woman labor 
only tends to lower the marketable value of male labor; 
for, while woman is working in the factories, there are 
everywhere, and especially in Europe, crowds of men 
vainly seeking employment, to whom the cessation of 
work is a recurrent and terrible evil. Statistics show 
us an increase of mortality among women and chil- 
dren in countries where industrial life has pressed 
mothers into its ranks. A perfect woman should be 
a ‘chef d’ceuvre’ of grace and refinement, and to this 
end she must be exempt from toil. The work- 
ing woman grows ugly and loses her feminine char- 
acteristics. . . . Womanly grace and the love 
which men bear a beautiful woman have perhaps been 
the origin of paternal love, and of all the other sweet 
and tender feelings of which the male is capable. Grace 
is the esthetic side of weakness. Woman, more than 
man, enjoys all the benefits of civilization, which never- 
theless have been in great part acquired by him alone. 
. .« «+ Man labors and toils to-day, just as he did of 
old, and there is nothing abnormal in this fact, for it is 
his positive duty. What advantage, then, can be gained 
by participating in man’s struggle for existence, when 
woman has only to wait until he places these benefits 
at her feet? I cannot understand why the question of 
woman suffrage should so excite public opinion. It is 
entirely profitless to her. If her husband strains 
every nerve already to provide her with all the luxuries 
of life, he will certainly not be lax in defending those 
interests which are identical with those of his family.” 


Why Women Should 
Not Work 
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THE NIGHT RIDE: WITH THE SHERIFF’S PARTY 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 





A reading selection from His Vanished Star. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock (Mary N. Murfree). Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
sheriff and his party, on the track of Jack Espey, who had shot 
a man in Tanglefoot Cove, stop at night at the house of Mrs. 
Larrabee and after some parley urge Espey to help them hunt a 
fugitive. He dare not refuse, and so accompanies the moun- 
taineers, The night ride is graphically told, and the supersti- 
tious fear of the riders is given in Miss Murfree’s best vein. 


The sheriff was new to his office, and disposed to 
magnify its dignities and difficulties, as he and his two 
companions waited for the refection, while Espey stirred 
up the fire and rescued the turkey, which had burrowed 
into a mound of dead ashes, still permeated, however, 
with the grateful warmth of the embers. 

“‘ Ye’d be plumb s’prised, Mis’ Lar’bee, at the slyness 
o’ sech malefactors, an’ the trouble they’ll gin. Now I 
be a stranger ter this e-end o’ the country, an’ what 
with the constable sick, everybody sorter holds back 
*bout informin’ the officer o’ the law; turrible ’fraid lest 
the folks in gineral takes it out on them, ye know. 
Some ’lows I be a-trappin’ moonshiners; an’ that ain’t my 
business at all. I got nomo’ agin moonshiners ’n I hev 
agin whiskey. It’sall one ter me. I don’t c’lect the tax, 
an’ I don’t pay it nuther. I drinks mos’ly on treats, 
sech ez this.” He held up his glass, for Espey had 
proffered the product of the Lost Time still, and it 
seemed to him at the moment that the very jug looked 
conscious. ‘I couldn’t git a critter ter kem with me 
ter-night ’thout reg’lar summonsin’ a posse: one man 
ailin’; t’other man, sick wife; another man, sore foot ; 
another man, lame horse. Course I could hev made 
‘em kem,” waving the hand with the glass in it with a 
capable gesture; “ but I didn’t want ter be harsh an’ 
requirin’ with the citizens, ’kase, ye know,” with a sud- 
den sly geniality illumining his countenance, “‘ I mought 
want ter run fur sher’ff myse’f some day,—that is, ef the 
old man was ter git done with the office,” he added, 
mindful of his tenure through the favor of the high 
sheriff. “ Now this hyar man,” pointing out one of his 
followers, who bore with a sort of wooden equanimity 
the united gaze of Mrs. Larrabee and Espey, “he be 
a stranger hyarabouts, too—kems from my deestric’, 
frien’ o’ mine,-—so 0’ course he warn’t acquainted hyar- 
about, nuther.” 

Mrs. Larrabee’s perception detected something em- 
barrassing to a sensitive nature in this invited survey of 
the silent, bearded man, who had not opened his mouth 
except to put a biscuit into it. As amends, she handed 
him the plate anew, and the second biscuit silently went 
the way of the first. 

“ Now this hyar other man,”—the officer indicated a 
short, square-set fellow—“he was powerful leetle 
’quainted round hyar, though he kem from the Gap; 
so he undertook ter p’int out yer house ? 

The short man interposed in great haste, and with his 
mouth full: 

“Though I hev never hed nuthin’ agin you-uns, Mis’ 
Lar’bee, an’ I hope ye won’t lay it up agin me, marm. 
I knowed’t war mighty safe,—’kase you-uns warn’t the 
sort ter harbor evil-doors ’gainst the law an’ sech ez 
that—hevin’ been powerful well ’quainted with yer hus- 
band whenst he war a boy; an’ this hyar dep’ty war so 





powerful partic’lar an’ I didn’t see how ter git out’n it, 
an’ ” The crumbs in his throat and the scruples in 
his heart combined to choke his utterance, and as the 
climax came in a paroxysm of coughing Mrs. Larrabee 
turned to the officer. 

“T got nobody hyar wuss’n yerse’f, sher’ff,” she 
drawled with a slow smile. 

“Wall, now, Mis’ Lar’bee,” said the officer, probably 
mindful of political hopes, “ef ever ye want ennything 
of me, ye jes lemme know. I wanter show je how I'll 
remember this hyar squar meal ter-night. I ain’t one o’ 
them ez can’t remember dinner till it’s dinner-time agin’.” 
He smiled gallantly upon her from under his super- 
abundance of brows. Then he turned to Espey. “I 
been so well treated it makes me plumb bold ter ax 
another favior. I want ye ter git on yer horse an’ ride 
with me ter set me in the road ter Tems’s. Nare one o’ 
these men air ’quainted with the way.” 

His dark eyes hardened under his sinister black 
brows, and Espey, who had taken heart of grace, felt 
his hope of escape annihilated in the instant. His eyes 
were fastened with a fixed stare on the officer’s face; 
his nerves were all a-quiver; his heart seemed to stand 
still ; a cold, insidious thrill crept along the fibres of his 
skin, the conviction seized him that the conversation 
which had seemed so incidental was merely a blind 
devised for the purpose of getting him apart from the 
women and children, that he might be captured with 
less ado or less danger to the bystanders, perhaps fur- 
ther from the chance of rescue. He thought of rescue, 
himself, of Jerusha’s husband blind drunk in the shed- 
room, of Jasper away at the Lost Time mine. Through 
some othersense than that of conscious sight he was aware 
of the movements of the deputy’s comrades; that one, 
seated in the chair, was carefully examining his revolver ; 
that the other was standing beside the door with his 
hand on the latch. But Espey’s eyes never quitted the 
face of the sheriff, who apparently took note of this 
fixed, unresponsive gaze. 

“ Air he deef ?” he demanded of Mrs. Larrabee. 

“‘ No deefer than them in gineral be who ain’t willin’ 
ter hear,” she muttered. ‘Go saddle yer critter, Jack. 
’T won’t take ye long.” Then in a lower aside, “ Ye'll 
jes’ hev ter guide ’em ez fur ez Tems’s ennyhow.” 

Her insistence constrained him; and indeed no alter- 
native was definite to his mind. He turned with a be- 
wildered, submissive mien toward the door. 

The chill midnight air, blowing freshly on his face as 
he held it open and the draught rushed through, revived 
him like the very breath of freedom. The obvious op- 
portunity flashed through his mind like an inspiration. 
He could give them the slip while saddling the horse. 
He would have the start of them even if by only a few 
paces. Let him but once get foot in the stirrup again, 
with the kindly shield of darkness about him, and he 
would give them a good run through this pathless 
mountain wilderness. He caught up his saddle that 
lay upon the floor, and made for the door again with a 
sudden eager alacrity. 

He heard an abrupt clanging noise, as one hears a 
sound in sleep: muffled, unreal, distant. It was only 
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when he saw one of the men stoop and rise again and 
follow him, that he realized what had happened. One 
of the stirrup-irons had fallen from the saddle, unbuckled 
perhaps in the unwarranted juvenile curiosity of the 
meddling youngsters of the house. The deputy sheriff 
also followed. “I'll put that on ag’in whilst ye air a- 
ketchin’ an’ a-bridlin’ of the nag,” he said. 

Espey heard the loud, strident tones of his hasty fare- 
wells as he took leave of Mrs. Larrabee—he evidently 
intended to return no more—and then he was by the 
young man’s side in the barn, followed by his two com- 
panions. For the horse was not in the pasture lot; he 
had repaired to the shelter of the barn, and had stretched 
himself on his bed of straw. At the first indication of 
the prospect of journeying, the roan struggled up, and, 
with a sound of greeting that was almost inarticulate, 
came out from the stall, ready and willing to be saddled 
and bridled. Espey experienced a sort of animosity 
toward the creature for his unreasoning alacrity. He 
was even denied the poor respite which the usual delay 
in catching the horse might have given. 

In his numbing, silent despair as he buckled the girth 
and slipped the bridle over the horse’s head and the bit 
into his mouth, he took no definite heed of his surround- 
ings, and yet they were all impressed upon his con- 
sciousness. He noted, uncaring, how the horse tossed 
up his head askance at the stranger’s touch. 

He was aware, somehow, of the blue-black translucent 
gloom of the air, and the differing darkness with its 
effect of solidity, of the fodder-stack looming close by ; 
of the fantastic roof of the little log cabin against the 
stars, and of a vague sense of motion where the invisi- 
ble smoke curled up from the chimney, faring off into 
the dense shadow of the foliage of the great trees. The 
door was still open, and the yellow light fell far out into 
the darkness; in the interior he could see the gaunt, 
tall form of Mrs. Larrabee walking back and forth, and 
in her arms the baby. ‘The child needed little ten- 
derness in his robust self-sufficiency, and was elderly for 
such infantile coddling. His fat legs stuck far out of 
her arms, and his bawling objections to the interruption 
of slumber attested temper rather than delicacy. Espey 
realized how her heart would go out to a real trouble,— 
how she would feel for him if she only knew! Somehow 
the thought of that fictitious anguish of sympathy soothed 
him for a moment, and he was resigned to say to him- 
self that it was best as it was. She could have done 
He was no child like the others to cling to 
No; 


naught. 
her in a sort of fervid faith in her omnipotence. 
resistance would only endanger her and hers. 

So he was strengthened to put his foot in the stir- 
rup and ride away, with the sheriff at his right hand, 
and the other men close behind, all looking alertly for- 
ward into the gloom. The roan horse, fresh from slum- 
ber, was beginning to feel his hay and corn, and snuffing 
the quickening wind, pulling on the bit, and forging on 
at a more speedy gait. The other men noticed this, for 
now and again, with a touch of the spur, they closed up, 
and the roan horse was in the centre of the squad. 

As they went, the deputy sheriff’s manner was little 
characterized by an official decorum. He seemed 
rather some bold roisterer who himself might have had 
ample cause to dread the law that he was sworn to ad- 
minister. The rough humor of his sallies affected Epsey 
as an incongruous sort of fun, taken in connection with 
his interpretation of their errand and his recollection of 
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the keen, sinister, thin face, with its piercing dark eyes 
and its sharp, hooked nose, and the straight, menacing 
eyebrows meeting above it. He had this mental vision 
distinctly before his contemplation, as it had impressed 
him in the flicker of Mrs. Larrabee’s tallow dip, instead 
of the undistinguishable equestrian shadow that in the 
black night pressed close to his horse’s flank, and now 
and again laid a sinewy hand upon his arm. For the 
officer, in a spirit of mock confidence, was detailing, 
much to that worthy’s discomfort, the spectral fears of 
his friend from “ the t’other e-énd of the county,” a be- 
liever in ghosts, and making an elaborate pretense of 
sharing them. Now and again, with a sepulchral voice 
and an agitated manner, he would conjure Epsey to say 
if he saw nothing flickering, waving white, in some open 
stretch of the road that lay vacant and vaguely glim- 
mering in the starlight before them. ‘Then, hardly 
waiting for an answer, he would burst into a whoop of 
derisive laughter, startling the solemn silence of the 
night-bound mountain wilderness, and rousing strange 
echoes of weird mirth from rock and ravine. More 
than once the uncanny tumult of wild cries moved the 
staid comrades of the deputy sheriff to remonstrance. 

“That ain’t no rocks a-answerin’ back,” said the man 
from the Gap. “I b’lieve somebody is a-hollerin’ at ye.” 
The officer turned alertly in his saddle to look back over 
his shoulder. ‘That wouldn’t s’prise me none,” said 
the capable deputy, whose large experience would seem 
to furnish precedent for any given phenomena. “I 
knowed a man out our way—mighty loud talker and a 
toler’ble active cusser—whilst calling hawgs, hedn’t tuk 
no special notice o’ the rocks answerin’, till one day 
whenst he war ‘dad-burnin’’ an’ ‘ all-firin’’ round till 
the very shoats looked blue. He stopped ter take 
breath, an’ he hearn a voice, powerful coarse, out’n the 
woods jes’ yellin’ like sin, ‘ Fire-burn!’ ¢ Fire-burn!’ 
an’ he knowed that minit who ’t war. An’ in course he 
jes’ hedn’t no mo’ interes’ in nuthin’, an’ jes’ dwindled 
away.” He paused abruptly. 

“« But—but—who war it ez said ‘ Fire-burn’ with a 
coarse voice ?” breathlessly demanded the believer in 
spectral manifestations. 

“Why, Satan, to be sure, ye fool,” replied the deputy. 
“TI useter hear him myself a-callin’ in the woods, ‘ Fire- 
burn !’ whenst Ad Peters would git ter cussin’ his hawgs! 
Jes’ so ” He lifted his voice in a wild, fantastic 
cadence, and throughout the long stretches of the moun- 
tain fastnesses the words, as of some demented incen- 
diary, echoed and re-echoed, varied presently with 
mocking cries of unpleasant falsetto laughter, set astir 
when the officer’s gravity failed. 

The patience of his friend had given way. “ Look- 
a-hyar, ’Dolphus Ross,” he broke out angrily, “ this 
hyar ain’t no way ter go ter apperhend criminals, a-hol- 
lerin’ like a plumb catamount through the woods.” 

“I don’t want ter s’prise nuthin’,” said the crafty 
deputy sheriff, “that is, nuthin’ unyearthly, on its yer- 
rands what no mortial knows about, an’ mebbe git 
s’prised myself plumb down ter the doors o’ the pit. Ye 
know them ez sees harnts either draps down dead or 
loses their minds. They ‘low now’days ez all the 
crazies kem so from seein’ sperits. An’ ye know yerse’f, 
an off’cer of the law needs brains.” 

“‘ Ef ye don’t know yer bizness no better ’n that, I be 
goin’ ter l’arn it ter yer. Ye ‘pear mo’ like a jay-hawker 
’n a off’cer o’ the law,” retorted the other tartly. 
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But not even with this rude touch upon the sensitive 
nerves of official pride could he control the elusive and 
slippery deputy. “ That's a fac’, Pearce. But the truth 
is, I’ll be all-fired ’feared in these hyar lonesome places, 
whar humans air seldom an’ few, 0’ seein’ suthin’ or 
hearin’ suthin’ what no mortal eyes or ears air expected 
ter see an’ hear. So I like ter hear the sound o’ my 
own voice—let ’em know I’m a-comin’. Even with two 
or three men with me, it’s so darned fur an’ lonesome! 
I ’pear less like a harnt myself an’ less apt ter meet up 
with one, ef I make myself sorter lively. I’m a mighty 
quiet cuss in town. I’m a What’s What’s 
that ?” he broke off sharply. 

He drew rein suddenly, throwing his horse back upon 
the haunches. The two men behind him, coming for- 
ward at the quick pace he had set, collided heavily with 
the obstacle thus furnished them, a reckless proceeding 
here on the narrow rocky road, on the verge above the 
abysses of the valley on one side, and with the inacces- 
sible heights of the mountain rising sheerly on the other. 
They stood between heaven and earth on this craggy, 
beetling promontory, with the pulsating white stars above 
and the dark depths of the gorge below. His sight 
becoming more accustomed to the night, Espey could 
distinguish through the clear darkness the fringed 
branches of a pine-tree clinging to the heights above and 
waving against the instarred sky, and below a vague 
moving whiteness which he knew to be the involutions 
of the mist in the valley. He too was looking forward 
in keen expectation of developments. 

“‘ What’s what ?” he demanded of the deputy, who 
was managing his rearing horse with skill. 

“Something white—beckonin’,” gasped the officer of 
the law. Espey, with all the ignorant superstitions of 
his class, felt his blood run cold. Nevertheless he sought 
to reassure himself and his comrades. 

‘Jes’ these elder-flowers, mebbe,” he said, breaking 
off a great bough from a bush rooted in a crevice of the 
crag, and so profusely blooming that the black night 
itself could hardly nullify its whitely gleaming graces. 
He received full in his face the cool spray of the dew 
and the sweet breath of the flower, all unheeding, for 
the officer again protested in a loud, broken voice: 

“‘ Beckonin’—beckonin’—Oh, my friends, somebody 
in this crowd is a sinner; somebody hev done wrong! 
An’ he may be a saint in the church-house, or leastwise 
familiar with the mourner’s bench—an’ he may escape 
jedge an’ jury,—an’ he may cheat hemp,—but in the 
dead o’ the night an’ in the lonely paths o’ yearth he'll 
be betrayed by a v’ice or he'll see a beckonin’ r 

“Oh, shucks!” interrupted the believer in “harnts.” 
“I’m a-goin’ back ter Mis’ Lar’bee’s.” He was essay- 
ing to wheel his horse on the narrow ledge. “’Tain’t 
my bizness ter go ‘long with ye, ter apperhend crim’nals 
in the middle o’ the night. Ef ye can’t take ’em in the 
daytime, go ’thout ’em, I say.” 

‘Some truth in that. I wisht I could jine ye,” said 
the deputy. ‘“ But my jewty hes ahead. I be bound 
ter go on; an’ I reckon it can’t be so fur from Tems’s 
now,—air it, frien’ ?” he asked, turning to Espey. 

With a sinking heart, Espey replied that it was not 
very far, and the wonder as to what lay before him in 
the unknown scenes to which he sped in such haste re- 
asserted itself in his mind, as the deputy rode briskly up 
alongside once more. 

It required, perchance, only a moment’s reflection on 
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the inexpressible loneliness of the miles of mountain 
woods, that must of necessity be traversed before the 
shelter of Mrs. Larrabee’s house could be reached, to 
change the design of the deserter from the little party. 
The beat of his horse’s hoofs annotated his continued 
presence, which was soon made even more indisputable 
by his raucous voice again lifted in remonstrance. 

“Ye mus’ see, now, ’Dolphus, ez n’ise an’ ribeldry an’ 
gamesomeness don’t purvent ye from view’n’ sech ez ye 
air intended ter view. Sech goin’s-on ain’t lawful fur 
citizens, much less off’cers o’ the law.” 

“ Ye ain’t going back, then ?” commented ’Dolphus 
over his shoulder. Then the deputy went on: 

“T ain’ fur hollerin’ an’ rampagin’ an’ sech. I be a 
mighty quiet cuss in town, like I said—a mighty quiet 
cuss indeed. The old man,” he alluded thus to the high 
sheriff, “he sez ter me, ‘I dunno, ’Dolphus, whether 
ye air in yer skin or no. Ye jes’ ’pear to be settin’ 
thar, ’sleep or dead.’ I tried to brace up arter that.” 

He had braced up considerably from the quiescent 
state he described if the sudden yell that he emitted 
might be received as evidence of his more stalwart con- 
dition. The sharp exclamations of surprise from the 
rest of the party afforded him intense delight, which was 
not mitigated by a blood-curdling shriek, as it were in 
response, set up by a catamount on the opposite heights, 
so close at hand by the direct line across the spaces 
above the valley through the air, despite the intervening 
miles of trackless mountain desert below, that they could 
hear the creature snarl before it lifted its thin, keen, in- 
articulate voice shrilling again into the black night. 

There was no definite remonstrance, for he forestalled 
their outbreak, beyond a few words, by declaring 
tumultuously that he saw it again—something a-waving, 
a-beckoning. ‘“ No use talkin’!” he exclaimed, “the 
guilty sinner is ’mongst us, an’ hyar he be!” 

He leaned out of his saddle and passed one arm 
around Espey, pinioning the young fellow’s right arm 
to his side. Espey, startled beyond control, despite his 
expectation of this contingency, with which, however, 
hope and suspense had juggled painfully, detected with 
sharpened senses the dull clanking of handcuffs. He 
hardly knew how it came there, he had no definite in- 
tention of resisting arrest, but a pistol was in the hand 
over which the rude wristlets dangled; a jet of red 
light that showed the dark-eyed, laughing, grimacing 
face near to his own, the whizzing of a bullet so close 
between the officer’s side and arm that the blazing pow- 
der singed and burned his “ store clothes,” an abrupt 
report, and once more the night, rent by the sound, 
clamored with echoes. 

From the dense darkness the officer’s voice, with a 
changed tone, a sharp note of surprise, was crying, 
“ Look out! Look out!” 


The other men were stunned with amazement. They 
had only a vague sense of struggling figures. And? 


suddenly a second swift funnel-shaped glare for an in- 
stant invaded the gloom—it came from the officer’s 
pistol this time—-a second clamorous report rang 
amongst the rocks. The frightful almost human scream 
of a wounded horse, a wild plunging on the side of the 
rocky bridle-path, and Espey and the yellow roan dis- 
appeared over the verge of the cliff. The three men 
standing in the road, hearing with sickening horror the 
dull thud far below, might judge of the terror of the 
fall by the time before the sound reached their ears. 
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The Grasshopper..Wm. Hamilton Hayne..Sylvan Lyrics (Stokes) 


He jumps so high in sun and shade, 
I stop to see him pass, — 

A gymnast of the glen and glade, 
Whose circus is the grass ! 

The sand is round him like a ring,— 
He has no wish to halt,— 

I see the supple fellow spring 
To make a somersault ! 


Though he is volatile and fast, 
His feet are slim as pegs ; 
How can his reckless motions last 
Upon such slender legs ? 
Below him lazy beetles creep ; 
He gyrates ’round and ’round,— 
One moment vaulting in a leap, 
The next upon the ground! 


He hops amid the fallen twigs, 
So agile in his glee, 

I’m sure he’s danced a hundred jigs, 
With no one near to see! 

He tumbles up, he t imbles down! 
And, from his motley hue, 

’Tis clear he is an insect clown 
Beneath a tent of blue! 


Under Sail......... Vida Briss......+. -Good Words 
No lotos land of fairy-tale, 

No golden calms for me, 
Where lovers drift with sleepy sail 

O’er slumbrous sea ; 


But crowded canvas—piping wind— 
New realms—new men: and give 
With changing skies a changing mind! 

Life! Let me live! 
Mirage...Graham R. Tomson...Scribner's Magazine 
With milk-white dome and minaret 

Most fair my Promised City shone ; 
Beside a purple river set 

The waving palm-trees beckoned on. 
O yon, I said, must be my goal, 

No matter what the danger be, 
The chosen haven of my soul, 

How hard soe’er the penalty. 


The goal is gained—the journey done— 
Yet naught is here but sterile space, 

But whirling sand and burning sun, 
And hot winds blowing in my face. 


Boat Song....Andrew Lang...Ban and Arriere Ban (Longman’'s) 


Adrift, with starlight skies above, 
With starlit seas below, 

We move with all the suns that move, 
With all the seas that flow ; 

For, bond or free, earth, sky, and sea, 
Wheel with one central will, 

And thy heart drifteth on to me, 
And only time stands still. 

Between two shores of death we drift, 
Behind are things forgot, 

Before, the tide is racing swift 
To shores man knoweth not. 

Above, the sky is far and cold, 
Below, the moaning sea 

Sweeps o’er the loves that were of old, 
But thou, love, love thou me. 





Ah, lonely are the ocean ways, 
And dangerous the deep, 

And frail the fairy barque that strays 
Above the seas asleep. 

Ah, toil no more with helm or oar, 
We drift, or bond or free, 

On yon far shore the breakers roar, 
But thou, love, love thou me! 


The Haunted Oak of Nannau..H. D. Rawnsley..Pall Mall Magazine 

The Abbot sat high in his raftered hall, 

The monks of old Vanner they made good cheer ; 
To-morrow, to-morrow, whatever befall, 

Will Owen Glendower go hunting the deer. 
Right merry goes forward the feasting hour, 

And Mawddach merrily murmurs near, 
But Owen Glendower, his brows still lower, 

And Howel of Nannau keeps hold of his spear. 


The harpers up in the gallery played 
Till the song, like wine, through the heart’s blood ran; 
They sang of the joyaunce that peace had made, 
And the sorrow of war since the feud began ; 
Loud, loud was the laughter and clatter of plate, 
The clanking of trencher and clinking of can, 
As they cursed the devil that had caused the hate, 
And blessed the good hunt that had broken the ban. 


The stars had scarce faded, the hounds were away, 
The herons of Hengwrt with clamor awoke, 

But the sun cannot shine o’er the shallows to-day, 
The shoulders of Idris with clouds are a-smoke ; 

There are sounds in the branches and sighs in the air, 
And hoarsely the ravens far over them croak, 

Glendower’s dark eyes, they are restless with care, 
And Howel rides on, but no word has he spoke. 


“*Now halt ye,” cries Howel, ‘‘my merry men, here, 
Keep the horses in shelter, the hounds by the wall; 
Glendower and I will go follow the deer, — 
At need, through the woodlands, our bugles shall call.” 
They are lost in the forest, and up springs a doe 
And dances snow-white through the bracken fern tall : 
«Shoot, Howel! yon beauty shall count to thy bow, 
They shall bless thee who feast with the Abbot in hall.” 


There’s a twang like a harp-string that breaks, and the 
Of a bolt, on a breast-plate that harmlessly fell; [sound 
Glendower, escaped from a treacherous wound, 
Has turned on his murd’rer full face in the dell. 
Though the bolt of his vengeance may err as it fly, 
There’s a sword at his girdle shall yet serve him well ; 
For Owen Glendower, fair fighting will die, 
Or Howel of Nannau go swift into hell. 
Not a word from their lips—there is speech in their eyes! 
All the wrongs of past years to the combat upstart ; 
They reel at the onset—they fall but to rise, 
Their blades fly to shivers, they stagger apart! 
Then Owen Glendower went back for a pace,— 
A bull in his fury, a fox in his art, — 
Sped off, followed hard, sprang aside in the race. 
And Howel of Nannau sank stabbed to the heart ! 


Now haste thee, Glendower, for red is thy hand, 
And Howel’s brave riders are under the lea; 
Long as priest by the altar in Vanner shall stand, 
No shriving of soul for thy clansman or thee. 
Though the curlew may call, and the raven may croak, 
No tongue shall cry murder when eyes cannot see ; 
For a coffin, hard by thee, stands hollow the oak,— 
Hide the heart thou hast hushed in the heart of a tree! 
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With the strength of a giant he shouldered the corse, Dream-Tryst..Francis Thompson..Poems (Copeland and Day) 







Climbed up to the rent the fierce lightning had made, The breaths of kissing night and day 
There flung him, feet forward, with pitiless force, Were mingled in the eastern heaven : 
And cast in the hollow his bow and his blade. [well Throbbing with unheard melody 
‘False traitor!” he cried, ‘‘ though the oak may keep Shook Lyra all its star-chord seven ! 
Thy bones and thy deeds of dark shame in the glade, When dusk shrank cold, and light trod shy, 
It shall groan with thy groans of remorse down in hell And dawn’s gray eyes were troubled gray ; 
Till the ghost, made in Nannau this morn, be laid.” And souls went palely up the sky, 





And mine to Lucidé. 





For centuries four, from the oak on the hill 
Came the sounds of the moaning of men when they die, 
And the woodpecker stopped as he tapped with his bill, 
And the jay with a scream from its branches would fly ; 
All the deer in the forest went scampering past, 
The hound to its groaning would utter a cry, 
The huntsman who heard it, he galloped more fast, 
And the stout-hearted woodsman sped silently by. 


There was no change in her sweet eyes 
Since last I saw. those sweet eyes shine ; ‘ 
There was no change in her deep heart 
Since last that deep heart knocked at mine 
Her eyes were clear, her eyes were Hope’s, 
Wherein did ever comeand go 
The sparkle of the fountain-drops 
From her sweet soul below. 















But the tree kept the secret shut up in its heart, The chambers in the house of dreams 
Till a wind from the west, at the fall of the year, [apart, Are fed with so divine an air 
Plucked the roots from the ground, tore the great trunk That Time’s hoar wings grow young therein, 
And cast from its bosom the load of its fear ; And they who walk there are most fair. 
And there, with his bones bleached to white as he stood, I joyed for one, I joyed for her, 
With the dirk through his ribs and the dagger-wound Who with the Past meet girt about ; 
Was Howel of Nannau, who died in the wood [clear, Where our last kiss still warms the air, 










When Owen Glendower went hunting the deer. Nor can her eyes go out. 
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The shrill proud sound of neighing comes up the surging brine— 
The Riders of the Sea have won yon far horizon line ; 

They crest the poising billow, they touch the meteor’s glare,— 

A vast weird host uprearing through the black midnight air. 







O’er leagues of lifting water, in wide, unbroken ranks, 

With muffled beat of pounding hoofs, and wash of plunging flanks. 
With wild, unearthly cheering, outswelling, dying strains, 

The demon army of the flood on the broad coast-reach gains. 







And onward, ever onward, the serried legions win, — 

An endless mighty rise and fall, a growing, deepening din. 
The volumed challenge booms along.to fill the caverned shore ; 
And up the reefs of waiting land rolls the far-echoing roar. 






And nearer, ever nearer, until their looming van 

Shows every gleaming ghostly steed, and naked phantom man. 

The hurling wave drives through them, and through them sweeps the gale 
And through them shine the seaward stars,—vague and far-off and pale. 






And on the last, high billow the ocean-riders brace. 

Exultant, tense is every limb, and fixed is every face. 

Then with one wild upleaping, and one great ringing shock, 
The demons of the midnight flood charge the unflinching rock. 













The Lament of El Moulok....Thomas Bailey Aldrich....Harper'’s Where’er ye tread 
Ye tread on dust that once was living man. 





Within the sacred precincts of the mosque, 
Even on the very steps of St. Sophia, 
He lifted up his voice and spoke these words, 





The mist and rain 
Are tears that first from human eyelids fell 






El Moulok, who sang naught but love songs once The unseen winds 
And now was crazed because his son was dead : Breathe endless lamentation for the dead.” 





Not so the ancient tablets told the tale, 

Not sothe Koran! This was blasphemy, 

And they that heard El Moulok dragged him hence, 
Even from the very steps of St. Sophia, 

And loaded him with triple chains of steel, 





‘¢ O ye who leave 
Your slippers at the portal, as is meet, 
Give heed an instant ere ye bow in prayer. 






Ages ago 
Allah, grown weary of his myriad worlds, And cast him in a dungeon. 

Would one star more to hang against the blue. None the less 

Do women’s tears fall ceaselessly day and night, 
And none the less do mortais faint and die 

And turn to dust; and every wind that blows 
About the globe seems heavy with the grief 

Of those who sorrow, or have sorrowed, here. 
Yet none the less is Allah the Most High, 

Of sighs and sobs The Clement, the Compassionate. He sees 

He made the winds that surge about the globe. Where we are blind, and hallowed be his name! 







Then of men’s bones, 
Millions on millions, did he build the earth. 





Of women’s tears, 
Downfalling through the night, he made the sea. 












GEORGE MOORE: AUTHOR OF ESTHER WATERS* 


By GrLson WILLETS 








Ten years ago George Moore, then in his twenty-fifth 
year, said: “Some way or other I will be heard.” For 
several years he had been trying to tell his story on 
canvas, but somehow the canvas never spoke in a way 
to attract public attention, and the painter remained 


poor and obscure. Then he dropped his brushes and 
began telling his story with an English vocabulary. 

After a year or two of journalistic work he wrote 

The Confessions of a Young Man. The story tells how 
he shook off all sense of moral obligation, said farewell 
to the confining, depressing traditions of religious faith 
and dispossessed himself of any lingering belief that self- 
denial was salvation. It had a meteoric existence, and 
people simply said “This man is only a cynic.” ‘Then 
Mr. Moore became a critic of the drama and proved 
himself the sternest censor English dramatists had been 
called upon to meet. His declaration that not one 
single writer of distinction was at the present time pro- 
ducing plays, and that not one single modern drama 
possessed a page of respectable English prose, was cer- 
tainly a sufficient denunciatory statement to make play- 
wrights wince. ‘These papers, first published in leading 
reviews, were afterward bound into a book of essays, 
called Impressions and Opinions of the Stage. The 
very daring and independence of this book made people 
ask: “Who is this man?” Then he wrote The Mum- 
mer’s Wife, a novel embracing a serious study of the 
actor’s life. It contained a great deal of unpleasant 
realism, and some critics were of the opinion that vul- 
gar sensationalism was woven into the book to force a 
hearing. Others thought it was the result of long and 
careful study of Zola. Anyway, both sides acknowl- 
edged that it was a great book. But Mudie rejected it 
as unfit reading ; in consequence, it was widely read. A 
quarrel between Mudie and Moore ensued. 

But now he comes to the front with Esther Waters, a 
novel of simple truth and simple strength, the story of 
eighteen years of a servant girl’s life. The book first 
surprised his readers, then delighted them. Indifference 
and opposition turned to admiration. The book is 
Zolaesque, without but a little of Zola’s vulgarity. In 
some way or other “I will be heard” is accomplished. 
He has found the way, and to-day people say of George 
Moore: “A master of his craft; a genius.” Thesuccess 
of Esther Waters in England was immediate. 

Mr. Moore devoted two years to writing Esther 
Waters, doing all the work down at his bachelor apart- 
ments in Brighton, where he lives the year round. He 
leads a quiet, studious life, and his reserve is natural 
and habitual rather than an assumption of superiority 
on his part. In person he is tall and slight, with a col- 
orless face. A mustache droops over full, sensitive 
lips, and a suspicion of beard skirts his cheek. His 
face is V-shaped, broad brow and pointed chin, with 
lines indicating reserve force, and wonderful nervous 
energy. His artistic temperament is apparent in his 
straight silky hair, while poetry and even fun lurks in 
large, winking, mischievous, ever-observing eyes. 

Born in Ireland, educated in England, polished in 
France, he combines in himself certain characteristics 


* Written for Current Literature. 








of the three nations, such as the Irishman’s love of fun, 
the Englishman’s reserve, the Frenchman’s politeness. 
He inherited part of a considerable estate in Ireland, 
but with the advent of the land difficulties in Ireland he 
was bereft of all means of support other than what 
arose from his own efforts. Leaving Ireland while a 
mere boy, he has visited his native town only once or 
twice since. From his eighteenth to his thirtieth year 
he preferred the artistic and literary dissipation which 
can be found only in Paris. This period of his life is 
the subject of his first bobok—The Confessions. 

In Esther Waters we have the life-story of a domes- 
tic servant, from the time she goes out to service until 
her son attains to manhood’s estate. She goes to ser- 
vice in a large country-house, a household of the racing 
set, where she hears nothing but the slang of the turf. 
She eats and drinks with grooms and gamblers, and 
finally falls in love with William Latch, one of the foot- 
men, who also loves Esther. William Latch wrongs her, 
grows penitent, asks her to ma:ry him. She, savage 
with anger and remorse towards him, refuses, and then 
he deserts her. She goes up to London where her child 
is born in the hospital. Then come years of struggle— 
the poor-house, and hard service—until at last, while in 
a good situation, a Salvation Army man, one of her 
old faith, asks her to marry him. They become engaged 
just when William turns up. After a good deal of hesi- 
tation and vixenness Esther at last marries William. 
He opens a “ book-making ” inn, and makes Esther and 
her boy very happy for many years. ‘Then his business 
fails and he dies, leaving Esther with her boy now 
eighteen years old and a soldier. Esther returns to 
her old mistress, now widowed and poverty-stricken, 
becomes her companion, and there the story ends. 

Ever since the appearance of Esther Waters, the 
pens of English critics have been busy covering whole 
columns about it. ‘The almost unanimous verdict is that 
it is a great book, and that the author is a true artist. 

Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch is especially enthusiastic in 
his praise of the book. “ Mr. Moore has been at work 
on Esther Waters for at least two years, and I say, with- 
out hesitation, it is the most important novel published 
in England during these two years. To find a book to 
compare with this we must go back to December, 1891, 
and to Mr. Hardy’s Tess of the d’Urbervilles.” 

And now the English critics are everywhere express- 
ing surprise and indignation that both Mudie’s and 
Smith’s have refused to add Esther Waters to their 
libraries. ‘They seem to find it difficult to know the pos- 
sible ground of the decision. ‘ Mr. Moore,” says the 
critics, “speaks plainly upon many subjects, and on 
some we are not prepared to deny that he uses a plain- 
ness of speech, which is not altogether agreeable. But 
no one can pretend that Esther Waters is in any sense 
of the word an immoral book, nor is there any passage 
in it relating to sexual morality which is open to the 
objections even of the most fastidious. It is certainly 
curious to find that one of the most powerful novels of 
recent times—a novel absolutely pure in spirit—should 
have been boycotted by those who are supposed to 
purvey contemporary literature for the British public. 
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The election of M. Paul Bourget, 
says the Churchman, to the French 
Academy is chiefly significant, in one point of view, 
from the fact that M. Emile Zola has not been chosen 
to occupy a fauteuil among the intellectual immortals of 
France. Zola has long been the most popular writer in 
Paris. He is a man of genius, of superhuman industry, 
aman who has written with a purpose, and has pro- 
duced a series of novels which illustrate the society of 
Paris under Napoleon III., as Balzac illustrated French 
society under the Restoration. When Zola completes a 
book, it is published simultaneously in half the lan- 
guages of Europe. Popular suffrage has indeed declared 
Zola a fitting subject for the laurel of the Academy. 
When the Parisian editors consulted together as to what 
forty men were fittest to be enrolled in a representative 
Academy, Zola headed the poll with 1,193 votes, nearly 
double what any other competitor attained. Yet Zola 
was refused a place in the French Academy and Bourget 
has gained one. For our own part, we think it signifi- 
cant that Paul Bourget has been put before Zola by 
the sentence of what may be called the highest court of 
literary award in Europe. It would be absurd to say 
that Bourget is a better writer than Zola. As far as 
literary genius and power go, Bourget is as far inferior 
to Zola as the latter is to Balzac. The fact of the 
matter is, that sentence has been passed not on the 
literary power, but on the literary method of Zola. A 
brilliant French essayist has declared that Zola is a 
matter of yesterday. This simply means that naked 
naturalism, the attempt to set forth the hideously ab- 
normal, as the general average of humanity—in fact, 
that the whole method of Emile Zola, after passing 
through the test of mature criticism and cold-blooded 
analysis, has been pronounced inartistic, misleading and 
loaded with pollution. Paul Bourget is a realistic 
idealist of the school of Balzac. He writes novels which 
are sane, clear, and spiritual. His election to the 
Academy does credit to the sober judgment of France, 
for it means the condemnation of Zola. 


Bourget and Zola, Candi- 
dates for Immortality 





Gen. Oliver 0. Howard, Of Gen. Howard whose latest work 
A Military Author Isabella of Castile, has just been 
published by Funk & Wagnalls, the St. Joseph Herald 
says: Major General Oliver Otis Howard, comman- 
dant of the Atlantic division of the United States army, 
with headquarters at Governor’s Island, N. Y., will, under 
the law, soon be retired from active service. If the 
custom of appointing the senior brigadier general is fol- 
lowed, as it probably will be, though there is nothing 
compulsory about it, General Miles, now in command 
at Chicago, will succeed General Howard, and thus be 
in line of promotion to the command of the entire army 
on the retirement of General Schofield, Sept. 20, 1895. 
General Howard is quite as famous for his religious de- 
voutness as for his fighting qualities, and in both respects 
his reputation is unique. It was said of him years ago 
that he had been under fire oftener than any man in the 
army except General Sheridan, and counting his subse- 
quent Indian fighting his engagements probably now 
outnumbers even that of the famous “ Fighting Phil.” 
General Howard was born in Leeds, Me., Nov. 8, 





1830. He was graduated at Bowdoin and at West 
Point. He commanded a brigade at the first battle of 
Bull Run and for gallantry in that engagement was 
made brigadier general. He was twice wounded at the 
battle of Fair Oaks, losing his right arm. He served 
through the war, participating in many notable battles, 
and commanded the right wing of General Sherman’s 
army in the march to the sea. He was brevetted major 
general for gallantry at the battle of Ezra Church and in 
the campaigns against Atlanta, and was commissioned 
major general, which command he now holds, in 1886. 
He has been honored with the degree of ILL.D. by not 
less than four colleges at different periods of his career, 
Bowdoin college, his alma mater, first conferring the 
honorary title as long ago as 1853. The French gov- 
ernment made him a chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
in 1884, a distinction which he shares with very few 
Americans. Not long ago he was elected president of 
the National Temperance Society, and he has always 
been closely identified with religious work wherever he 
might be stationed. The general has made a reputa- 
tion as an author and magazine writer, and expects to 
devote himself to literature after his retirement. 
William Allen Butler William Allen Butler’s home and 
at Home daily life is thus described by Gil- 
son Willets: Mr. William Allen Butler, a new edition 
of whose novel Mrs. Timbers Raffle has just been 
brought out by the Appletons, will be remembered as 
the author of the long famous poem Nothing to 
Wear. He is now an aged, white-haired and _ white- 
bearded man, and lives in a massive brown-stone man- 
sion on Palisade avenue, the most fashionable highway 
of Yonkers. Mr. Butler is one of the wealthiest citizens 
and one of the largest taxpayers in that city of wealth. 
His beautiful place, “‘ The Oaks,” stands on the highest 
point in Westchester County, looming above the giant 
trees which give it its name. Any of its hundred or 
more windows frames beautiful pictures of the Hudson 
Valley and the Palisades on one side, or of the country 
stretching across to Long Island Sound on the other. 
The port cochére is reached by way of a well-kept 
driveway canopied over with the branches of rows of 
stately trees. ‘The house inside contains everything that 
wealth, refinement and wisdom can wish for. I say 
wisdom, because Mr. William Allen Butler has more than 
once been called the “Sage of Westchester County.” 
He has probably one of the largest and best equipped 
libraries in town. Here, with his wife and two daughters, 
he lives his peaceful, rather quiet life. His son, William 
Allen Butler, Jr., is married and lives in a beautifully 
arranged house over in one corner of his father’s estate. 
His two daughters, Mary and Harriet, devote almost 
their entire time to charity and to doing good generally. 
They, as well as Mr. Butler himself, are especially in- 
terested in the welfare of the working people, of whom 
Yonkers has 10,000, and together they have just built a 
handsome new club-house for the “ Working Girls’ So- 
ciety.” Mr. Butler contributes with a liberal hand to 
all worthy charities, but always quietly, forbidding any 
public thanks. He is seldom seen in town except as he 
rides behind his stately team of “ grays” back and forth, 
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morning and evening, to the railroad station on his way 
to his law office in Wall street. He, and his son, too, 
are members of the law firm of Butler, Stillwell and 
Hubbard—all lawyers well known in the “Street.” 
Once every year or two Mr. Butler gives a dinner and 
reception at his magnificent home to his friends among 
the business and professional men of Yonkers, and you 
may be sure these affairs are most enjoyable. He always 
dresses in black and is invariably modest and retiring. 
In politics he is a staunch republican, but never allows 
his name to be involved in political contentions. He 
loves his home enough to prefer to remain in it even in 
summer in preference to more fashionable summer re- 
sorts. That he is a liberal patron of the arts and has 
surrounded himself with many good pictures, is of course 
consistent with his tastes. His literary work, though 
done in the scholarly atmosphere of his library, is never- 
theless bright and witty, yes! one might say always 


humorous. He is called upon often to address learned 


bodies, and his culture and grace of person, manner and 
speech on those occasions always impress his audience. 





Since the appearance of Bayou 
Folk from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., says the St. Louis Life, there has been 
a general curiosity expressed from all over the country 
to know something about the writer of this collection of 
charming tales. Very few new authors have made such 
a success with their first book as has fallen to the share 
of Mrs. Chopin. Bayou Folk is not, in point of fact, 
Mrs. Chopin’s first book. She pubiished, about four 
years ago, as her first literary effort, a novel entitled, At 
Fault, which was a very clever story and showed much 
of the grace of diction and facility for word-painting 
found in her later sketches and short tales; but as the 
book was published in St. Louis, and was not pushed 
after the manner known to the trade, it had a purely 
local circulation and added nothing to the author’s fame 
outside the limited circle of her own acquaintance. Her 
first short story, A No-Account Creole, was sent to the 
Century and immediately accepted by its editor, the 
letter of acceptance abounding in expressions of warmest 
praise of the story. Before the appezrance of the Cen- 
tury story, however, several other stories and sketches 
had appeared in the Youth’s Companion, Vogue, Har- 
per’s, the New Orleans Times-Democrat, St. Louis Life, 
and other publications. ‘The most of these stories, 
twenty-three in number, have been collected in a single 
16mo volume under the title of Bayou Folk. 

Among the things most remarked by the critics of 
Bayou Folk is the facility and exactness with which Mrs. 
Chopin handles the Creole dialect and the fidelity of 
her descriptions of that strange, remote life on the Louis- 
iana bayous. ‘There is the best reason in the world for 
this, as Mrs. Chopin herself is a Creole and has lived 
much of her life in New Orieans and on her Natchi- 
toches plantation. Before her marriage to Mr. Oscar 
Chopin, a New Orleans cotton factor, the son of a 
wealthy Louisiana planter, Miss Katie O’Flaherty was 
one of the belles of St. Louis, the daughter of Mr. Thomas 
O'Flaherty, a wealthy Catholic gentleman and merchant 
of St. Louis. It is through association with her maternal 
grandmother, Madame Athénaise Charleville Faris, who 
is still living, and other older members of her family, that 
Mrs. Chopin has become so familiar with the Creole 
accent that it slips from her pen as readily and smoothly 


Mrs. Kate Chopin, 
Author of Bayou Folk 
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as English. By her marriage Mrs. Chopin allied herself 
with the famous Creole families of Benoist and Sanguinet, 
some of whom migrated from Canada to the tropical 
swamps and bayous of Louisiana. Mr. Oscar Chopin 
was born in Natchitoches Parish, and since his death, 
which occurred some years ago, his widow makes fre- 
quent visits there to look after her property in that sec- 
tion of the State. So that the author of Bayou Folk, 
by inheritance of birth and by marriage, is herself one of 
those quaint and charming “bayou folk” of which she 
writes so cleverly. Mrs. Chopin was left a widow with 
five handsome boys and a daughter to care for, and in 
the absorption of her maternal cares gave no thought to 
literature until, at the urgent request of an intimate 
friend who had read many of her letters, she consented 
to write her first long story, which was never published. 
Then she wrote At Fault, and dropped into the short 
story form, which proved an immediate success. 

Mrs. Chopin is a graduate of the Sacred Heart Con- 
vent. She is the exact opposite of the typical blue- 
stocking. She has no literary affectations ; has no “fads” 
or “serious purpose” in life; declares that she has 
never studied. She takes no notes and has never con- 
sciously observed people, places, or things with a view 
to their use as literary material. She has, however, 
always been an omniverous reader. When a child she 
“absorbed” all the standard authors, but now selects 
her reading rather carefully, and has a preference for 
the best examples of the French school of literature, at 
the head of which she places De Maupassant, whose 
artistic method she thinks has not been reached by any 
other French writer of the present day. Walt Whitman 
is one of her favorites in English, and she always has a 
copy of his prose writings, as well as his Leaves of 
Grass at hand. She never works systematically, but 
takes up a story when in the mood, and usually finishes 
Mrs. Chopin now has in manuscript a 
novel which she may publish soon. The Century and 
the Atlantic have stories of hers which will appear 
before long. Mrs. Chopin, in addition to her knowl- 
edge of books, has had the advantages of travel, having 
visited all the points of interest in Europe as well as in 
America. In appearance she is a very pretty woman, 
of medium height, plump, with a mass of beautiful gray 
hair almost white, regular features, and brown eyes that 
sparkle with humor. Her five tall sons and pretty 
young daughter, who have all inherited from some 
ancestor a height and slenderness that the mother does 
not possess, make a most attractive family group. 


it very quickly. 


A writer in the London Speaker 
gives this sketch of a visit made to 
the home of Olive Schreiner. It is certain that Olive 
Schreiner remains, so far, South Africa’s one writer of 
genius. To those who have known her personally, the 
contrast between the sadness of her books and the vivac- 
ity and brightness of her own person is very striking. 
Some three years ago the Fates in one of their more gra- 
cious moods, willed it that we should spend some weeks at 
Matjesfontein, in the Karroo, seeking health; and there, 
in its divine dry air, finding it, and finding with it bright 
and cheery company, of whom Miss Schreiner, though 
small in body, “magna pars fuit.” She was at that 
time working hard in the mornings, but ready to give 
up her afternoons and evenings to social intercourse 
with our small party. Brilliant as a conversationalist, 


Olive Schreiner 
At Home 











she was never anxious to talk for talking’s sake, though 
always ready to join in, and often take the lead, when 
the talk turned on things she had much at heart, and 
more especially when it regarded the existing relations 
between the native races and the white man in South 
Africa. It was apparent often that the cruelty of which 
she had herself been witness in early life was such that 
the iron had entered deep into her soul, and she could 
not speak of it without letting her anger flame out and 
show itself in the little clenched hand brought suddenly 
down upon the table for emphasis. As a child she had 
seen Kaffir lads lashed, for trivial offenses, almost to 
death by their masters, and remonstrance on her part 
had been received only with a sort of puzzled incre- 
dulity. “Why, he’s only a nigger!” was the answer 
she got from a strong young: fellow who had nearly 
killed a lad, and who was kindness itself to his own 
race and his horse. He really could not understand 
how any white girl should take an interest in such dirt. 

Her interest in British politics was very keen and 
intelligent. “I tell you frankly,” she said once, “I 
used to have a strong prejudice against Mr. Gladstone, 
until I met kim in London, when I seemed to find a 
sort of magnetic influence in him. Since then I have 
taken more pains to understand him and his aims, and 
now—well, now, I may say,” with a laugh, “I quite 
love him.” Deeper still, perhaps, than her interest in 
politics was her interest in books. Of poets, after the 
very highest, Browning seemed her favorite, and A 
Grammarian’s Funeral, in her opinion, the finest of all 
short poems. Of Rabbi ben Ezra and others, too, she 
spoke with deep feeling. We tried to settle for our- 
selves, not which were the Best Hundred Books—that 
was an attempt she laughed at—but the best six bio- 
graphies. Boswell’s Johnson and Lockhart’s Scott 
were awarded places at once. But then came doubt 
and hesitation. Lewes’s Goethe got a place, we think. 
Then she would have room for somebody’s life of Spin- 
oza—we forget whose—a selection which indicated her 
own tendencies of thought. We never got our half- 
dozen made up. Forster’s Dickens, Trevelyan’s Ma- 
caulay, Froude’s Carlyle—she would have none of them. 
It happened she was unacquainted with Omar Khay- 
yam, and the reading of it to her from a little pocket 
copy roused her enthusiasm. Omar’s philosophy seemed 
to chime in with hers. His bold speculations on life 
and death, on time and eternity, had been hers too. 











‘¢ For let philosopher and doctor preach 
Of what they will, and what they will not, each 
Is but one link in an eternal chain 
That none can slip, nor break, nor overreach.” 


We talked of Omar as we rode that night, a party of 
four, over the sands of the Karroo beneath starlight such 
as we do not know in our own country, the Milky Way 
stretching across the sky on its deep black ground of 
unfathomable space, and the bright Southern Cross 
looking down upon us in eternal calm. 





Dr. Rodrigues Stephen L. Coles, in The Writer, 
Ottolengui gives this interesting bit of gossip: 
Rodrigues Ottolengui, the author of An Artist in Crime, 
A Conflict of Evidence, and A Modern Wizard—three 
of the latest, most successful and subtle detective stories 
(published by the Putnams)—is slightly built, dark com- 
plexioned, and of medium height, a close student, an 
ardent and intense literary worker, and the possessor of 
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a keenly analytical and logical mind. His mental quali- 
ties are apparent to his readers in his work, as well as 
to his friends, who also appreciate fully his personal 
magnetism. In his profession as a dentist he has 
achieved enviable success, not alone in his practical 
work, but, as a result of this, in the production of highly 
commended scientific essays and text-books. Dr. Ot- 
tolengui was born in Charleston, S. C., in 1861. He 
obtained his early education in that city, and came 
North in 1876, receiving his diploma conferring the 
degree of M. D.S. at Albany, N. Y., at the .age of 
twenty-two. He has always practiced in New York 
City. He began contributing stories and sketches to 
the daily and Sunday local papers in Charleston in 1874. 
His Switchman’s Story, published in a book of recita- 
tions about 1884, has been widely read and recited. Dr. 
Ottolengui has contributed a large number of articles 
on dentistry to the leading journals in this country. 

His first serious work was a text-book for dental col- 
leges, entitled Methods of Filling Teeth. ‘The illustra- 
tions were drawn from two hundred and forty models 
made for the purpose by Dr. Ottolengui. He received 
$1,000 in cash and a handsome royalty for the manu- 
script of this book. The work is chiefly characterized 
by its analytical methods, every one of which has been 
practically accomplished by the author in his personal 
practice. The originality and novelty of the work gave 
it at once an educational popularity as flattering to its 
author as it was valuable to the dental profession. Dr. 
Ottolengui’s first published distinctly literary effort was 
An Artist in Crime, which was brought out by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, of New York, in the autumn of 1892. 
The book pleased the public and the critics generally, 
having received but two derogatory reviews. Before 
this Dr. Ottolengui had written three romances, one of 
which has since been rewritten and published, while the 
others are lying fallow. A Conflict of Evidence, pub- 
lished by the Putnams in the summer of 1893, was his 
next book to appear. These two works are narratives 
only, the author’s first real attempt at novel-writing being 
A Modern Wizard, before the public but a few weeks. 





Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach, Germany's 
Foremost Writer 


Ebner-Eschenbach by Marie von Bunsen in Die Frau, 
Berlin, from which our sketch is taken, says the 
Literary Digest. She is certainly not placed on this 
high pedestal by popular acclaim; but, among the 
upper ten thousand of Germany’s aristocracy of culture, it 
is claimed she stands at the head of all living story-tellers. 
She is highly honored even in France, so much so that, 
in a recent French discourse on Germany’s artistic 
status, Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach was the only one 
of our living romance-writers deemed worthy of men- 
tion. In spite of these great tributes to her merit, she 
hardly ranks as a popular writer in Germany. Not one 
of her novels has reached its sixth edition, and hundreds 
and thousands of educated persons devour her stories, 
as they would any other “nice” or “sensational” novel, 
without any appreciation of their literary excellence. 
This is, perhaps, because her writings are so unpreten- 
tious. ‘They are for the most part slight sketches from 
life; but the treatment displays the master-hand, the 
appreciative eye. Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach knows 
the human heart with a thoroughness equaled by few. 
She depicts externals with a few fine, often humorous 


“Germany’s foremost writer” is 
the designation given to Marie von 
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strokes ; but the hand is sure, the stroke deep, and the 
personality so strongly marked as to render each 
character a psychological study. Her characters never 
remind one of the characters in other stories; they re- 
mind one involuntarily of some half-forgotten acquaint- 
ance whom one has not seen for a long time. Her style 
is good, very good; it would be absurd to reproach her 
with wanting the hypnotizing, melodious cadence of a 
Nietzsche! The composition is almost without excep- 
tion concise and terse; in Er lasst die Hand kiissen a 
profound, terrible tragedy unfolds itself in thirty pages, 
and shorter still is her ever-memorable biography of the 
ever-memorable dog Krambambuli. Dorf und Schloss- 
Geschichten (Tales of Castle anc Village) is the title of 
some of her volumes, and might indeed well be the 
title of them all. She depicts the world as she has 
known it from childhood, and although she has neither 
travelled much, nor moved in very diversified circles, she 
is at least at home in cottage and hall, and finds here 
the most varied characters and material. 

Marie von Ebner’s name and occupation have been 
given to the world; but her life is spent in dignified 
seclusion. It is, hence, hardly good taste to dwell 
much on her personality. The impression she makes 
on one is difficult to describe, for while one cannot but 
feel her intellectual power, the strongest impression 
conveyed by her kindly manner is a rare, touching 
She was born at Castle Zdislavic in Moravia, 
in 1830. Her father was Graf Dubsky, her mother of 
Saxon family, born Freiin von Vockel. She received 
a very careful education from governesses at home, and 
extended it very widely by her own restless energy. 
At sixteen years of age she determined to reform the 
German theatre, and shortly afterward married a cousin. 
True to her resolve she wrote several dramas, which 
were placed on the stage, and secured both attention 
and criticism. Her first stories, which appeared in the 
Seventies, showed her that she had now opened up the 
field in which her best talents lay concealed. Her 
husband, a captain in the corps of engineers, was pro- 
fessor of natural sciences at the Engineer-Academy, 
Vienna, and is now Fieldmarshal Lieut. a. D. They 
spend the winter in Vienna in a retired quarter near 
the St. Stephen’s Church. ‘The summer she spends with 
her brother in the old ancestral halls, amid the scenes 
and people she has so often depicted. There, too, she 
finds compensation for her own want of children in the 
society of a large circle of nephews and nieces, a loving 
and beloved aunt and great-aunt. 


modesty. 





Anthony Hope's Literary ‘“ Anthony Hope,” author of 
Work A Prisoner of Zenda, just pub- 

lished by Henry Holt & Co., is, says a writer in The 
Outlook, the son of the Rev. E. C. Hawkins, of St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, London, his full name being An- 
thony Hope Hawkins. Born in 1863, he was educated 
at Marlborough, was a scholar at Balliol, and figured 
prominently at Oxford, where his keen interest in public 
affairs and his abilities led to his being elected President 
of the Union. Like many other young beginners in 
literature, Mr. Hawkins was called to the Bar, and he 
still continues his practice, which he began at the 
Middle Temple in 1887. His interest in politics is also 


great, as witness his contest in the last general election 
as a liberal candidate for South Bucks, in which he 
was defeated. A Prisoner of Zenda is not Mr. 
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Hope’s first book. A Man of Mark was published 
by Remington & Co., London, in 18go, followed by 
Father Stafford (Cassell) early in 1892. In the 
spring of 1893 appeared a collection of short stories, for 
the most part reprinted from the St. James’s Gazette, 
with the title Sport Royal (Messrs. Innes). A 
Change of Air was published by Messrs. Methuen in 
June of last year, and attracted wide attention. From 
the outset his vivid style and deftness of handling his 
scenes and characters, together with his remarkable 
knack of sustaining interest in his story, have held his 
readers and convinced them that whatever Mr. Hope 
had to say would be said in an unusual and unaccus- 
tomed manner, free from suspicion of boredom. The 
bright youthfulness and amiability of temperament 
which belong to the author give spontaneity and spright- 
liness to the reflectiveness and humor scattered up and 
down his pages. So far his work at least entitles him 
to an acknowledged place among the writers of the day 
who cater for the entertainment of their readers. 

Prof. George John ‘Lhe brief cable announcement of 

Romanes's Work — Prof. George Romanes’s death came 
so unexpectedly, says Dr. Paul Carus in The Open 
Court, that I could not bring myself to believe it. But 
alas! the sad news has been verified. He died, three 
days after his forty-sixth birthday, from a stroke of 
apoplexy, after having just attended to some important 
biological experiments. Prof. Romanes has been a suf- 
ferer from nervous prostration for several years; and a 
hemorrhage of the retina, which was observed some two 
years ago, was an ominous symptom, warning him not 
to make light of his disease. However, when two years 
ago my brother-in-law, Herman Hegeler, and myself, 
on our trip to Europe, visited him at his home in Oxford, 
we found him so much recovered that he did not give 
in the least the impression of an invalid. His strict 
diet alone reminded us of his ailment, which he seemed 
to have overcome completely. 

Prof. Romanes was tall and of aristocratic appear- 
ance, gentlemanly and amiable, and a most cordial 
host. His beautiful home, which is one of the oldest 
structures, modernized, of old England; his unique 
study with its antique woodwork and visible rafters in 
the ceiling, giving to the room an artistic air; his ele- 
gantly written manuscripts, well protected against fire 
in a small safe; a rich store of letters from Charles Dar- 
win, bound together in a thick volume, and highly treas- 
ured because they were all written “ manu propria” by 
the great master; the garden and courtyard behind high 
walis such as exist only in the oldest towns of Europe; 
the cages of guinea pigs in a corner of the courtyard 
for experiments to verify or refute his famous colleague, 
Weismann ;—all these surroundings seemed part of the 
man, for he had impressed his spirit upon them and 
they reflected his personality. But more fascinating 
than these externalities was his conversation, in which 
he showed himself not only a progressive but also a con- 
servative man. Unprejudiced and impartial, he was 
never quick to condemn antagonistic views, but always 
expressed himself guardedly. He spoke highly of Weis- 
mann, his scientific antagonist, and recognized the im- 
portance of the issues he had raised. Nothing sets the 
fairness of Prof. Romanes in a better light than the fact 
that Weismann was invited to deliver the third Romanes 
lecture at Oxford, where he was expected to use the 
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occasion for presenting his own views. With all his 
cosmopolitan breadth, and although he was born in 
Kingston, Canada,. Prof. Romanes was a thorough 
Englishman, believing in English institutions. In re- 
ligious questions he was liberal, indeed extremely lib- 
eral, and I dare say that he acceded to all the main 
propositions of the monism of The Open Court. Yet 
he prized the Anglican Church and regarded its sym- 
bolism as highly appropriate and expressive. He loved 
poetry, and he wrote poetry himself. “You may be 
astonished at the religious tone of my poetry,” he said, 
in handing me a volume of his poems, “ but you will 
understand how I mean it.” Prof. Romanes’s poems 
have not been published. They were printed for private 
circulation only, but are no secret among his friends. 





The first time I saw Mrs. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, writes Edmond 
Picton, was at a reading of Uncut Leaves, last winter, 
at the Carnegie Music Hall. The programme was one of 
the best Mr. Lincoln had ever offered, and the audience 
was exceptionally notable. A tall, spare woman, with 
soft, brown eyes and a tender expression about the 
mouth, ascended the platform, distinction and charac- 
ter in her bearing and in even the old-fashioned way in 
which her hair was dressed. Mrs. Stuart’s selection was 
an unpublished story, Bud Zunts’s Mail, and was, to her 
own great surprise, the success of the evening. Yet Hop- 
kinson Smith was there, delightful as ever, his well-known 
style and dash in reading fully up to par. Mrs. Stuart’s 
story was a piece of clever, natural writing, abounding 
in quiet humor and close study of character. Thestory 
too, was swift in action, vivid in local color, and moved 
with a progression that indicated the artist hand. And 
the southern woman reproduced the southern dialect so 
naturally, so liquidly, that an added charm invested the 
story and demonstrated the author to be as good a plat- 
form reader as a novel writer. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s 
name has been well know to magazine readers since the 
publication of the Golden Wedding in Harper’s Magazine 
five or six year ago, and Charlotte’s Intended, and Other 
Tales, recently published by the Harper's—comprising 
Bud Zunts’s Mail, and other stories—will make her 
name widely known to the fiction- reading world. 

Mrs. Stuart is a Louisianian by birth, having been 
born in Avoyles parish, about the centre of the State. 
Her childhood was spent in New Orleans, during 
the troublous times of the war; fire and smoke and 
armed soldiers standing out as high lights in the mem- 
ory-pictures of her youth. In the Crescent city she 
remained till after her marriage. Then, from 1879 to 
1883, she lived in Arkansas, on her husband’s plantation, 
and supplemented her knowledge of the Louisiana 
negro by acquiring a fund of information concerning 
the habits, customs, dialect, and superstition of the less 
attractive Arkansas “‘ darky.” Mrs. Stuart did not elect 
to write in dialect ; she couldn’t, she said, help herself, the 
negro stories just came that way and she couldn’t tell 
them in any other way. Like many other cultured and 
travelled women of the South, Mrs. Stuart acknowledges 
a few superstitions, but, most of them, she laughingly 
declares, as she “‘ hedges ” on her admission, are really 
sentiments that cling to early memories, rather than 
any belief in signs and portends. Mrs. Stuart has not 
been a great reader ; in fact, I fear she would be classed 
as hopelessly deficient by the many self-elected com- 
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pilers of Hundred Best Books. But her knowledge of 
the classics is adequate, and her memory is vitally re- 
tentive of all that she has read. In preference to books, 
Mrs. Stuart has been a close student of human nature, 
with the happy faculty of detecting the essential, the 
distinctive, in everyone she meets. In Charlotte’s In- 
tended, she treats of the Italian contingent in New Or- 
leans, with its notorious Mafia; and, although she dis- 
claims the gift of prophecy, the story, nevertheless, was 
published in Lippincott’s Magazine before the uprising 
of the citizens of New Orleans and the subsequent mas- 
sacre of the Mafia assassins. Mrs. Stuart has given 
readings from her writings in many cities—New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Lexington, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore. At various times, she has had charge 
of Harper’s Young People and Harper’s Bazar, the 
latter occasion being during Mrs. Sangster’s vacations. 
At present, Mrs. Stuart is spending the summer at West 
Hampton, Long Island, in restful seclusion, away from 
editorial cares and importunate “ copy-hunters.” 
Frank Weitenkampf and Of the editors of Spofford’s Library 
Prof. J. P. Lamberton of Historic Characters and Famous 
Events, the following gossip is of interest: 

Mr. Frank Weitenkampf entered into the employ of 
the Astor Library in 1881. His early predilection had 
been for the career of an artist, but some defect of eye- 
sight caused him to abandon this pursuit. He con- 
tinued, however, to give much attention as a writer and 
critic to art topics, though he has by no means limited 
himself to these subjects. Under the pen-name of 
Frank Linstow White, he has contributed numerous 
articles to The Independent, The Epoch, The Cosmo- 
politan, The Chautauquan, Harper’s Weekly, and other 
leading periodicals. He edited the third edition of 
Phillip’s Dictionary of Biographical Reference, and 
translated from the French, Dieulafoy’s At Susa, and 
Bleunard’s Babylon Electrified. He has contributed to 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, The 
American Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and to the International Cyclopedia, and was called 
upon io write the chapter on Art for the Memorial His- 
tory of New York, edited by James Grant Wilson. 

Prof. J. P. Lamberton belongs to a family specially 
noted in the work of higher education. It has included 
the late Dr. Robert A. Lamberton, President of Lehigh 
University ; Rev. Dr. J. L. Porter, President of Queen’s 
College, Belfast; and Prof. W. A. Lamberton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. After graduating at this 
institution, he was called to the Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy in Delaware College. He afterwards en- 
gaged in classical instruction and conducted an 
academy in Philadelphia. Meantime he engaged in 
literary pursuits, contributing to The American, The 
Nation, and other journals and periodicals, chiefly on 
historical and biographical subjects. He edited the 
popular work, Daughters of Genius, for which he wrote 
several chapters. He was the managing editor of the 
American Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
He also contributed to Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, to the latest edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, and to other standard works of refer- 
ence. He assisted in the preparation of various valu- 
able books, including Carson’s History of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He has been for some 
years engaged in editorial work with the Lippincott’s, 
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JANE BARLOW: AUTHOR OF KERRIGAN’S QUALITY* 


By James McARTHUR 





Miss Barlow is the most modest of our successful new 
writers. In one of her wonderfully frank and refreshing 
letters she states that nothing has ever pleased and sur- 
prised her more than the amount of interest that has 
been shown in her “two little books.” “I cannot for- 
bear a strong doubt whether those ‘peals of praise’ can 
possibly be mine. It makes me very proud to imagine 
that even a small percentage of them may, perhaps, 
lawfully belong to me.” Yet she is too little self-con- 
scious, too sincere, to refuse to talk about herself or to 
convey her thoughts to you “ over oceans of say,” when 
she finds you are friendly and really desire to hear from 
her. But it is done with a simplicity and meekness 
which betoken true greatness and a genuine mind and 
heart. If she is frank enough to observe that one of the 
pleasantest features of her success has been that she has 
failed to come upon the slightest trace of jealousy, 
which people speak of as among her brethren of the pen, 
it is because, as one friendly critic declares, “ the most 
rancorous envy would fall dead before her.” 

Raheny, the little hamlet in which Miss Barlow lives, 
is not a far cry from Dublin, and the indistinct hum of 
traffic piercing its pastoral air is a reminder of the great 
city “down beyant,” as the echoes of its thoroughfare 
reverberate among the dim and distant purple hills. The 
Cottage which shelters Miss Barlow is a veritable nest 
of flowers and a bower of delight, “redolent of home 
virtues and the things that best make life worth living.” 
To see it and to feel the charm and warmth of its 
atmosphere is to feel the certainty of conviction that 
causes Miss Barlow’s friends to doubt whether London 
drawing-rooms, or even Dublin drawing-rooms, will ever 
see her. ‘Jennie is a veritable fire-worshiper,” her 
mother is reported as saying to a visitor. ‘She hates 
to be driven away from her chimney-corner.” An invin- 

cible repugnance for going outside these four walls and 
as strong an objection to eating her meals have marked 
her surroundings and has only known remotely the cir- 
cumstances of the life she depicts with such amazing 
picturesqueness and truth. When Miss Barlow adds 
knowledge to her genius in the future evolution of her 
art, and learns the value of the religious emotion which 
is so strong and vital an element in Irish peasant life, 
we may find in her, as many critics are inclined to 
believe, the great Irish novelist we have been so long 
expecting. Miss Barlow has taken the next step 
towards this goal by writing her first long story, which 
Dodd, Mead & Co, have just issued. Kerrigan’s 
Quality is told with the charm and raciness which dis- 
tinguish her style, and, while somewhat defective in 
constructive skill and dramatic intensity, it is a remark- 
able revelation of the life of the Irish peasantry and 
carries itself with that “ princely serenity ” (the phrase is 
Thomas Hardy’s) which draws us to the work of the 
recognized masters. 

The Nation, reviewing Miss Barlow’s work, called 
attention to the fact that no Irishman, having read such 
works as these, could lay them aside without feeling in- 
cumbent upon him self-restraint, and the suppression of 





* By James McArthur in The Critic. See reading from Kerri- 
gan’s Quality, Miss Barlow’s latest book, on page 6. (July No.) 


passions of race and religion and nationality and party ; 
and added that, in writing thus truly and kindly of the 
Irish people, Miss Barlow might all unconsciously be 
doing better work for her country than many of those 
whose names as patriots are prominently before the 
world. Although we are more concerned here with the 
art side of Miss Barlow’s work, yet this phase of it is too 
important to be overlooked, especially when we note 
that so observant and close a student of Irish life, in 
reality and romance, as Mrs. Hinkson, declares that “ it 
is safe to say that the philanthropist or the political 
student interested in the eternal Irish problem will learn 
more from Miss Barlow’s twin volumes than from a 
dozen Royal Commissions and a hundred blue books.” 

Perhaps the author is most strongly impelled to her 
work, however, by her patriotic tendencies and social 
sympathies with the Irish people. This is revealed in a 
naive remark she made at the beginning of the winter, 
when she projected the plan of writing some more short 
stories. “It would be a great comfort,” she writes, ‘in 
the hard weather, to think that one was doing what 
might really help the poor people by stirring up sym- 
pathy on their behalf. I know what a risk there is of 
trying to do this directly and so not doing it at all, and 
I shall endeavor to avoid that mistake.” 

One is reminded of her recollection of the influence 
which she says Longfellow’s Bridge had upon her when 
a girl in her early teens. “I always identified the 
bridge with the wooden bridge at the Bull close by, 
and I really believe it is in a considerable measure 
responsible for my pessimistic turn of mind. The lines 

‘ And only the sorrow of others 

Throws its shadow over me’ 
filled me with despair, because it seemed to me that if 
one cared about the sorrows of others at all, it would 
be just as bad as one’s own. I don’t think I have 
ever materially altered my opinion on that point.” 

Miss Barlow has a very lofty conception of art, and 
her standard of work keeps so far out of reach that 
her frequent expressions of dissatisfaction have recalled 
oftentimes a glimpse of wistful aspiration which Mr. 
Barrie afforded me in one of his letters: ‘ Writing is 
all a pursuit of that which we can never seize; but we 
can go on pursuing ; all work is that.” 

Dr. Marcus Dods has ventured the statement regard- 
ing Bogland Studies, that were anyone to say that she 
has won for herself a place not only among the poets 
but among the immortals, it might be more rash to con- 
tradict than to make such a statement. Yet we find 
Miss Barlow writing of her Bogland Studies as a “ sort 
of poetry,” which is one reason why she prefers them to 
the Idyls. “I set my heart upon being a poet too long 
ever to give up the idea quite contentedly; ‘the old 
hope is hardest to be lost.’ A real poet I can never be, 
as I have, I fear, nothing of the lyrical faculty, and a 
poet without that is worse than a bird without wings.” 

It is a curious coincidence, not only that the small, 
neat handwriting should resemble that of Charlotte 
Bronté, but that their work should be arrived at through 
a common medium—that is to say, by inspiration and 
sympathy, and not by knowledge and experience. 
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The Young Poets of To-day....... GE éesesnes Contemporary Review 

There comes an hour in the life of every man of let- 
ters when he finds himself ranked among the old, and 
knows that he “richly deserves it.” He is “ the useful 
Blenkinsopp, the veteran Blenkinsopp.” Only yester- 
day, it seems, he was young and willful; girding, per- 
haps, at his seniors, certainly praising his more or less 
unknown contemporaries, discovering new poets, and 
feeling as proud as if new poets were new planets. To- 
day, if he wants the freshest ideas, if he wishes to study 
what the papers praise, what is in vogue, he must turn a 
backward glance on the ranks of youth, and read the 
esteemed works of his juniors. All men do not take 
very kindly to this necessity. Many are apt to ignore 
the new men, to ask disdainfully “who they are,” and 
to expect very little good from the Nazareth of a fresh 
generation. Perhaps this crabbedness of age is rather 
increased by the circumstance that young men do cling 
very fondly together, and quote each other’s works as if 
they were already classics, known and read of all. 

Mr. A. C. Benson’s book is a pretty book, but the 
gray paper covers are easily soiled. It is stated that 
only 500 copies are. printed, Why only 500? Do we 
not read in one of the literary papers that England 
abounds in 29,000 copies of a poem by Mr. Eric Mac- 
kay ? ‘There are, one hopes, more than 500 purchasers 
for Mr. Benson’s Poems, because these poems are foetry. 
It is, perhaps, impossible to define, in words, the differ- 
ence between poetry and good verse. ‘The former pro- 
duces an impression of delightful freshness, novelty, 
rightness, which mere good verse does not produce. 
Unluckily all impressions are subjective; others may 
not feel this impact from Mr. Benson’s muse as I feel it, 
while they may feel it from the muse of Mr. Francis 
Thompson, as, so far, I do not. There may be a way 
of arguing about what is so personal, so mystic almost, 
but it is a way which remains to be discovered. As Mr. 
Benson himself remarks, so much depends on associa- 
tions, and everyone has different associations. Still, 
every Oxford man has much the same associations 
abovt fritillaries, and Mr. Benson’s first piece (in blank 
verse) has fritillaries for its theme. This takes us at 
once to haunted ground, and “the edged brooks” that 
“are Thames’s tributaries.” The poem has notes of 
Wordsworth, and of Mr. Matthew Arnold, like some of 
Mr. Benson’s other verses. 

Mr. Zangwill (another young man) has been saying 
that “a ray of hopefulness is stealing into English 
poetry again, after the twilight grays of Clough, Arnold, 
and Tennyson.” One really had not regarded the 
author of Crossing the Bar as unhopeful, the author of 
Queen Guinevere and The Lotus-Eaters as “ gray.” 
But I am not able to say that I think Mr. Benson 
greater than Mr. Arnold, more gorgeous than Lord 
Tennyson. One misses something; his poems have not, 
like theirs, ‘the diapason of the deep,” the note that 
seems to thrill with some common chord of the universe. 
But they are, many of them, charming and original 
studies of Nature. They flash a picture on the inner 


eye, now and again, as 
‘¢ When the dawn with fingers cold 
Plucks at the low cloud’s edge.” 


They are harmonious, musical, manly, and unaffected. 
The pieces of a critical kind, as on Gray and Collins, 
show a sensitive and judicious taste. What one misses 
here, and among all the new poets (except in Mr. Kip- 
ling, of course), is something which clings to the mem- 
ory, and compels you to repeat it aloud when you walk 
alone, even as the two old gentlemen did in the street, 
each crooning to himself: 


‘¢Charge, Stanley, charge with spur of fire! ” 


So Hogg, on a lonely road, heard a young recruit shout- 
ing his Donald M’Donald. So we fogys have been 
wont to remember and repeat for the delight of sense 
and sound, The Lady of Shalott, or the Hymn to Pros- 
erpine. And Mr. Kipling’s Ballad of East and West 
affects us in that same way; so do many of his things, 
so do many of Mr. Bridges’s lines, which are not mar- 
tial like Mr. Kipling’s, but merely beautiful, haunting, 
not to be forgotten, the joy of solitude. Much as I 
admire many of Mr. Benson’s pieces, many of Mr. Wat- 
son’s, they do not lay hold of me in this way, and, if 
the world that reads poetry is of the same taste, then 
these new poets of whom we speak can hardly take the 
places of Tennyson and Matthew Arnold. 

Concerning Mr. Francis Thompson’s Poems, I have 
kept my mind open, as it were, by not reading the re- 
views by Mr. Coventry Patmore and Mrs. Hinkson, the 
lady who is, perhaps, best known by her maiden name 
of Miss Katherine Tynan. They might have stirred up 
the “ advocatus diaboli” within me; on the other hand, 
they might have interpreted to me the merits of Mr. 
Thompson. These, I confess, do not overstimulate me. 
I see what he is driving at perfectly well. I see what 
Walt Whitman is driving at, for that matter. But 
neither of these poets makes on me the effect (an excel- 
lent effect in itself) which each is conspicuously and 
conscientiously trying to make. Mr. Thompson seems 
to have some of the poets of the seventeenth century in 
his eye as models: Crashaw, forexample. But he has 
neither the burning ardor of the lines to St. Theresa, 
nor the quaint, pretty playfulness of “ that not impossi- 
ble She.” One is not fascinated by phrases like ‘ cock- 
shut-light” or, “‘ her mouth museful sweet.” 

‘¢ And some gold feather it has kept 


Show what floor it lately swept,” 


are lines that, in Crashaw, would seem an agreeable 
In Mr. Thompson the conceit, to my taste, is 
It suggests that angels moult, which is 


conceit. 
not agreeable. 
surely absurd. 

‘‘Immitigate ravening of the gates of hell,” 





is immitigate ! The reader may supply the sub- 
stantive. ‘The poem of which this is part, Manus Ani- 
mam Pinxit, has high qualities, indeed; but the in- 
fluence of the model is too apparent, here and elsewhere, 
in the use of long Latinized words. It is not natural to 
say to a dead cardinal: 
‘<] will not perturbate 
Thy Paradisal state.” 

It may have been natural once, to some scholarly sacred 
poets, but it is affectation now. We do not “ pertur- 
bate,” we perturb. Why a cardinal, in heaven, should 
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point out Mr. Thompson, elsewhere, to “the hosts 
angelical,” and say, 
‘¢ See, far away 
Lies one I saw on earth, 
One stricken from his birth 
With curse 
Of destinate verse,” 


I cannot even conjecture. There is no such deadly 
crime in being a minor poet that Mr. Thompson should 
despair and expect to go to the place which he men- 
tions in the plainest terms. It is not well, I admit, for 
Mr. Thompson to produce verse like what follows : 


‘¢ The abhorréd springs of Dis 
With seething presciences, 
Affirm 
The preparate worm.” 


It is not the way to write. But, as for the appalling 
results to poets of the “ curse of destinate verse,” Jove, 
one is sure, would only smile at Dis, and say, 


‘¢T damn such poets, go, you’re bit!” 


But, “enfin,” I am a fogy: words like “ trepidant,” 
and “impurate,” and “ conflagrate fancies” delight me 
not. ‘The poetry seems to be hyperbolical rather than 
sublime ; it seems to have more pose than passion. But 
its sublimity may be dwarfed and its passion obscured 
by the “ preparate” style; the long, the outworn, the 
voluntarily “rococo” Latinisms of the language. I do 
not mean to deny that there are fine passages of verse, 
like rich and jewelled brocades, in Mr. Thompson’s 
poems. But the general effect, the whole impression, 
on an old fellow, is not of originality but of a con- 
scientious and strenuous “ bizarrerie.” 

Of Mr. Norman Gale’s poems I can only write from 
memory. Some years ago a little volume, privately 
printed and anonymous, fluttered across my path ; prob- 
ably it is now an article greatly longed for by collectors. 
I deemed the pastoral strains most pleasing. Here were 
apple-blossoms, thrushes and other songsters of the 
grove, bubbling brooklets and affable rustic beauties, 
warmly appreciated. ‘These verses, it seems, were by 
Mr. Gale, and, in later volumes, he displays the same 
kindly taste in topics ; the same pleasant sub-Herrickian 
melodies are poured forth by his comely Muse. Dowsa- 
bella lives again, and cowslips are in bloom. 

Dropping once more into prose, one takes up Mr. 
Davidson’s Random Itinerary. This, also, is a very 
pretty little book; they are all very pretty little books. 
By way of adding to the gayety of nations, and illus- 
trating Mr. Zangwill’s theory of our hopeful young sing- 
ers, the artist has decorated Mr. Davidson’s book with 
a design of three persons being starved to death. Inthe 
name of Ugolino and the Duke of Rothesay, what has 
this to do with suburban strolls? Mr. Davidson has 
added a ballad about a musical genius who starved his 
wife and child, or let them starve, while he was meditat- 
ing oratorios or other harmonious performances. How- 
ever, they all went to heaven and were told that 


‘* Nothing is lost that’s wrought with tears.” 


That is where the hopefulness comes in. I do not want 
to be flippant, but Mr. Zangwill’s sanguine criticism 
over-excited me. Mr. Davidson’s Fleet Street Eclogues 
are so good, so novel, that I expected more than I find 
in his Random Itinerary. I am fond of Nature, but I 
do not care for minute information about what the trees, 
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birds, and early vegetables of all kinds are doing. Mr. 
Davidson (p. 7) compares blackthorn in blossom to 
fresh paint, “as fresh as paint,” “of a bluish tinge like 
wet paint.” One can never see blackthorn blossoms 
again without feeling a hallucinatory smell of wet paint, 
which is disagreeable in a country place. But it is all 
matter of taste. I do not care much for Mr. Jefferies’ 
catalogues of natural objects. The chestnut pattering 
on the ground pleases in In Memoriam; a paragraph 
about pattering chestnuts, and what the husk is like, and 
what the kernel, bores me. I know all about that 
already. Others like descriptions of this kind. Mr. 
Davidson gives some, but I prefer his conversations 
with rural folks to his descriptions and to his discussions 
with himself about Burns’ love affairs. The Downs, 
and the people on the Downs, the people everywhere, 
make the attraction of the book. One has a strong 
impression that Mr. Davidson can do better things, and 
indeed he has done them before now. But he does not 
quite seem to have “ found himself” yet. 

To return to poets; it is only fair to observe that we 
can never appreciate a poet till we have lived with his 
verse. A first reading may captivate us, but does not 
reveal all its qualities, and thus we can never criticise 
a poet truly, unless he both captivates us at first and 
then constrains us often to renew our intimacy with him. 
There is certainly something that captivates us in Mr. 
Yeats’s verse. It really has the distinct and indefinable 
Celtic quality, the yearning note, and the confused 
memory of things ancient and wonderful, “ half remem- 
bered and half forgot.” The Man who dreamed of 
Fairyland, in Mr. Yeats’s Countess Kathleen, repre- 
sents the race whose imagination has the same unique 
note in the Mabinogion, in the Triads, in the old Irish 
heroic tales, in the West Highland Miarchen, in the 
fragments of peasant song, Volks-lieder, love lyrics, 
which have been recently published in prose translations. 
This charm Mr. Yeats exercises both in his very singu- 
lar and vivid prose studies, Celtic Twilight, and in his 
poems. These occasionally remind one of a Celtic 
Heine. But apart from this one admirable quality, this 
fairy touch, one does not feel certain that Mr. Yeats’s 
Muses have matter enough for long endurance. They 
are probably seen at their best in his shortest and most 
simple lyrics and in his prose. There is a poet, Mr. 
Nimmo Christie, whose poems I have only read in se- 
rials, and who takes me much; but then the charm is 
that of associations for which every one does not care. 
His “ pipes” still “ play for Charlie”; for 

‘¢Old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


No doubt there are many other tuneful voices, but is 
there a new voice that sounds high, and clear, and im- 
perishable, above the rest? There is none, or, if any 
there be, my ears have not heard it. 





Living European Novelists........... Literary Celebrities............ The Dial 

Of the three or four great novelists that Russia has 
produced, Count Tolstoi alone is left, and from him 
there is little reason to expect any further work com- 
parable with War and Peace, Anna Karenina, or even 
with The Cossacks. The writer of almost first-rate 
fiction has become a producer of third-rate tracts, and 
literature mourns the defection. But the great Slavonic . 
North has sent us of recent years, in the person of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist, a writer of 
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fiction quite the equal of the Russian soldier turned 
pietist. His magnificent romantic trilogy devoted to 
the seventeenth-century wars of the Polish Common- 
wealth, and his subtle piece of psychological analysis 
called Without Dogma, are masterpieces’in their re- 
spective kinds, and with them Polish literature renews 
the appeal to European attention first made by Mickie- 
wicz half a century ago. The one notable name of 
literary Hungary at the present day is that of the veteran 
Maurus Jokai, who has written innumerable novels, and 
whom his countrymen have recently taken much delight 
in honoring. The step from Hungary to Austria is 
easy, politically if not ethnically, but no Austrian 
novelist seems greatly worthy of mention. Probably 
the most important names are those of Herr Karl Emil 
Franzos, whose Ein Kampf um’s Recht is certainly a 
great novel, and the Ritter von Sacher-Masoch. 

In Germany, both Herr Spielhagen and Herr Freytag 
are still at work, although the former is producing poor 
novels and the latter none at all. But the author of 
Problematische Naturen and Hammer und Amboss is 
one of the great names of German nineteenth-century 
literature, and the author of Soll und Haben and Die 
Verlorne Handschrift is even more assuredly another. 
Herr Heyse, also, who has written two of the best 
German novels in existence, remains in the ranks, and 
may yet give the world a worthy successor to Kinder 
der Welt and Im Paradiese. ‘The conspicuous group of 
German novelists who have dealt with the romance of 
ancient history should in the present connection at least be 
represented by Herr Felix Dahn’s Ein Kampf um Rom, 
and possibly also by one or two of the better among the 
many romantic fictions of Dr. Ebers. In Scandinavian 
countries, the first place among writers of fiction must 
be given to Herr Bjérnson. As a writer of peasant 
idyls—Arne, Synnéve Solbakken and the like—he first 
became known to the world outside of Norway; as the 
author of the two ambitious books of his later years— 
Det Flager i Byen og paa Havnen and Paa Guds Veje 
—he has greatly extended and strengthened his already 
wide reputation. A word may be given to the new 
blood infused into the life of Dutch literature by the 
somewhat morbid sensitivists, of whom Herr Louis 
Couperus is the most conspicuous, and another word— 
this time of unqualified praise—to the Dutchman who 
calls himself “* Maarten Maartens.” 

It is a little curious that Italy, from whom we have 
reason to expect much, should have no contemporary 
writer of fiction deserving of mention here, should have 
produced, indeed, but one great novel in the course of 
the century. One need only evoke the recollection of 
I Promessi Sposi to realize how comparatively insig- 
nificant is the best that is offered by any Italian novelist 
now living. On the other hand, Spain, toward whom 
we had little reason to look for literary activity, has 
shown a promising development during the past few 
years, and has produced, in Sefiores Valera, Valdes, 
and Galdos, a group of novelists of whom any country 
might be proud. When we turn to France, we find an 
embarras de richesse indeed, for France and England 
have throughout the century shared the highest honors 
in the art of fiction. While other countries have pro- 
duced great novelists now and then, these two have 
been well supplied nearly all the time. At present, 
although France can boast no Balzac, no Stendhal, no 
Flaubert, no Dumas pére, and no Hugo, she still boasts 
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the creative genius that gave us the immortal Tartarin 
and the immense vitality and force that have produced 
the Rougon-Macquart series, the grace and humor of 
the author of L’Abbe Constantin, and the subtle psy- 
chology displayed in Cosmopolis, by the newest of the 
Academicians. And besides MM. Daudet and Zola, 
Halevy and Bourget, there are the names of M. Feuillet, 
M. Cherbuliez, M. Anatole France, M. Edouard Rod, 
and so many others that we hardly know where to stop. 





The Personal Equation of Genius..... Joel Benton....New York Home Journal 

It has been the fashion of late to write about style. 
Mr. Pater, whose title to the topic has been well earned, 
has done so in his own impeccable way. Howells and 
Burroughs and Maurice Thompson, and a number of 
others whose opinions we respect, have added their 
separate contributions ; and, incidentally, their illustra- 
tions to the argument. It is a very suggestive topic— 
not easy to dismiss within brief limits, and a very fas- 
cinating one to those who care for literary art, even 
though its secret is elusive and aerial. It confronts us 
like the atmosphere in one of Corot’s landscapes, and is 
more easily felt than explained. A knowledge of its 
ingredients would make literary art, not the rare thing 
it is, but a universal accomplishment. Matthew Arnold 
thought that Swift and Addison were masters of style, 
and that Carlyle and Emerson were bereaved for the 
want of it. But, if this be really so, it would be a puz- 
zling problem to undertake to bestow the appropriate 
pity. If weshould accept the inference which Arnold’s 
argument suggests, our difficulty would still be perplex- 
ing; for in what way, then, could we celebrate the pos- 
session of style as important? Emerson said of man- 
ners that they are the “how,” and not the “ what.” 
If we employ this comparison to express the relation 
between style and topic, a certain truth would be sug- 
gested, but the illustration would be superficial. For 
style is often almost the major part of the production to 
be considered. It not seldom comes very near to being 
the commanding thing which interests us. In Matthew 
Arnold’s essays we are often called to pause and to 
reflect upon an indefinite charm of manner that is joined 
to an exquisite grasp of the topic. In Herbert Spencer’s 
page we are thinking of the “ what” only—or, if we 
meditate upon his style, it is to wonder at the heavy, 
lumbering vehicle. Arnold is often diffuse, to be sure, 
and repetitive, but he never fails to make his most indo- 
lently drawn-out paragraphs zsthetically satisfying and 
artistic. The poet is perpetually appearing through the 
prose embodiment. 

There can be no adequate treatment of style from the 
grammarian’s perspective solely, or from the mere critic’s. 
What we too often hear is a discussion of technique, as 
if that were about all. But there is much more than 
that—the man behind the rules. The French saying 
gives the omitted factor: “‘ Style—it is the man.” When 
Wordsworth said he could write like Shakespeare if he 
had a mind to, Charles Lamb gave the only proper 
reply: “ Yes, if you only had the mind.” The question 
is really one that concerns the personal equation, It 
was curious that so nice and acute a critic as Arnold, in 
his astonishing lecture on Emerson, was so swayed by 
the grammatical fetish, and the supremacy of merely 
rhetorical rules. It was not so strange that Dr. Johnson 
put Addison as the supreme model for English style. 
There was in Johnson’s time a truth in the often-quoted 


’ 
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dictum which he uttered that is no longer pertinent. 
Addison is still interesting after a fashion; but his style 
is no longer to be struggled with by day or to be sat up 
with by night. Who would undertake to say anything 
now in the way that Addison said it? We can still 
enjoy the gentle humor, the neat irony, and the imper- 
turbable good-nature of the Spectator essays, and must 
note their careful finish and general correctness of ex- 
pression. But in respect to style, they merely serve as 
do the frozen and petrified specimens of a museum from 
which the pulsing life has departed. And yet Arnold, 
trying to be judicial, and not doubting that he was 
speaking sanely, made Addison one of the great writers 
(which it is doubtful if he ever was in any large sense), 
and denied to Carlyle and Emerson any place in that 
classification. The conclusion is too absurd to require a 
rebutting argument. ‘To state it is sufficient of itself to 
insure its refutation. 

I am afraid it is too often thought that style is some 
completed commodity that you can obtain, and that you 
can put on artificially, as you would a mantle or a gar- 
ment. But this is just what it is not, and just what you 
cannot do. Any attempt to do this suggests the misfit 
with which the farmer dresses his post or pole, as a 
warning to feathered marauders. If the thought fails 
to make imperatively its own way of expression, it halts 
and become feeble. There is no note of sincerity in it, 
and it loses both force and truth. We would ask no 
one to write as Emerson and Carlyle wrote; but we 
would not have had them write differently from what 
Each came honestly, and not all at once by 
his mode oflocution. Youcan trace strands of the tex- 
ture to their proper sources. Emerson’s style was not 
fixed in poetry until he had mingled in his own meta- 
physics notes from the Elizabethan lyrists; nor was his 
prose settled without a trace of Montaigne, and a cer- 
tain directness like Cobbett’s, among other influences, 
But over both his prose and poetry was thrown an un- 
limited bath from the Orient. And all these traits came 
along unconsciously, so that the composite result was 
his alone. In Carlyle’s case the transition of his style 
to its final form was, perhaps, more sudden. He was 
touched not simply by the contact with German thought, 
but the idiom of some of the greatest German authors 
seemed naturally to fit his own mind. If you translate 
Richter without change of idiom, you will think very 
often that you are reading Carlyle. Whatever may be 
thought of these suggested lines of inheritance culmin- 
ating in the two fashions of speech, made notable by 
Emerson and Carlyle, it can be said they made the 
pattern theirs by their predominant genius. In poetry, 
where forms of line and stanza are mainly fixed before- 
hand, we can see that the way of using them is most 
significant. The quatrain of In Memoriam was not 
invented by Tennyson, for it was used long before he 
tried it. But it was Tennyson who made it a special 
vehicle and lifted it so high that it is almost a fatal trial 
now for any lesser poet to adopt it. And is not Tenny- 
son’s blank verse a really new species? We may talk 
of the “style,” and we may quite successfully imitate it 
in the matter of accent and form; but the pulse and 
flavor of the Idyls will be found wanting in the best 
copy conceivable. 

Lessing illustrates what the manner of doing a thing 
means, and how much personality there is in it, in the 
question he makes a Greek epigrammatist ask in the 


they did. 
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Laocoén. Addressing an exceedingly deformed man, 
the epigrammatist asks: ‘‘ Who would paint you when 
nobody will look at you?” The artist’s reply, says 
Lessing, is: “I will paint you, though you are too 
homely to look upon; for those who take no pleasure in 
seeing you will delight in my picture on account of its 
consummate skill in portrayal.” In literary art it is also 
the master’s hand and the personal element that count 
most of all—so that often the “ how” is more than the 
“what.” The charm of Charles Lamb’s Essays cannot 
be grammatically or rhetorically estimated. It grows 
out of the genial humanism and quaint irradiating humor 
which has had no embodied successor. There have 
been other happy and delightful humorists since Lamb, 
but none that makes real for us a repetition of his pecu- 
liarly inimitable gift. In the poets especially the human 
touch is of the first importance. ‘Too many have tried 
to fulfill the poetic function on the supposition that a 
poet can be made before he has shown symptoms of 
being born. This is mistaking aspiration for inspiration. 
Many have wondered why it is that a poet like Long- 
fellow—though Longfellow was not of the very highest 
rank—has not had some successor in the generation that 
now is, who can fill an equally large place, if not the 
same place, in public estimation. The reason is not 
that our minor poets do not write well, or are not liter- 
ary enough: for the technique of modern verse-writers 
has never been surpassed for its variety of excellence. 
So long, therefore, as this still is the chief aim, and the 
magazine editors rather prefer polished cherry-stones to 
ripe cherries in full fruitage, so long we shall have a 
good deal of melodious, or architectural nothingness, in 
the place of poetry which has a human voice behind it. 
Our current literature, in the main, is by far too con- 
ventional. The magazine must have everybody’s angles 
shaved and sand-papered off. Even as far back as 
Thoreau’s time, when individuality in an article, as well 
as originality, was more tolerable than now, Thoreau 
himself was put on a Procrustean bed. He was made 
to surrender a part of himself, so that the article should 
not over-emphasize one spot in the magazine. That 
factor which I have chosen to call the personal equa- 
tion, is really what we want the most of from a writer, 
if we want anything whatever from him. But all the 
forces and fashions of the time go to eliminating this, or 
to bottling it up. 

It is true enough, as Horace:says, that to have some- 
thing to say is the source and fountain of style. With 
a full mind, the fit words and the perfect order drop 
down as naturally and gracefully as the pictures in a 
kaleidoscope. There is genius often in a child’s account 
of things, though it is perfectly without artifice or study. 
But the most of us work, in these sophisticated times, 
perfunctorily. Schopenhauer calls style “the physiog- 
nomy of the mind,” and thus it is an index of character. 
What we really want in writing is the author’s full, un- 
hindered personality. When Emerson speaks of words 
that are.“ vascular ”—which bieed if you cut them—he 
means words that voice a real human experience. Those 
that fail to do this are, in the main, vain—vox et prete- 
rea nihil. Make your page classic and flowery in forra, 
if you know how to do so; but without some communi- 
cation of life it will not move us. There may though 
be power which does not give entire delight. Take, for 
instance, two diverse examples, Kipling and Zola. The 
first may not wholly please, and may even exasperate ; 











and the second may altogether disgust. But it is the 
personal pungency of the author, in each case, which 
stamps the style, and has made for each his particular 
fame. In this there is nothing inconsistent with a 
modern writer’s definition of style, who justly calls it 
“the sense of what is beautiful and right in thought and 
language.” But the great writer gives to language 
something more than the dictionary equivalent. The 
words he uses are polarized, and carry, in his connec- 
tion, a new emphasis and meaning, as when you read 
Homer and the great tragedians, you feel, as some one 
says, that you have been talking with the gods. 


é 





Medical Fads in Literature...... Rene Doumic...... Revue des Deux Mondes 

Among several methods of muddling literary ques- 
tions, the one which may claim the credit of obscuring 
such questions the most is the introduction into literary 
criticism of the latest medical fads. Of these, pretty 
generally known is the theory of “ degeneracy,” brought 
into notice in the practic@of medicine by French alien- 
ists, borrowed from them by Lombroso in his studies of 
criminality, and thence transferred to literature. This 
word “degeneracy,” by the way in which it has been 
abused, has become one of those vague terms which may 
be made to mean anything and everything. Originally, 
the phenomenon which it designates was applied to a 
family and implied the idea of descent. Children sprung 
from unhealthy parents descend after some generations 
and by degrees into idiocy, after which the family be- 
comes instinct. During a period relatively recent, this 
idea has been developed into a mortal malady for a race, 
just as there are mortal maladies for an individual. A 
mortal malady for a race, however, by reason of the 
crossing of races, can occur but very rarely. The appli- 
cation of the term did not stop here. It is now applied 
to all individuals who present certain symptoms. Yet 
these symptoms—without speaking of those which may 
be of little importance, such as the shape of the ears or 
the mouth—may be accidental, belonging to the indi- 
vidual and having no relation whatever to the race. 
There cannot be the slightest foundation for inferring, 
because certain symptoms of degeneracy are met with in 
several individuals, that these symptoms prove the degen- 
eracy of the race to which these individuals belong. 
Such a course of reasoning, followed out consistently, 
would lead one into the wildest vagaries of the fool- 
ish and illogical. 

An application of the theory I have been describing to 
literature is made in a recently published book entitled 
Degeneracy, by M. Max Nordau, who, nothwithstand- 
ing his German name and the fact that his work was 
originally published in German,—a French translation 
has been issued—is a doctor of the Faculty of Medicine 
of Paris. He has studied the artistic and literary ten- 
dencies which have most recently appeared in Europe. 
He finds in those tendencies cerebral troubles well known 
to alienists and which have been described and classified 
by them. He concludes that we are witnessing a phe- 
nomenon of a kind Which may be called the “twilight of 
the peoples,” which cannot be compared to the agony 
of the antique world, but which is more alarming. Ac- 
cording to M. Nordau, this malady has developed most 
in France. It is from our society and our manners, as 
from our books and our pictures, that he borrows most 
of his examples. He finds proof of his theory in the 
manner in which we furnish our apartments. There are 
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significant signs, in his opinion, in the way in which our 
women dress their hair and our men cut their beard. 
His book begins like a medical treatise. The first three 
chapters are entitled: Symptoms, Diagnosis, Etiology. 

I am not ignorant that in our recent esthetic fashions 
there is much food for satire. In the latest of these 
fashions the author discovers much to support his the- 
ories. ‘This latest fashion is the symbolical school, The 
productions of this school, however much they may 
differ one from another in certain respects, can be rec- 
ognized by one feature common to them all—ohscur- 
ity. This obscurity is the result of several causes. The 
chief cause, however, is that the writers of this school 
do not clearly know what they want to say. The next 
cause is that they are not acquainted with their mother 
tongue. They have proposed, among other things, to 
reform our versification, or, at least, to modify its mech- 
anism, and in proposing that they are doing a laudable 
thing. ‘The principle on which they base their proposed 
reform, however, isa false principle. Their theory reposes 
on a disregard of the proper nature of eachart. Like the 
school of Gautier and the Parnassians, of which these 
symbolists are the offspring, they propose to apply to 
poetry the processes of the plastic arts, and to introduce 
into it the processes of music. They despoil words of 
their meaning and empty them of their intellectual con- 
tents in order to attend only to the sonorousness of syl- 
lables. Nothing is gained by trying to transpose the 
mode of expression of each act and to demand of it 
effects which it is not of its essence to produce. Among 
the writers of this group some are simple mystifiers, and 
these are not the most interesting. 

I-am acquainted with these fashions, and I deplore 
them. I cannot admit, however, that the state of mind 
which they denote attains in France a special intensity. 
This M. Nordau affirms gratuitously. Or rather, 
he is obliged to contradict himself in several places. 
In fact, Tolstoi, Ibsen, Wagner, and others whom this 
German writer with his morose vein falls foui of, were 
celebrated in Europe before they were ever known in 
France. And where has M. Nordau been able to find 
out that symbolism has in France the importance he 
attaches to it? He appears to believe that all France 
is attentive to the prophecies of the Esthetes, and that 
people generally, both in the capital and in the prov- 
inces, are occupied with trying to determine whether, 
according to the terms of the sonnet often cited, A is 
black, F is white, or whether copper corresponds to red, 
and the violin to blue. M. Nordau discourses about 
pretended physico-psychological laws, which, even 
if they were thoroughly settled, would teach us nothing 
about the march of literature. Literary evolution has 
its laws, which are the same as the laws of the human 
mind. If there are produced in literature movements 
of “reaction,” it is not that writers find puerile sat- 
isfaction in doing the opposite of what was done by 
their predecessors. It springs from the fact that there is 
among the different tendencies of the human mind a sort 
of unstable equilibrium, and that those tendencies which 
have been for a time repressed make an effort to reap- 
pear and develop themselves freely. This is a point of 
which M. Nordau takes no account; and his oversight 
in that respect arises from the extraordinary narrowness 
of his conception of the human mind, a bigotry and 
blindness which perverts every observation to fit into 
and justify his pre-conceived ideas and speculations. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 











Whisper That You Love Me....Samuel M. Peck....Atlanta Journal Out of the chill and the shadow 



























O tell me not of distant lands ’ . Into the thrill and the shine ; 
Where art and nature blend, Out of the death and the famine 
And weave their spells with wedded hands Into the fullness divine. 
To work a wondrous end, Out of the sigh and the silence 
Where bleak-browed heights their forms uprear Into the deep-swelling song ! 
Or cooling fountains flow, Out of the exile and bondage 
But whisper that you love me, Dear, Into the home-gathered throng. 
’Tis all I care to know. PM sccikcccyeu Barton Grey...........+. Poems 
O tell me not of summer seas He took her hand and looked at her; 
That glass the wistful moon, No sound did that deep stillness stir ; 
Or ripple in the spicy breeze Even the weary wandering rain 
With languid waves in tune, Had ceased to beat upon the pane ; 
Where naught save night e’er sheds a tear Only about the perfect mouth 
O’er laughing isles a-blow, A sigh, more faint than the faint South, 
Just whisper that you love me, Dear, Hovered a moment’s space, and then 
’Tis all I care to know. Died into nothingness ggain. 
O tell me not of palace walls The words he spoke were brief and slow; 
Where marble statues gleam, Whaxt could he say she did not know? 
And every slanting sunbeam falls What se of that impetuous soul 
Upon an artist’s dream. But owned her calm serene control ? 
In vain such splendor woos the ear No need for him to test her heart 
When all my heart’s a-glow. With cunning fence of verbal art; 
So whisper that you love me, Dear, Only to ask and wait her will, 
’Tis all I care to know. And, winniag—losing—love her still. 







Perhaps she wavered ; ay, perhaps 
The shadow of the cloud that wraps 
The future from our questioning gaze 
Let in some glimpse of after days. 
Some hint of all she might possess 
In that true spirit’s tenderness, 
If but her weaker life might move 
Unto the music of his love. 





Going Home....Margaret E. Sangster....On the Road Home (Harper) 





Out of the chill and the shadow, 
Into the thrill and the shine; 
Out of the death and the famine 

Into the fullness divine. 
Up from the strife and the battle 
(Oft with the shameful defeat), 


Up to the palm and the laurel, 
O, but the res: will be sweet ! Perhaps! Who knows? He only knew 


The large gray eyes were dim with dew; 
Saw only on the mouth’s sweet bloom 

The shadow of reluctant doom; 
Felt only one sad gentle word— 

And then through that deep stillness heard 
Once more the weary wandering rain 

Beat dull against the window pane. 









Leaving the cloud and the tempest, 
Reaching the balm and the cheer, 
Finding the end of our sorrow, 
Finding the end of our fear. 
Seeing the face of the Master 
Yearned for in ‘‘ distance and dream,” 
O, for that rapture of gladness ! 

















O, for that vision supreme ! It Might Have Been....Love’s Vain Regrets....Great Thoughts 
Meeting the dear ones departed, A withered leaf, a silken thread, 
Knowing them, clasping their hands, Some grasses frail and sere, 
All the beloved and true-hearted, Are lying desolate and dead 
There in the fairest of lands! On Love’s fantastic bier. 
Sin evermore left behind us, But yet a ceaseless song they sing 
Pain nevermore to distress ; Of cruel, hopeless pain ; 
Changing the moan for the music, For, in the sweetest thoughts they bring, 
Living the Savior to bless. I hear the sad refrain— 






**It might have been!” 





Why should we care for the dying 










That is but springing to light? A glove that dropped from fingers fair, 
Why should we shrink from the struggle, A ring with rubies set, 

Pale at the swift-closing strife ? A little tress of golden hair 
Since it is only behind us, With tears of sorrow wet. 

Scarcely a step and a breath, fer heart was light; so mine alone 
All that dear home of the living, Hath learned to love and grieve ; 

Guarded by what we call death ! And so, through life’s dull monotone, 






The golden tress doth weave— 


There we shall learn the sweet meanings : 
‘It might have been ! * 


Hidden to-day from our eyes, 









There we shall waken like children The boat lies idly at my feet, 
Joyous at gift and surprise. The sky is blue above, 

Come then, dear Lord, in the gloaming, The sunlit waves make music sweet, 
Or when the dawning is gray! And all is fair but Love ; 

Take us to dwell in Thy presence— For in the cup that memory takes 





Only Thyself lead the way. I taste again the lees, 





And one long silent chord awakes 
And whispers to the breeze— 
‘‘It might have been! ” 


The fondest love the heart has missed 
May come again some day, 
Though eyes that wept and lips we’ve kissed 
Have coldly turned away ; 
But in the love that lives apart 
Through waste of weary years, 
A voice will haunt the aching heart, 
And murmur in its tears— 
‘*It might have been!” 


Solitariness....Marie Mumford Meinell....The Outiook 
Seek not to bare the sorrow of thy heart, 
In restless striving for desired relief. 
Draw close the veil and hide thyself apart, 
Nor mar the solemn sacredness of grief. 
When all the comforters can do is done, 
Still is the heartache thine, and thine alone. 


Think not to share the secret of thy mind, 


Though its tormenting thought corrode the brain. 


The kindred spirit may, with patience kind, 
Attempt to grasp thy subtleties in vain. 
In vain thou hast revealed the hidden gold: 
When all is said, not half has yet been told. 

Hope not to lay the burden of thy soul 


Upon another, howsoever near. 
All fellow-traveliers toward an unknown goal, 


Each for himself must vanquish doubt and fear. 
Yet shall we find, when the rough journey’s done, 


By grace of God, we are no more alone. 


The Wound....Love's Secret Scar....All the Year Round 
Fling the gay stuffs above it, 
The scar that the wound has left; 
Hide it with glowing flowers, 
With fingers quick and deft ; 
: Speak as if never a weapon, 
Held in a reckless hand, 
Had struck a blow so cruel; 
The world will understand. 


The world will look and lightly 
Say it is all forgot; 

The sneer, the lie, the treason, 
Are all as they were not. 

Change in the law of Nature, 
And love, and faith, and trust 

Are things too fair and dainty 
To tread life’s common dust. 


Only when all is over, 
The curtain drawn o’er the play ; 
When the voice has hushed its pleadings, 
The smile has died away ; 
When the corpse is decked for burial, 
And things show as they are, 
Deep, red, and angry, as at first, 
I think they’ll find the scar. 


Life’s Sweetest Things....@. Roxby....Chambers's Journal 
There’s beauty in the dawning light, 
And twilight fair or starlit night 
Has each its charm and grace; 
But lovelier still on earth to me, 
The fairest thing my eye can see, 
The beauty of thy face. 
There’s calmness on the ocean’s breast, 
As deep and blue it seems to rest 
*Neath bluer heavens above ; 
But deeper, calmer, still to me 
Than ever sea or sky can be, 
Thine azure eyes, my love! 
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There’s music in the running stream, 

And music when the woodlands seem 
Awake with songs of birds ; 

But sweeter, dearer, still to me 

Than nature’s voice can ever be, 
The music of thy words. 


Her Little Room....Frank L. Stanton..... Atlanta Constitution 


This is the little room where she 
Walked beautiful for love and me: 
Here, on the windowsill, her flowers 
Woo all the winds in daylight hours ; 
And sweetly breathe, when breezes stir, 
Of the dear, lovely face of her ! 


This is the little room—so lone ! 

My soul, into the silence grown, 

Starts at each leaf that taps the pane, 
Low-listening for her step again ! 

How creaks the stairway and the gate ! 
Why lingereth my love so late ? 

Here, on the little fireplace mat, 

Lie two blown ribbons from her hat; 
And there—a messenger of love— 

A tinted, tapered, scented glove! 

What tender memories cluster o’er it! 
For I have kissed the hand that wore it! 
From dawn, until the shadows fall, 

I dream before the lonely wall 

Where hangs her picture, and I yearn 
To kiss the golden curls that burn 
Above her womanly, sweet brow; 
Would she could come and kiss me now! 


All things speak of her—all the place 

Hath a remembrance of her face ; 

The last flower that she wore—the last 

Dim pathway where her footstep passed ; 

The morning-glories near the door, 

Seem whispering: ‘‘ Will she come no more?” 





This is the little room where she 
Walked beautiful for love and me! 
But, oh! the utter loneliness ! 

The flowers that miss her sweet caress! 
Only the night-wind creaks the gate: 
Why lingereth my love so late? 


A Forsaken /dol..Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler..Pall Mall Magazine 


Jacob buried his gods at Shechem— 
Cast-off idols of stone and wood. 

Well he wot they would ne’er bespeak him 
Further evil nor future good; 

Nevertheless he could not treat them 
Just like pieces of wood and stone, 

When he thought how he’d try to seat them 
Up aloft on an altar-throne. 


Once an idol I fondly cherished, 

Which was known by the name you bear ; 
But my faith in its virtues perished 

When I found it was false as fair : 
Nevertheless I could not break it, 

Like an image of worthless clay, 
When I thought how I’d try to make it 

All I ever could hope or pray. 


In my heart, down a shady hollow, 
Where the willow of weeping waves 

Hide false gods, I was wont to follow, 
Out of sight in forgotten graves. 

There you lie with no name above you— 
With no epitaph false or true, 

Save the fact that I used to love you 
Ere at Shechem I buried you. 












CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES: HOME AND ABROAD 





President Carnot's President Carnot, says the New 
Life-Work York Evening Sun, was one of 
those rare men who, arriving at high office through cir- 
cumstances largely accidental, rise to their opportunities 
and gain a reputation where others lose it. On the very 
eve of his election to the headship of the Republic he 
was but the shadow of an historical name. He was 
simply the honest, respectable representative in public 
life, and in a very mild way at that, of a family which 
had gained reputation through its greatest member in 
the struggle for existence which followed the Revolu- 
tion. But that he himself would contribute to the fame 
of his race was not expected. This was shown by the 
designation of “ President for want of a better,” which 
was speedily applied to him. But the stop-gap man, as 
his administration went on, won people round to another 
way of thinking when he brought about bigger results 
than had been achieved by other and more brilliant 
men. Judged by results, by actual work done, Sadi- 
Carnot has furnished France with a constructive policy. 
At the time of Carnot’s succession to the Presidency 
the Republic had two points of weakness: one internal, 
and the other external. In one direction was the Roy- 
alist opposition to the established order of things, which 
was particularly strong, owing to the fact that it had 
the undivided support of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the other was the fact of a united Germany with an 
army admittedly superior to that of France. To-day 
the Royalist party has been virtually swept out of exist- 
ence because monarchism and clericalism are no longer 
convertible terms, and the French army is in a state of 
perfection which it never reached before in the history 
of the country. One result is no less important than 
the other. The first means a united France; the sec- 
ond an effective France. 

President Carnot succeeded in bringing about this state 
of affairs through the possession of two qualities. He 
was absolutely honest and absolutely fearless. A re- 
publican of the republicans, he believed in France for 
the French, and not for any section of the people, not 
even if that section was the majority. With the Ex- 
treme Left, who would have crushed liberty under the 
pretense of carrying out the “ the principles of the Rev- 
olution,” he had no sympathy whatever. He looked at 
those principles from a different point of view. The 
equality of men was a principle which he held to most 
faithfully in its broadest and most charitable sense. 

It was here that his political courage showed itself. 
At the time when the first steps were taken with a view 
to bringing about an understanding between Paris and 


the Vatican, the very suggestion of any dealings with 
the Church was sufficient to bring upon any man the 


suspicion of political heresy. That Carnot should have 
adhered consistently to the line of policy which he fol- 
lowed out, showed an amount of farseeing political wis- 
dom which has been fully justified by the event. From 
the French bishops came the most strenuous opposition 
to the Pope’s policy. But by degrees this has been 
dying out, and the participation of a prelate who had 
recently had trouble with the Government, in the warm 
reception of the President at Lyons, was decidedly indic- 
ative of the change which had been brought about. 


During the short lives of the innumerable Ministries 
which have governed France within recent years, the 
steady, permanent force has been the President. Pre- 
miers came into power through the fickle fancy of a 
chamber whose majority was perpetually in a state of 
flux. They were capable of nothing like strong gov- 
ernment, because they were never sure of their own ex- 
istence for a single day. Yet all the time the country 
went ahead steadily and surely, because there was a 
strong hand at the wheel, that of a man who was not 
an intriguer, because he believed that his first duty was 
to France and not to himself. The public sense of this 
quality in the man gave the assurance that he would not 
make use, as a military man might have done, of public 
uncertainties to make himself a dictator. 

In addition to political honesty, Carnot was person- 
ally an absolutely honest man. When the Panama 
revelations spread consternation throughout the country, 
there was at no time the shadow of a suspicion that 
any records would come to light which would shame 
him. The hope of the Royalists, already scattered, was 
that, if it could be shown that the head of the nation 
was stained, public indignation would overturn the re- 
publican institutions through sheer despair and indigna- 
tion. The President came out of the ordeal of fire ab- 
solutely unscathed, and his purity undoubtedly resulted 
in the salvation of France from convulsions and possible 
revolution. President Carnot had many of the qualities 
of his ancestor, the “organizer of victory” under the 
great Napoleon. As Minister of Public Works under 
Ferry, he showed great capacity in carrying out the huge 
enterprises which, through the State control of rail- 
roads, had a close connection with the defenses of the 
country. In the expenditure of many millions of francs 
and the employment of an army of employees he showed 
the strictest economy, method and honesty. Carnot had 
a happy way of doing the right thing in the right way. 
He was a dignified figure at public functions. His per- 
sonal courage in the ordinary sense was undoubted. 
When the Anarchist outrages multiplied he refused to 
increase his military escort, for to do so would have 
been to give his cavalcade the appearance of that of a 
monarch. Consequently, on State occasions he drove 
in a carriage accompanied by a small squad of cavalry 
far in the front and another in the rear, and with no 
attendants at the side of the equipage. This very re- 
publican simplicity gave the opportunity to the assassin 
which resulted in his death. Aspirants to the Presidency 
have recently expressed their doubts as to the Presi- 
dent’s honesty when he declared that he did not intend 
to seek re-election. Taking the man on his record, there 
seems to be no reason why his word should be doubted. 

Wm, D. Whitney, Our Of Professor Whitney, who died 
Foremost American Scholar recently, the Independent, says : 

It is evidence of the primacy we yet give to the study 
of men over the study of things that we bestow the 
title of our foremost American scholar on William 
Dwight Whitney, the philologist, rather than on others 
who, in biology or astronomy, have conferred the 
highest honor on American scholarship. Nature gave 
Professor Whitney a mind of unusual strength and 











His own will put his powers to persistent 
use. Nature did not make a philologist of him; that 
was almost an accident. He once told us that in his 
youth his tastes led him rather to the natural sciences, 
and that his brother, Josiah D., the distinguished geol- 
ogist, was more inclined to linguistics. Indeed, he did 
some good work in science before he devoted himself to 
philology. But when he was a young man, just out of 
Williams College, the science of philology was in its 
infancy, and waiting for its masters. Such men as 
William von Humboldt, Grimm, Bopp and Pott had led 
the way in the comparative study of human language, 
and so of primal history and psychology; and Sanskrit 
had been proved to be the key to the new study and 
the chief source of information as to the origin of the 
great Indo-Germanic races and languages. It was this 
new field, quite untrod in America, that tempted young 
Whitney, and which took him abroad for study under 
the chief masters of the science. From this time he was 
a Sanskrit scholar or a philologist. He returned to this 
country, found a place, or rather made himself a place in 
Yale College, and became the honored teacher of every 
Sanskrit scholar of eminence inthe country. He edited 
most important Sanskrit texts from the manuscripts and 
published innumerable papers and not a few books for 
technical or popular use, edited great dictionaries, and 
made himself known in Germany, as well as America, 
as one of the great scholars of his department in the 
world. He was loved for his personal character and 
his willingness, like Ezra Abbot, to help any inquirer 
from the wealth of his learning, was honored for the 
extreme accuracy as well as breadth of his learning, and 
was feared a little, and was disliked by the most pre- 
tentious of English professors of Sanskrit, for the re- 
morselessness with which he exposed carelessness or char- 
latanism. He was most popular with the best scholars, 
and we recall the enthusiastic cheers with which the 
mention of his name was received at the farewell din- 
ner of the last Oriental Congress in London, although 
it was presided over by Max Miller, his chief foe. 

Now nearly every college or university of any strength 
in America has its chair of Sanskrit, and every professor 
was Whitney’s pupil. None have achieved his fame— 
they are younger men—and perhaps not one has his 
supreme ability. Many have, however, done good 
work, and the names of Avery, of Bowdoin, among the 
dead, and of the incumbents of Johns Hopkins, Har- 
vard, Bryn Mawr, Columbia and others among the liy- 
ing, proved that the inspiration of the old Yale master 
is not lost. There is no limit to the veneration with 
which these younger masters always speak of him. A 
word should be said of the spirit of corporate fellowship 
which he always cultivated. Though not one of the 
founders, he came just after the founders of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society fifty-one years ago, and Professor 
Salisbury and he, as has often been said, used for many 
years to carry the society with them to its annual meet- 
ing in Boston, and then bring it back to New Haven. 
Professor Whitney’s work fills half the volumes of the 
society’s Journal, and is its most valuable portion. He 
was for many years its corresponding secretary and then 
its President. He was also one of the founders of the 
American Philological Society and its first President. 
Personally Mr. Whitney was a man of great simplicity 
and personal charm, most social in his feelings and 
habits, an affectionate friend, and the life of any com- 
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pany he was in. His study was by his choice at his 
home, where the presence of his family, instead of being 
a disturbance, seemed to free his powers and put his 
mind in a normal condition for exertion. He was a 
prodigious worker, but there was so little appearance of 
it in his manner that one had to learn it from the amount 
of the product and not from any appearance of pressure 
or hurry. The impression he was most likely to make 
on a Casual visitor was that of being the most leisurely 
man in the world. In early life he had taken up the 
natural sciences, and engaged in field work with his 
distinguished brother, now professor at Harvard. He 
was no mean botanist, and among other achievements 
of this period made a collection of the birds around his 
native town, Northampton. He maintained scientific 
interest enough to keep him abreast of the world’s 
progress, and make him a valuable member of the Hay- 
den Expedition in Colorado, in the suramer of 1873. 

His public and social interests were various and keen. 
He had a remarkable way of setting himself to work to 
interest other people in what interested him. The best 
example of this was his love of music, which was one of 
the enduring passions of his life, though he never per- 
fected himself as a virtuoso in any line of instrumental 
or vocal performance. In fact, he had no liking for 
strictly technical skill, but took delight in choral song, 
and especially the great oratorios. New Haven profited 
by his passion in her oratorio societies, which for many 
years were a delightful and refining musical influence in 
a town which at that time was not otherwise much 
given to the divine art. He was well and rather strongly 
built, not above the medium 'stature, with a broad, com- 
manding forehead, handsome features, and a singularly 
refined, scholarly expression. His charm of manner, 
which was always great, developed as he grew olcer, 
and was never so great as in the last ten years. 





Johann Strauss, the composer 
and “ King of waltz music,” will 
celebrate his musical jubilee shortly, says the Literary 
Digest. The Viennese are making preparations for 
the event. Strauss was born in 1825. When he was 
only six years old he became a composer. At eighteen 
he was clerk in a savings-bank, but at nineteen he made 
his first début as a conductor in a concert-hall. So great 
was his success that he decided to devote himself entirely 
to music. After the elder Strauss had passed away, the 
younger incorporated his band and that of his father. 
He now made a tour, visiting the country towns of Aus- 
tria, some of the larger German cities, and Warsaw. In 
St. Petersburg he was so well liked that he was engaged 
for ten years to conduct the Petropaulski Park concerts. 
Dr. Edouard Hanslick, the eminent Viennese critic, in 
writing of the eariy success of the young Strauss, says: 
“The young man’s animal spirits, so long repressed, 
now began to foam over; favored by his talent, intoxi- 
cated by his early successes, petted by the women, 
Johann Strauss passed his youth in wild enjoyment, al- 
ways productive, always fresh and enterprising, at the 
same time frivolous to the point of adventurousness. As 
in appearance he resembles his father, handsomer, how- 
ever, more refined and modern, so also his waltzes had 
the unmistakable Strauss family physiognomy, not with- 
out a tendency to originality. 

Strauss devoted himself for more than a quarter of a 
century to the composition of dance-music. His Opus 
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314, On the Beautiful Blue Danube, is now a national 
Austrian popular piece. It was originally written for 
male chorus and orchestra, and it paved the way for its 
composer’s entrance into the field of operetta. In 1871, 
Johann Strauss produced at the Theater an der Wien his 
Indigo und die Vierzig Rauber, his first operetta, and 
he soon became famous in Europe and America as an 
operetta composer. Some of his works, such as Die 
Fledermaus, are provided with excellent libretti, and the 
music is in the composer’s best vein. In thiscountry he 
is known widely as the writer of The Merry War, The 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief, Prince Methusalem, and 
The Gypsy Baron. He visited this country in 1869, 
when he appeared at Gilmore’s Peace Jubilee in Bos- 
ton, where his conducting of his own music was one of 
the most agreeable features of the concerts. Like his 
father, he conducted violin in hand, occasionally play- 
ing with the orchestra, and gracefully swaying his body 
to the rhythm of his own music. His waltzes are in- 
tended as much for the concert-stage as for the ball-room. 
Most of them have elaborate and artistic introductions, 
having “the aspect of an overture, often delightfully 
foreshadowing the waltz themes in a dreamy, passionate, 
and tender manner.” Hans von Bilow had a high 
opinion of Strauss. He once wrote: “I am very fond 
of a Strauss waltz, and I cannot see any reason that 
such a work, which is always artistic and may be classed 
among the best of its kind, should not be performed, from 
time to time, by a large orchestra in serious concerts. 
It would give our ears a little more rest from the severity 
of the classics, and would act like olives at a dinner 
in preparing our palate for a fresh course.” 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, Cf Ainsworth R. Spofford, whose 
Greatest of Librarians ew work, Spofford’s Library of His- 
toric Characters and Famous Events, is now in process of 
publication, the Philadelphia Record says: Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, the famous librarian of congress, is no longer 
young, and has been in such ill-health recently that some 
of his friends feared that he might not live to see the 
completion of his monument, the new library building, 
now going up opposite the capitol. But he has come 
back from the Adirondacks so much improved that his 
friends are very hopeful that he will not only live to see 
the great library under his charge removed from its pres- 
ent crowded quarters in the capitol to the splendid halls 
preparing for it, but also to preside over it for another 
quarter of a century, during which he may hope to see 
it completely catalogued according to the most modern 
methods. For more than twenty-five years, Mr. Spofford 
has been trying to realize his ideal of a national library 
which comprehended the building as well as the books. 
For years, as congress after congress came and went, 
Mr. Spofford, with a patient persistence which nothing 
seemed able to discourage, kept asking for a new build- 
ing for the books which, as the time went on, furnished 
every year, with increasing numbers, a stronger argu- 
ment for better quarters than the halls where they were 
liable to destruction by fire and where many of them 
were inaccessible because they were buried under the 
rest. There was a great deal of trash in the library 
necessarily; under the copyright law, two copies of 
every copyrighted publication are deposited with the 
librarian of congress, so that it is probably true, as Re- 
presentative Holman is said to have said, that the 
country would be better off if half of it should be burned 
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up. But the trouble is that, in case of fire, the wrong 
half would be apt to be burned. Beecher is reported to 
have said that he believed in universal salvation, “if 
you pick your men,” and so I would believe in a library 
conflagration if I could pick the books. 

However, the trash has served 2 good purpose in the 
congressional library by emphasizing the need for a new 
building. By taking as many senators and representa- 
tives as he could get to go on a tour through the 
crowded library rooms, through piles of books and 
pamphlets, standing unopened on the floor, because 
there was no place to put them, Librarian Spofford 
finally made the impression he desired to make on the 
congressional mind and succeeded in getting a law 
passed and a liberal appropriation made providing for 
the erection of a new library building. He guided the 
project through all the difficulties which such projects 
always have to meet, passed the selection of the site, 
passed the selection of the design, passed an architect’s 
quarrel and so on until now, by walking across the 
rotunda, you can see from the east front of the capitol, 
just across the green lawns of the park, the noble edifice 
which is to be the future of the national library and the 
monument of its greatest librarian, rising to comple- 
tion above the trees. It is of granite, covers nearly a 
a block and a half, is being enriched with much chaste 
carving and will be one of the most pleasing build- 
ings in Washington. When the building is finished, 
in a couple of years, it will have cost half-a-dozen 
millions and will contain space enough to accommo- 
date the library and all its additions for decades to 
come. I hope to see Mr. Spofford move over with his 
books from the capitol to the new building, where, I 
have no doubt, he will renew his youth. Mr. Spofford 
is one of the picturesque figures of Washington. He is 
thin, sallow, nervous, quick in speech ani in thought 
as well as in movements, with gray hair and beard worn 
in the ancient Egyptian fashion, and old-fashioned 
clothes. At the library he seems to be in a dozen 
different places at once, as he jumps about from one of his 
dozen duties to another. It seems as though he carried 
the great library in his head, books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, music and all (and there are over half a million 
volumes in the main library alone), and at the same 
time manages to keep the run of all the copyright busi- 
ness, national and international. 

There is now no -good published catalogue of the 
library, but you do not miss it so much as you might, 
because Mr. Spofford is a catalogue in himself. He 
can not only tell the senator or the representative whether 
he has what he wants, but he can tell him just the book 
he needs for his purpose. He is so busy that some 
people think his manner so hurried as to be brusque, but 
you have only to know him to like him. He takes his 
recreation in riding or driving. Often as not, Mr. 
Spofford drives around town in a somewhat antiquated 
and more or less dilapidated wagon, belonging to the 
library, which he thinks good enough for his official 
errands. Needless to say, Mr. Spofford is a passionate 
lover of books; reading insatiably and enormously. Of 
course it is not possible, but it seems as though Mr. 
Spofford had read all of the 665,000 books and the 
220,000 pamphlets under his care, besides a good many 
that are not in his library at all. He is not, however, 
the recluse the typical bookworm is supposed to be, but 
sees a good deal of society, entertaining and going out. 
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Countess Radna.—Was she the most beautiful woman 
he had ever seen? Certainly, she was not at all like 
the rest of the world. Her wavy brown hair was drawn 
up and back from her low, broad forehead; her eyes 
were of that dark-blue color which is rarely seen out of 
Ireland ; her complexion was almost unnaturally per- 
fect (though the credit of having produced it belonged 
to Nature alone) ; her little straight nose, her short up- 
per lip, and her rounded chin proclaimed the nobility 
of her birth, as did also the poise of her head and the 
grace of her movements. She had diamonds of great 
size round her neck and in her hair, otherwise her cos- 
tume was simple enough. She reminded him of minia- 
tures representing beauties of the last century.—From 
The Countess Radna, by W. E. Norris (Lovell, Coryell). 


Esther Waters.—She wore a faded yellow dress and 
a black jacket too warm for the day. A girl of twenty, 
short, strongly built, with short, strong arms. Her neck 
was plump, and her hair of so ordinary a brown that it 
passed unnoticed. The nose was too thick, but the nos- 
trils were well formed. The eyes were gray, luminous, 
and veiled with dark lashes. But it was only when she 
laughed that her face lost its habitual expression, which 
was somewhat sullen; then it flowed with humor. She 
laughed now, showing a white line of almond-shaped 
teeth.—Esther Waters, by George Moore (Sergel). 

Adelicia —Tems.—Adelicia had an oval face, with a 
little round unassertive chin, a thin, delicate, aquiline 
nose, a small mouth with full lips, the indenture in the 
upper one so deep as to make it truly like a bow, and 
widely opened gray eyes that resembled nothing so 
much as moss agates. They were veiled by long red- 
dish lashes, and the hair that hung curling down about 
the nape of her neck was of a dull copper hue. Her 
complexion was exceedingly white, and she had that 
thin-skinned look which is incompatible with freckles as 
annuals; in those milk-white spaces about the eyes were 
tokens of the sunny weather which even the dark days 
of winter would not obliterate. Her figure was slender, 
and she did not look strong.—From His Vanished Star, 
by Charles Egbert Craddock (Houghton, Mifflin). 


Violet Tresillian.—She was a universal favorite, and 
yet no one knew exactly why they liked her. She was 
one of those girls who really haven’t a feature, if you 
try to dissect their appearance; but, taken as a whole, 
she was decidedly attractive, and even pretty. Her face 
was round and smooth and childlike, her slightly turned- 
up nose and mischievous eyes gave a suggestion of 
deviltry, and when her cherry-red lips parted, as they 
constantly did in sunny smiles, they revealed a dazzling 
set of pearly teeth. Great waves of golden hair were 
hemmed in under a sailor-hat, trimmed with dark-blue 
ribbon, chosen out of compliment to Harrow. She 
wore a well-fitting tailor-made dress of thin blue cloth, 
which gave a hint of horsiness and served to show off 
her compact figure.—From The Green Bay Tree, by W. 
H. Wilkins and Herbert Vivian (J. Selwin Tait & Sons). 


Marian Johnstone.—I might fairly have been de- 
scribed by a forward looking eye as what you would call 
a tolerably fair match. I was a tall, young, well-made 
girl, broad but in proportion, and they used to tell me 





that I carried my figure with the grace of a professional 
dancer. I was exactly opposite to my mother in color. 
My hair was black as the wings of a raven; my eyes 
very black and filled with a strong light which bright- 
ened to a look of fever in times of excitement ; my com- 
plexion was pale but clear; my teeth large, white and 
regular, and I showed them much in talking and laugh- 
ing. I will not deny that my charms—and handsome I 
was—inclined to coarseness, I mean they leaned toward 
the manly rather than the womanly side.—From The Ro- 
mance of a Transport Ship, by Clark Russell (Cassell). 


Bernardine Holme.—The girl who had passed the 
Yorkshire relish sat silent and listless, her food untouched 
and her wine untasted. She was tall and thin, her face 
looked haggard. She was a new-comer, and had, in- 
deed, arrived at Petershof only two hours before the 
table d’hote bell rang. But there did not seem to be 
any nervous shrinking in her manner, nor any shyness 
at having to face the two hundred and fifty guests of the 
Kurhaus. She seemed rather to be unaware of their 
presence; or, if aware of, indifferent to, the scrutiny. 
—From Ships that Pass in the Night, by Beatrice 
Harraden (Putnams). 


Cheap Jack Zita.—From out the dark interior stepped 
the girl, and the sunshine flashed over her, lighting her 
auburn hair, rich as burnished copper. She wore a 
green, scarlet, and yellow-flowered kerchief tied across 
her bosom, and knotted behind her back. Bound 
round her waist was a white apron.—From Cheap Jack 
Zita, by S. Baring-Gould (J. Selwin Tait & Sons). 

Jessamine Halliday.—From her mirror looked back to 
her a small oval face, with a dash of color in the cheeks, 
exquisite lips, red like cherries, a short dimpled: chin, 
and underneath the winglike eyebrows a pair of large 
dark eyes with stormin them. The color and the storm 
were new. She took a knot of pale primrose and then 
of cream ribbon and tried them against her cheek, but 
neither satisfied her. A bit of red Sweet William with 
other flowers stood in a vase on her mantelpiece; she 
tried that. The rich deep velvety hue suited, she saw 
in a moment, the flamelike signals in her cheeks, the new 
ripeness in her lips, the wild strange light in her eyes. 
A laugh of triumph parted her lips, making her pearly 
teeth glitter, and dimpling with tender, mischievous 
touches the:pretty curves of her chin and cheeks. She 
threw down the glass and lifted her lovely arms, clasp- 
ing her hands behind her head. “I am beautiful! 
beautiful! beautiful!” cried she, in a strange fervor of 
conviction.—A Superfluous Woman (Cassell Pub. Co.). 





A Heroine in Keynotes.—Her face is more charac- 
teristic than beautiful. Nine men would pass it, the 
tenth sell his immortal soul for it. The chin is strong, 
the curve of the jaw determined ; there is a little full 
place under the chin’s sharp point. The eyes tell you 
little; they are keen and inquiring, and probe others’ 
thoughts rather than reveal their own. The whole face 
is one of peculiar strength and self-reliance. The mouth 
is its contradiction; the passionate curve of the upper 
lip with its mobile corners, and the tender little under- 
lip are encouraging promises against its strength.— From 
Keynotes, by George Egerton (Roberts). 
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I have a word to speak to you, young men of France. 
Although I do not know you personally, I know that 
you turn to us, your elder brothers, for a reply to those 
questions that are ever puzzling and tormenting your 
souls. But the reply you will find in us will depend on 
your own life ; and your life—why, it is the life of our 
country herself—your soul is her soul. Twenty years 
from now you and your companions will have within 
your hands this country, our common mother. You 
yourselves will be the country. I am anxiously think- 
ing of you. Indeed, I have thought of you long—ever 
since you first learned to read. At that time we others, 
who are now marching towards our fortieth year, were 
then scribbling our first verses, and our first page of 
prose; while the cannons were thundering over Paris. 
We were not gay, in our students’ quarters, in those 
days. ‘The oldest among us had already gone to the 
war, and we who were obliged to remain behind at our 
studies, in the midst of our half-deserted classes, felt 
already the weight cf the great duty of retrieving the 
honor of our country. My chums and I, who were de- 
voting ourselves to literature then, in that fatal year of 
’71, used to evoke you, oh, young Frenchmen of to-day, 
and used to quote those beautiful lines of Banville: “Oh, 
sacred battalions—young men of the time yet to come, 
I salute you in a new dawn, and I love you!” 

That new dawn, may it be as radiant for you as ours 
was melancholy and dark with the mist of the vapor of 
blood! Oh, young France, we want to be worthy of 
your love, by leaving to you something worth more than 
our unworthy selves. We feel that the task given to us 
was to make over to you, for you, a new France, by our 
private and public acts, by our deeds and by our words, 
by our fervor and our example—a France won back 
from defeat, a France reconstructed in her public and 
private life. Young as we then were, we knew—for we 
had learned it in our classics, and it was their best 
teaching—that the triumphs and the failures without are 
but the show and the sign of the strength or weakness 
within. We recognized that the resurrection of Ger- 
many at the beginning of this century was chiefly a 
work of the spirit, and we acknowledged that it was the 
soul of France that was wounded almost unto death in 
1870, and that it is to this we must turn our attention, 
for it sorely needs our assistance and our care. In the 





generous ardor and receptivity of youth we compre- 
hended in ’7. that the great crisis of the country was 
then, as it is always, a moral one. And we were not 
the only ones to believe this, because in ’73 one of our 
most valiant leaders, Alexandre Dumas, appealing to 
the young men of his time, as I am appealing to you, 
said, “ Take care; you are travelling through difficult 
times, you must dearly pay for yesterday’s faults; the 
debt is still unsettled.” The question that you must 
face is indeed enough for the present. It is not whether 
you shall be witty or adroit, whether you shall become 
libertine, scoffer, or sceptic. The questions that con- 
front you are—God, nature, duty, marriage, love, chil- 
dren; all these must necessarily be, or you will perish. 
I dare not say of this generation that it is conscien- 
tiously enough absorbed in its great work—the regener- 








ation of France. I am a part of this generation that is 
elevated by this noble hope. I dare not say we have 
succeeded, but I do say that we have labored nobly, 
yes, heroically; but, alas! with little method, although 
always with patient perseverance. We that were youths 
during the war have no victory to show; we have not 
established a definite form of government, neither have 
we solved the difficult problems of diplomatic policy, or 
of Socialism. Nevertheless, do not despise us, young 
men of 1894! Be just to those who are older than 
you. Itis by them that France has lived. How will 
the country live in you, is the question that now tor- 
ments all of us older ones who have kept the faith with 
their country. You have not what we had to sustain 
us, the vision of Prussian cavalry galloping victoriously 
between the poplars of your native land. And of that 
horrible civil war you know little more than that you 
have seen the ruins of the Cour de Comptes, where the 
trees grow luxuriantly among the reddish stones that 
have taken the poetic forms of ancient palaces. 

As for us, we have never been able to feel that the 
Peace of ’71 was final. How I would like to know if 
you share that feeling with us. Would that I might be 
sure that you can never renounce that which was a 
secret dream, a consoling hope to every one of us, even 
to those who never spoke of it. But, indeed, I am sure 
already. And I know that you are oppressed with sor- 
row whenever you pass in sight of the Triumphal Arch, 
where the Prussians marched; you are sad even in your 
gayest hours, when you saunter with your ‘companions 
in the beautiful summer evenings. You would leave 
everything cheerfully to go and avenge this affront, if 
to-morrow it were necessary. Yes, I am sure of it. 
But it is not enough to know how to die for your coun- 
try; have you resolved to learn how to live for her? 
When you see the Triumphal Arch and recall the story 
of the victorious Prussian army, do you not regret that 
you were too young to feel the heroic enthusiasm of the 
conscript of that day? When you recall 1830 and the 
glorious struggles over the Romantic school, do you not 
feel the need of a great literary cause to defend, like 
that of Hernini? When you meet one of our great 
men—Dumas, Taine or Leconte de Lisle—do you not 
thrill to think you have before you a genius? Have 
you an Ideal? More of an Ideal than we have? Have 
you faith? more faith than we? Hope, more hope 
than we? If the answer is yes—give me your hand, 
and God bless you. If ne If it is no! 

There are two types of young men that I meet to- 
day, and these are before you as two forms of tempta- 
tion equally dangerous and fatal. One type is cynical, 
but seeks enjoyment. Since the age of twenty, he has 
not been willing to take life seriously, and his whole 
religion is summed up in one word—pleasure; which 
being interpreted really means success—whether in poli- 
tics or business, literature or art, sport or work. Whether 
he is an officer, a diplomat or a lawyer, he has only 
himself for God—end and aim. He has borrowed from 
the natural philosophy of the times the great law of the 
survival of the fittest; and he applies himself to his 
work with an ardor and positivism that makes of him a 
civilized savage (the most dangerous of the species). 
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Daudet has dubbed this modern young man the “ strug- 
gler-for-life.” And this personage of his own accord 
describes himself as “ fin de siécle.” He cares for noth- 
ing but success, and in success sees nothing but money. 
He is convinced, in reading what I have written here 
(for he reads me, as he reads everything going) that I 
am mocking the public in drawing this portrait, and 
that I probably resemble it myself. For he is such an 
absolute cynic, that the ideal seems to him to be a com- 
edy in any one else, as it would be if he professed it 
himself—as he does sometimes ; for instance, when he 
thinks it convenient to lie to the people to obtain votes. 
This sort of a young man is a brute, is he not? For 
a man is a brute who at twenty-five has for a soul 
simply a machine for calculation at the service of a 
machine for pleasure. 

However, I dread this less for you than the other 
of the two types, which combines all the aristocracy of 
sensibility with mental power, and which is a refined 
and intellectual epicureanism, as the first type was a 
brutal and scientific epicureanism. This delicate cynic, 
how terrible he is to encounter, ané how often one 
meets him! At twenty-five he has made the tour of 
the world of ideas. His critical mind is precociously 
alert, and understands the final results of the most subtie 
philosophies of his age. Do not talk to him of impiety, 
of materialism, he knows that the term matter has no 
exact scientific meaning, and he is besides altogether too 
intelligent not to admit that every religion was useful 
at its time. Only he has never believed, he will never 
believe in any one of them, no more than he will ever 
believe in anything seriously except as an amusing play 
of his mind, which he has transformed into a tool of 
elegant perversity. Right and wrong, beauty and ugli- 
ness, vice and virtue, appear to him as objects of simple 
curiosity. The human soul divine is for him merely a 
conscious mechanism, and he is interested in taking it 
to pieces as a matter of experience. For him nothing 
is true, nothing is false, nothing is moral, nothing is 
immoral. The only ambition of this subtle and refined 
selfishness consists in adoring his own ego—in clothing 
it with new sensations. The religious life of the world 
is to him only a pretext for these sensations, as is the 
intellectual life cr the sentimental life. His corruption 
is deep, but in a different way from that of the epicurean 
brute above; ‘it is complicated in a different way, and 
the fine name of dilettantism, with which he adorns it, 
conceals its cruel coldness and its terrible sterility. 

Ah! we know him too, too well, this young man! we 
have all of us just missed being the same ourselves; we, 
who have been almost seduced by the paradoxes of our 
giibly eloquent teachers ; we for one day, for one hour, 
have been as he is. And thereasonI am writing this book, 
A Disciple, is to show you how much of despicableness 
lurks at the bottom of this egotism; to impress this upon 
you. O youth of twenty, who are not yet what he is, 
whose soul is still in process of unfolding, do not be- 
come either of these two young men, I entreat you; 
do not become either the brutal positivist, who misuses 
this physical world, nor the arrogant sophist, prematurely 
spoiled, who misuses the intellectual and sentimental 
world. Do not let the pride of life or of intellect make 
of you a cynic or an intellectual juggler. In these 
times of restiess inquiry and contradictory doctrines, as 
the only hope of safety hold to the word of Christ—“ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” There is one reality 


that you cannot doubt, for you possess it, you feel it, 
you see it at each moment of time: it is your soul. 

Among the ideas that assail you, there are some that 
render your soul less capable of loving—your will less 
strong. Be assured that these ideas are somehow false; 
no matter how subtle they may seem, bolstered up by 
the finest names, adorned with the magic of the highest 
talent. Exalt and cultivate in yourself the two great 
virtues—those two energies, without which there is only 
present decay and final agony—love and self-control. 
The science of to-day, all science that is sincere and 
modest, recognizes that at the limit of its analysis 
stretches the realm of the unknowable. The venerable 
and saintly Monsieur Littré has spoken wonderfully 
about that mysterious ocean that beats upon our shore, 
that we actually see before us, but for which we have 
neither bark nor sail. If any one tells you that on the 
other side of this ocean there is nothing ; only an abyss 
of darkness and of death, take courage to reply to him, 
“You do not know.” And since you do know, since 
you do feel that there is a soul within you, strive that 
this soul may not die within you before you yourself 
die. I swear to youyO young France, the country has 
sore need that you should believe this. 





The Children's Age.........+++. Agnes Repplier........... The Independent 

If adults are disposed to doubt their own increasing 
insignificance, and the increasing ascendency of chil- 
dren, they may learn a lesson in humility from the popu- 
lar literature of the day, as well as from social and do- 
mestic life. The older novelists were so little impressed 
by the ethical or artistic consequence of childhood that 
they gave it scant notice in their pages. Scott, save 
for a few passages here and there, as in The Abbott, 
and Peveril of the Peak, ignores it altogether. Miss 
Austen is reticent on the subject, and, when she does 
speak, manifests a painful lack of enthusiasm. Mary 
Musgrave’s troublesome little boys and Lady Middle- 
ton’s troublesome little girl seem to be introduced for no 
other purpose than to show how tiresome and exasper- 
ating they can be. Margaret Dashwood is ignored as 
completely as if she had not reached the interesting age 
of thirteen. ‘A good-humored, well-disposed girl,” this 
is all the description vouchsafed her; after which, in 
the absence of further information, we forget her exist- 
ence entirely, until we are reminded in the last chapter 
that she has “ reached an age highly suitable for danc- 
ing, and not very ineligible for being supposed to have 
a lover.” In other words, she is now ready for treat- 
ment at the novelist’s hands_ only, unhappily, the story 
is told, the final page is turned, and her chances are over. 

I well remember my constant disappointment, as 
a child, at being able to find so little about children 
in the old-fashioned novels on our bookshelves. Trol- 
lope was particularly trying, because there were illus- 
trations which seemed to promise what I wanted, and 
which were wholly illusive in their character. Posy 
and her grandfather playing cat’s-cradle, Edith Grantley 
sitting on old Mr. Harding’s knee, poor little Louey 
Trevelyan furtively watching his unhappy parents—I 
used to read all around these pictures in the hope of 
learning more about the children so portrayed. But 
they never said or did anything to awaken my interest, 
or played any but purely passive parts in the long his- 
tories of their grown-up relatives. I had so few books 
of my own that I was compelled to forage for enter- 
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tainment wherever I could find it, dipping experimentally 
into the most unpromising sources, and retiring discom- 
fited from the search. Vivian Grey I began several 
times with enthusiasm. The exploits of the hero at 
school amazed and thrilled me—as well they might; 
but I never comprehensively grasped his social and po- 
litical career. Little Rawdon Crawley and that small, 
insufferable George Osborne, were chance acquaintances, 
introduced through the medium of the illustrations ; but 
my real friends were the Tullivers and David Copper- 
field, before he went to that stupid school of Dr. Strong’s, 
at Canterbury, and lost all semblance of his old childish 
self. It was not possible to grow deeply attached to 
Oliver Twist. He was a lifeless sort of boy, tho’ the 
most wonderful things were always happening to him, 
it never seemed to me he lived up to his surroundings. 
As for Nell, I doubt if it would occur to a small, inno- 
cent reader to think of her as a child at all. Nell was, in 
my eyes, a miracle of courage and capacity, a creature 
to be believed in implicitly, to be revered and pitied ; 
but she was not a little girl. I was a little girl myself, 
and I knew the difference. 

It was Dickens who first gave children their prestige 
in fiction. Jeffrey, we are informed, shed tears over 
Nell, and Bret Harte, whose own pathos is so pro- 
foundly touching, describes for us the rude and haggard 
miners following her fortunes with breathless sympathy : 


‘‘ While the whole camp with ‘ Nell’ on English meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way.” 


At present we are spared the heartrending childish death- 
beds which Dickens made so painfully popular, because 
dying in novels has rather gone out of style. The young 
people live, and thrive, and wax scornful, and fill up 
chapter after chapter, to the exclusion of meritorious 
adults. What a contrast between the incidental, almost 
furtive manner in which Henry Kingsley introduces his de- 
lightful children into Ravenshoe, and the profound assur- 
ance with which Sarah Grand devotes seventy pages to a 
minute description of the pranks of the Heavenly Twins. 
Readers of the earlier novel used to feel they would 
like to know a little—just a little more of Gus, and 
Flora, and Archy, and the patient nursery cat who was 
quite accustomed to being held upside down, and who 
went out “‘a-walking on the leads,” when she was needed 
to accompany her young master to bed. Readers of 
The Heavenly Twins begin by being amused, then grow 
aghast, and conclude by wondering why the wretched 
relatives of those irrepressible children were not driven 
to some such expedient as that proposed by a choleric 
old gentleman of my acquaintance to the doting mother 
ofan only son. “ Put him in a hogshead, madam, and 
let him breathe through the bunghole!” 

Two vastly different types of infant precocity have 
been recently given to the world by Margaret Deland 
and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, the only point of resem- 
blance between their respective authors being the con- 
viction which they share in common that children are 
problems which cannot be too minutely studied, and 
that we cannot devote too much time or attention to 
their scrutiny. Mrs. Deland, with less humor and a 
firmer touch, draws for us in The Story of a Child, a 
sensitive, highly strung, morbid and imaginative little 
girl, who seems born to give the lie to Schopenhauer’s 
comfortable verdict, that “‘the keenest sorrows and the 
keenest joys are not for women to feel.” Ellen Dale 
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suffers as only a self-centered nature can. She thinks 
about herself so much that her poor little head is turned 
with fancied shortcomings and imaginary wrongs. Most 
children have these somber moods now and again. 
They don’t overcome them ; they forget them, which is 
a better and healthier thing to do. But Ellen’s humors 
are analyzed with a good deal of seriousness and sym- 
pathy. When she is not “agonized” over her tiny 
faults, she is “‘ tasting sin with the subtle epicurean de- 
light of the artistic temperament;” a passage which 
may be aptly compared with George Eliot’s tamer de- 
scription of Lucy Deane trotting by her cousin Tom’s 
side, “ timidly enjoying the rare treat of doing some- 
thing naughty.” The sensations are practically the 
same, the methods of delineating them different. 

Mrs. Burnett, on the other hand, while indulging us 
unstintedly in reminiscences of her own childhood, is 
disposed to paint the picture in cheerful, not tc say 
roseate colors. The One I Know the Best of All was 
evidently a very good, and clever, and pretty, and well- 
dressed little girl, who played her part with amiability 
and decorum in*all the small vicissitudes common to 
infant years. No other children being permitted to enter 
the narrative except as lay figures, our attention is never 
diverted from the small creature with the curls, who 
studies her geography, and eats her pudding, and walks 
in the Square, and dances occasionally at parties, and 
behaves herself invariably as a nice little girl should. It 
is reassuring, after reading the youthful recollections of 
Sir Richard Burton, with their irreverent and appalling 
candor, to be so gently consoled by Mrs. Burnett. 





Pursuit of the End..Richard H. Hutton. .Criticism on Contemporary Thought 
The man who aims at being popular and admired is 
not nearly so likely to be popular and admired as the 
man who thinks little or nothing about it, but aims 
simply at his own individual ideal. Here, again, the 
failure of the direct aim appears to be due to its real 
and perceived inferiority to those aims which usually 
secure it. ‘The man who directly aims at getting admi- 
ration and esteem will hardly deserve them, for he can- 
not deserve them without cherishing plenty of aims which 
would be very likely to risk or forfeit other persons’ 
admiration and esteem. The man who lives for the 
good opinions of others, cannot be deserving of those 
good opinions for he cannot contribute much to 
teach others, by the independence of his own life, 
In this case also, then, the ill-success of the direct pur- 
suit of admiration is simply due to the fact that that 
pursuit is a lower aim than any consistent with the at- 
tainment of the admiration pursued. But if happiness 
be the true standard and end of life, why should it fall 
into the hands only of those who do not directly seek 
it? Surely, if it is not safe to pursue it directly, it can 
only be because it is not the proper end and aim of life, 
—because while it may be the natural reward of the 
pursuit of better ends, it is not itself the chief end. 
Nothing could well be more improbable than that the 
one standard and best fruit of human action should be 
carefully wrapped up in the folds of inferior ends, so 
that you may come upon it by accident, if you are to 
taste it properly at ail. The very fact that pleasures 
are so much more enjoyable when they are not made 
the ultimate aims of life, seems something very like proof 
that they are not the ultimate aims of life, but only the 
incidental refreshments which help us to attain them. 
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THE TEST OF LOVE 


By GEORGE MOORE 





A reading selection from Esther Waters. By George Moore. 
Charles H. Sergel Co. The abstract of the book itself is given 
on page 104. William Latch is a bookmaker, who has prospered 
in business, and after leaving Esther he married unhappily. He 
was unaware of the existence of his son until an accidental meet- 
ing with Esther a week or so before this reading opens. Esther 
and he are now on their way to visit Jack at the home of Mrs. 
Lewis, who is taking care of him. In her eight years of lonely 
struggle to care for the child, Esther has passed through trials, 
agony and privation borne most heroically. The National Ob- 
server, of London, pronounces this chapter ‘‘one of the most 
pathetic passages to be found in literature.” 

A hundred yards further on, the Rye opened up like a 
large park, beginning in the town and wending far away 
into a country prospect. At the Peckham end there 
was a dozen handsome trees, and under them a piece of 
artificial water where boys were sailing toy boats, and a 
poodle was swimming. Two old ladies in black came 
out of a garden full of hollyhocks; they walked toward 
a seat and sat down in the autumn landscape. And as 
William and Esther pursued their way the Rye seemed 
to grow longer and longer. It opened up into a vast 
expanse full of the last days of cricket, and was charm- 
ing with its slender trees, its Japanese pavilion quaintly 
placed on a little mound, and its upland background 
rising in gradations, interspersed with villas, terraces and 
gardens. A steep hillside, showing fields and hayricks, 
brought the Rye to a picturesque and abrupt end. 
William spoke of Chester racecourse. 

“ But it ain’t nearly so big. A regular cockpit of a 
place is the Chester course; and not every horse can 
get round it.” 

Turning suddenly to the right, leaving the Rye be- 
hind them, they ascended a long, monotonous, and very 
ugly road composed of artificial little houses, each set 
in a portion of very metallic garden. Then they went 
up a long hill, at the top of which there were trees and 
a piece of waste ground. A little boy came running 
toward them. He rolled from side to side, stumbling 
over the cinder heaps and the tin canisters with which 
the place was strewn. William felt that that child was 
his. ‘ That child will break ’is blooming little neck if 
’e don’t take care,” he remarked, tentatively. 

She hated him to see the child, and to assert her com- 
plete ownership she clasped Jackie to her bosom without 
a word of explanation, ignoring William’s presence. 
She questioned the child on matters about which William 
knew nothing. 

William stood looking tenderly at his son, waiting for 
Esther to introduce them. Mother and child were both 
so glad in each other that they forgot the fine gen- 
tleman standing by. Suddenly the boy looked toward 
his father, and she repented a little of her cruelty. 

** Jackie,” she said, “ do you know who this gentle- 
man is who has come to see you ?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

She did not care that Jackie should love his father, 
and yet she could not help feeling sorry for William. 

‘“‘T’m your father,” said William. 

“No, you ain’t. I ain’t got no father.” 

“ How do you know Jackie ?” 

‘‘ Father died when I was born, mother told me.” 


“But mother may be mistaken.” 

“ If my father hadn’t died before I was born he’d ’ve 
been to see us before this. Come, mother, come to tea. 
Mrs. Lewis ’as got hot cakes, and they’ll be burnt if we 
stand talking.” 

“ Yes, dear, but what the gentleman says is quite true; 
he is your father.” 

Jackie made no answer, and Esther said, “ I told you 
your father was dead, but I was mistaken.” 

“Won't you come and walk with me?” 

“ No, thank you; I like to walk with mother.” 

“ He’s always like that with strangers,” said Esther, 
“it’s shyness; but he’ll come and talk to you presently, if 
you leave him alone.” 

They went toward some cottages. Each had a 
rough piece of garden, and the yellow crowns of sun- 
flowers showed over the broken palings. ‘They stopped 
before a little gate and Mrs. Lewis’s large face came into 
the window-pane. A moment after she was at the front 
door welcoming her visitors, who were coming up the 
three or four yards of brick pathway that lay between the 
house and garden gate. The affection of her welcome 
was checked when she saw that William was with Es- 
ther. She drew aside respectfully to let this fine gentle- 
man pass, when they were in the kitchen Esther said: 

“ Phis is Jackie’s father.” 

“What, never! I thought—but I[’m sure we're 
very glad to see you.” ‘Then, noticing the fine gold 
chain that hung across his waistcoat, the cut of his 
clothes, and the air of money which his whole bearing 
seemed to represent, she became a little obsequious in 
her welcome. . 

“I’m sure, sir, we’re very glad to see you. Won't 
you sit down ?” and, dusting a chair with her apron, she 
handed it to him. Then turning to Esther, she said : 

“Sit yourself down, dear; tea’ll be ready in a mo- 
ment.” She was one of those women who, although 
their apron strings are a good yard in length, preserve 
a strange agility of movement and a pleasant vivacity of 
speech. “I ’ope, sir, we’ve brought ’im up to your satis- 
faction; we’ve done the best we could. He’s a dear 
boy. There’s been a bit of jealousy between us on his 
account, but for all that we ’aven’t spoilt him. I don’t 
want to praise him, but he’s as well-behaved a boy as 
I knows of. Maybe a bit willful, but there ain’t much 
fault to find with him, and I ought to know, for it is I 
that ’ad the bringing up of him since he was a baby. 
Jackie, dear, why don’t you go to your father ? ” 

Jackie stood, a tall boy for his age, by his mother’s 
chair, twisting his slight legs in a manner that was pecu- 
liar to him. His dark hair fell in thick heavy locks 
over his small face, and from under the shadow of his 
locks his great luminous eyes glanced furtively at his 
father. Mrs. Lewis told him to take his finger out of 
his mouth, and thus encouraged he went toward William, 
still twisting his legs and looking curiously dejected. 
He did not speak for some time, but he allowed William 
to put his arm round him and draw him against his 
knees. ‘Then fixing his eyes on the toes of his shoes, 
he said somewhat abruptly but confidentially : 
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“Are you really my father? No humbug, 
know,” he added, raising his eyes, and for a moment 
looking William searchingly in the face. 

“I’m not humbugging, Jack. I’m your father right 
enough. Don’t you like me? But I think you said 
you didn’t want a father ?” 

Jackie did not answer this question. 
ment’s reflection, he said, “If you be father, why didn’t 
you come to see us before ? ” 

William glanced at Esther, who, in her turn, glanced 
at Mrs. Lewis. 

“I’m afraid that’s rather a long story, Jackie. 


you 


After a mo- 


I was 
away in foreign parts.” 

Jackie looked as if he would like to hear about 
‘foreign parts,” and William awaited the question that 
seemed to tremble on the child’s lips. But, instead, he 
turned suddenly to Mrs. Lewis and said: 

“The cakes aren’t burnt, are they? I ran as fast as 
I could the moment I saw them coming.” 

‘The childish abruptness of the transition made them 
laugh, and an unpleasant moment passed away. Mrs. 
Lewis took the plate of cakes from the fender and 
poured out their tea. The door and window were open, 
and the dying light lent a tenderness to the tea-table, to 
the quiet solicitude of the mother watching her son, 
knowing him in all his intimate habits; to the eager 
curiosity of the father on the other side, leaning forward 
delighted at every look and word, thinking it all aston- 
ishing, wonderful. Jackie sat between the women. He 
seemed to understand that his chance of eating as many 
tea-cakes as he pleased had come, and he ate with his 
eyes fixed on the plate, considering which piece he 
would have when he had finished the piece he had in 
his hand. Very little was said—a few remarks about 
the fine weather, and offers to put out another cup of 
tea. Very gradually Mrs. Lewis began to understand 
that they had differences to settle, and that she had 
better leave them. She put on her bonnet and took her 
shawl from the peg. She pleaded that she had an ap- 
pointment with a neighbor; she wouldn’t be more than 
half-an-hour; would they look after the house till her 
return. William watched her, thinking of what he 
woulca °y when she was out of hearing. 

‘‘That boy of ours is a dear little fellow; you’ve 
been a good mother, I see that. If I had only known.” 

‘¢ There’s no use talking no more; what’s done is done.” 

The cottage door was open and they could see their 
child swinging on the gate. The evening was very still, 
and the passers-by came and went like shadows. The 
eyes of both father and mother were fixed on the swing- 
ing figure. Neither knew exactly what to say, and both 
were burdened with the responsibility with which they 
felt the moment was pregnant. At last William said: 

‘‘ There ain’t much meaning in marriage if you don’t 
have no children.” 

“ Did your wife have no children ? ” 

“ Not she. I didn’t think I cared about children 
until you said there was a child. I don’t think I felt as 
much even when I saw Field-Marshal struggling home 
a wianer by ’alf a length. I had forty to one about 
him, and had stood it all out to win and a place, hadn’t 
hedged a penny of it. But when you told me there 


was a child, the words sent a thrill through me, and I 
walked away confused like, and I ain’t thought of much 
else ever since.” 

“ T reared the child, and I saw him growing, and he’s 
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fond of me, and I’d lay down my life for him; but I 
don’t see why you, who never saw him before, should 
care that much about him.” 

“ Well, you see, it comes fresh upon me. 
it all, and in my own way I suppose I care much more 
about the boy than even you do. Lord! if I ’ad known 
about him before, I’d ’ave left my wife long ago.” 

“That would ’ve been very wrong. I hope you'll 
soon go back her.” 

** Go back to her! 

“You don’t know that she is for certain ?” 

“TI don’t know nothing for certain. I haven't trou- 
bled to find out; but it’s rather ’ard to ’ear you say that 
you hope I shall go back and live with her. Do you 
mean that you want no more to do with me?” 

‘*[ don’t want nothing to do with married men.” 

“ T can get a divorce.” 

“You’d much better go back to your wife. 
married, always married, that’s my way of thinking.” 

“I’m sorry to hear you say it, Esther. Do you think 
a man should stop with his wife who’s been treated as I 


I imagine 


She’s living with some one else.” 


Once 


have been ?” 

Esther avoided a direct repiy, and the infidelity of 
men and the constancy of women were argued, until 
William remembered that Mrs. Lewis had said she 
would be back in half-an-hour. 

“We ain’t getting no for’arder by discussing them 
things,” he said, interrupting her. “ We can’t say good- 
by after this evening and never see one another again.” 

“Why not? I’m nothing to you now, you've got a 
wife of your own; you’ve no claim upon me, you can 
go your way, and I can keep to mine.” 

“‘ There’s that child, I must do something for him.” 

“ Well, you can do for him without ruining me.” 

“Ruining you, Esther.” 

“Yes, ruining me. I ain’t going to lose my charac- 
ter by keeping company with a married man. You've 
done me harm enough already and should be ashamed 
to think of doing me any more. You can pay for the 
boy’s schooling if you like, you can pay for his keep 
too, but you mustn’t think that in doing so you'll get 
hold of me again.” 

“Do you mean it, Esther?” 

“Followers ain’t allowed where I am. 
ried man; I won’t ’ve it.” 

“‘ But when I get my divorce?” 

“When you get your divorce! I don’t know how 
it'll be then. But here’s Mrs. Lewis; she’s a-scolding 
of Jackie for swinging on that ’ere gate. Naughty boy; 
he’s been told twenty times not to swing on the gate. I 
must be getting home.” 

Esther complained that they had stayed too long, that 
he had made her late. She treated his questions about 
Jackie with indifference. He might write if he had 
anything important to say, but she could not keep com- 
pany with a married man. They shook hands and 
parted at the area gate. William seemed very down- 
Esther, too, was unhappy, and she did not know 
why. She had succeeded as well as she expected, but 
success had not brought that sense of satisfaction which 
she had expected it would. Her idea had been to keep 
William out of the way and hurry on her marriage with 
Fred. But this marriage, once so ardently desired, no 
longer gave her any pleasure. She was full of doubt. 
She had told Fred about the child. He had forgiven 
But now she remembered that men were very for- 


You’re a mar- 


cast. 


her. 














giving before marriage, but how did she know that he 
would not reproach her with her fault the first time they 
came to disagree about anything? Ah, it was all mis- 
fortune. She had no luck. She didn’t want to marry 
any one. 

The visit to Dulwich had thoroughly upset her. She 
ought to have kept out of William’s way; that man 
seemed to have a power over her; and she hated him 
for it. What did he want to see the child for? The 
child was nothing to him. She had been a fool; now 
he’d be after the child; and through this fever of trouble 
there raged an acute desire to know what Jackie thought 
of his father, what Mrs. Lewis thought of William. 

At last the desire to know what was happening be- 
came intolerable, and she went to her mistress to ask 
for leave to go out. Very little of her agitation betrayed 
itself in her demeanor, but Miss Rice’s sharp eyes had 
guessed that her servant’s life was at a crisis. She laid 
her book on her knee, asked a few kind, discreet ques- 
tions, and after dinner Esther hurried toward the 
Underground. 

The door of the cottage was open, and as she crossed 
the little garden she heard Mrs. Lewis say: 

“ Now you must be a good boy, and nct go out in 
the garden and spoil your new clothes.” And when she 
entered Mrs. Lewis was giving the finishing touches to 
the necktie which she had just tied. “ Now you'll go 
and sit on that chair, like a good boy, and wait there 
till your father comes.” 

«‘ Oh, here’s mummie,” cried the boy, and he darted 
out of Mrs. Lewis’s hand. ‘“ Look at my new clothes, 
mummie; look at them!” And Esther saw her boy 
dressed in a suit of velveteen knickerbockers with brass 
buttons, and a sky-blue necktie. 

“His father—I mean Mr. Latch 
Thursday morning, and took him to 
“Took me up to London x 

«« And brought him back in those clothes.” 

‘‘We went to such a big shop in Oxford street for 
them, and they took down many suits before they could 
get one to fit. Father is that difficult to please, and I 
thought we should go away without any clothes, and I 
couldn’t walk about London with father in those old 


came here on 


” 











things. Aren’t they shabby?” he added, kicking them 
contemptuously. It was a little gray suit that Esther 


had made for him with her own hands. 

‘“‘ Father had me measured for another suit, but it 
won’t be ready for a few days. Father took me to the 
Zoological Gardens, and we saw the lions and tigers, 
and there are such a lot of monkeys. There is one 
But what makes you look so cross, mummie dear? 
Don’t you ever go out with father in London ? London 
is such a beautiful place. And then we walked through 
the park and saw a lot of boys sailing boats. Father 
asked me if I had a boat. I said you couldn’t afford to 
buy me toys. He said that was hard lines, and on the 
way back to the station we stopped at a toy shop and he 
bought me a boat. May I show you my boat?” 

Jackie was too much occupied with thoughts of his 
boat to notice the gloom that was gathering on his 
mother’s face; Mrs. Lewis wished to call upon him to 
desist, but before she could make up her mind what to 
do, he had brought the toy from the table and was forc- 
ing it into his mother’s hands. “ This is a cutter-rigged 





boat, because it has three sails and only one mast. 
Father told me it was. 


He'll be here in half-an-hour ; 
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we're going to sail the boat in the pond on the Rye, and 
if it gets across all right, he’ll take me to the park where 
there’s a big piece of water, twice, three times as big as 
the water on the Rye. Do you think, mummie, that 
I shall ever be able to get my boat acrosssuch a piece of 
water as the—-!’ve forgotten the name. What do they 
call it, mummie ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know, child; don’t bother me with 
your boat.” 

“Oh, mummie, what have I done that you won’t 
look at my boat? Aren’t you coming with father to the 
Rye to see me sail it?” . 

“| don’t wan’t to go with you. You want 
more. I can’t afford to give you boats. 
don’t plague me any more with your toy,” she said, 
pushing it away, and then in a moment of convulsive 
passion she threw the boat across the room. It struck 
the opposite wall, its mast was broken, and the sails and 


me no 
Come 


cords made a tangled little heap. Jackie ran to his toy, 
picked it up, and his face showed his grief. 

“ T shan’t be able to sail my boat now; it won’t sail; 
it’s mast and the sails is broke. Mummie, what did you 
break my boat for?” and the child burst into tears. At 
that moment William entered. 

“ What is the child crying for?” he asked, stopping 
abruptly on the threshold. 
authority in his voice which angered Esther still more. 

“ What is it to you what he is crying for ?” she said, 
turning quickly round. ‘ What has the child got to do 
with you that you should come down ordering people 
about for? A nice sort of mean trick, and one that is 
just like you. You beg and pray of me to let you see 
the child, and when I do you come down here on the 


There was a slight note of 


sly, and with the present of a suit of clothes and a toy 
boat you try to win his love away from his mother.” 

‘“‘ Esther, Esther, I never thought of getting his love 
from you. I meantnoharm. Mrs. Lewis said that he 
was looking a trifle moped; we thought that a change 


” 





would do him good, and so 

“ Ah! it was Mrs. Lewis that asked you to take him 
up to London. It is a strange thing what a little money 
will do. Ever since you set foot in this cottage she has 
been courtesying to you, handing you chairs. I didn’t 
much like it, but I didn’t think that she would round 
on me in this way.” ‘Then turning suddenly on her old 
friend, she said: ‘ Who told you to let him have the 
child? . Is it he or I who pays you for his keep ? 
Answer me that. How much did he give you—a new 
dress ? tell me that.” 

“Oh, Esther, I am surprised at you; I didn’t think it 
would come to accusing me of being bribed, and after 
all these years.” Mrs. Lewis put her apron to her eyes, 
and Jackie stole over to his father. 

‘Tt wasn’t I who smashed the boat; it was mummie ; 
she’s in a passion. I don’t know why she smashed it. 
I didn’t do nothing.” 

William took the child on his knee. 

‘She didn’t mean to smash it. ‘There’s a good boy; 
don’t cry no more.” 

Jackie looked at his father. 
other? The shops aren’t open to-day.” 
off his father’s knee he picked up the toy, and coming 
back he said, “‘ Could we mend the boat somehow? Do 
you think we could ?” 

“ Jackie, dear, go away; leave your father alone. Go 
into the next room,” said Mrs. Lewis. 


* Will you buy me an- 
Then getting 
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“No, he can stop here; let him be,” said Esther. 
“ T want to have no more to say to him, he can look to 
his father for the future.” Esther turned on her heel 
and walked straight for the door. But dropping his 
boat with a cry, the little fellow ran after her and clung 
to her skirt despairingly. “No, mummie dear, you 
mustn’t go; never mind the boat; I love you better 
than the boat—I’ll do without a boat.” 

“ Esther, Esther, this is all nonsense. Just listen.” 

“No, I won’t listen to you. But you shall listen to 
me. When I brought you here last week you asked me 
in the train what I had been doing all these years. I 
didn’t answer you that time, but I will now. I’ve 
been in the workhouse.” 

“In the workhouse!’ 

“ Yes, do that surprise you?” 

Then jerking out her words, throwing them at him as 
if they were half-bricks, she told him the story of the 
iast eight years— (Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, Mrs. 
Rivers, Mrs. Spires, the night on the Embankment, and 
the workhouse. 

“ And when I came out of the workhouse I travelled 
London in search of £16 a year wages, which was the 
least 1 could do with, and when I didn’t find them I sat 
here and eat dry bread. She'll tell you—she saw it all. 
I haven’t said nothing about the shame and the sneers 
I had to put up with—you would understand nothing 
about that—and there was more than one situation I 
was thrown out of when they found I had a child. 
And while I was going through all that, you was living 
in riches in foreign parts; and now you come to me and 
ask for your share of the child. Share of the child! 
What share is yours, I’d like to know?” 

“ Esther!” 

“In your mean, underhand way you come here to see 
if you can’t steal the love of the child from me.” 

She could speak no more; her strength was giving 
way before the tumult of her passion, and the silence 
that had come suddenly into the room was more terrible 
than her violent words. William stood quaking, horri- 
fied, wishing the earth would swallow him. Mrs. Lewis 
watched Esther’s pale face, fearing that she would 
faint; Jackie, his gray eyes open round, held his broken 
boat still in his hand. The sense of the scene had 
hardly caught on his childish brain; he was very 
frightened ; his tears and sobs were a welcome inter- 
vention. Mrs. Lewis took him in her arms and tried to 
soothe him. William tried to speak; his lips moved, 
but no words came. 

Mrs. Lewis whispered, “ You’ll get no good out of 
her now, her temper’s up; you’d better go. She don’t 
know what she’s a-saying of.” 

‘“‘ If one of us has to go,” said William, taking the 
hint, “there can’t be much doubt which of us.” He 
stood at the door holding his hat just as if he were 
going to put it on. Esther stood with her back turned 
to him. At last he said: 

“‘ Good-by, Jackie. I suppose you don’t want to see 
me again?” 

For reply Jackie threw his boat away and clung to 
Mrs. Lewis for protection. William’s face showed hat 
he was pained by Jackie’s. refusal. 

“Try to get your mother to forgive me; but you are 
r-ght to love her best. She’s been a good mother to 
He put on his hat and went without another 
No one spoke, and every moment the silence 





you.” 
word. 


grew more paralyzing. Jackie examined his broken 
boat for a moment, and then he put it away, as if it 
had ceased to have any interest for him. He picked 
up his old clothes and took them into the next room. 
There was no chance of going to the Rye that day; 
he might as well take off his velvet suit; besides, his 
mother liked him better in his old clothes. He left 
the room and changed his clothes, and when his mother 
saw what he had done her heart went out to him, and 
she grew sorry for having broken his boat, and appre- 
ciated the cruelty of her action. “You shall have 
another boat, my darling,” she said, leaning across the 
table and looking at him affectionately ; “and quite as 
good as the one I broke.” 

“Will you, mummie? 
rigged, like that?” 

“Ves, dear, you shall have a boat with three sails.” 

“ When will you buy me the boat, mummie ? ” 

* As soon as I can, Jackie.” 


One with three sails, cutter- 


This promise appeared to satisfy him. Suddenly he 
looked—* Is father coming back no more?” 

** Do you want him back ?” 

Jackie hesitated; his mother pressed him for an 
answer. ‘ Not if you don’t, muimmie.” 

“ But if he was to give you another boat, one with 
four sails ?” 

‘Don’t have four sails, not them with one mast.” 

‘“‘ If he was to give you a boat with two masts, would 
you take it ?” 

**T should try not to, I should try ever so hard.” 

There were tears in Jackie’s voice, and then, as if 
doubtful of his powers to resist temptation, he buried 
his face in his mother’s bosom and sobbed bitterly. 

“You shall have another boat, my darling.” 

“«T don’t want no boat at all! ! love you better than 
a boat, mummie, indeed I do.” 

* And what about those clothes? You'd sooner stop 
with me and wear those shabby clothes than go to him 
and wear a pretty velvet suit ? ” 

“ You can send back the velvet suit.” 

“Can I? My darling, mummie will give you another 
velvet suit,” and she embraced the child with all her 
strength, and covered him with kisses. 

“ But why can’t I wear that velvet suit, and why 
can’t father come back? Why don’t you like father ? 
You shouldn’t be cross with father because he gave me 
the boat. He didn’t mean no harm.” 

“T think you like your father. You like him bet- 
ter than me.” 

“ Not better than you, mummie.” 

“You wouldn’t like to have any other father except 
your own real father ?” 

“ How could I have a father that wasn’t my own real 
father, mummie?” 

Esther did not press the point, and soon after Jackie 
began to talk about the possibility of mending his boat ; 
and feeling that something irrevocable had happened, 
Esther put on her hat and jacket, and Mrs. Lewis and 
Jackie accompanied her to the station. They kissed 
each other and were reconciled. Jackie and Mrs. 
Lewis returned home in silence, and Esther sat alone in 
a third-class carriage absorbed in consideration of the 
problem of her life. The life she had dreamed would 
never be hers—somehow she seemed to know that she 
would never be Fred’s wife. Everything seemed to 
point to the inevitableness of this end. 
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The Worm Turns—The lady (?) who yesterday called 
the attention of another to our patched breeches, where- 
at they both laughed so heartily, is informed that a new 
pair will be purchased when her husband’s bill is settled. 
It has been due nearly a year. Don’t criticise a print- 
er’s dress too closely while you are wearing silks with 
money due him. Tell your husband to send us $20.73 
and save the cost of an entire suit.—Swainsboro Forest. 


A Georgia Adventure—The writer, having got sick 
one day last week, sat down and went to sleep, when a 
young fox awoke him, having hold of his right leg.— 
Alpharetta Free Press. 


Meeting the Enemy—This morning, as we and the 
wife of our bosom were eating our humble repast, our 
office boy came in in great haste with the information 
that a man from Indianapolis was at our office waiting 
to interview us on the financial situation. Pleased at 
this supposed metropolitan recognition of our humble 
talents, we put on our coat, and putting one of Billy 
Watson’s justly celebrated cigars in our pockets to do 
the honors to the city reporter with, we hastened to find 
A man who had come down 
We hope 


in our sanctum—what ? 
to see what we could do on our paper bill. 
subscribers in arrears will come nobly to the front in this, 
our hour of need.—Plunkville Bugle. 


Nailed to our Masthead—Our aim—tTell the truth 
though the Heavens tumble. Our paper—of the people, 
by the people, to be paid for by the people. Our relig- 
ion—Orthodox, with a firm belief in Heaven. Our 
motto—Take all in sight and hustle for more. Our 
policy—To love our friends and injure our enemies. 
Our object—To make an honest living and pay our just 
debts. —Gresham (Neb.) Courier. 

Women’s False Pretenses—Some girls will split a pea 
with a silver fork and put on more airs than a rural jay 

when their lover is around. Let him leave the parlor 
and shut the door and go home and they will go into 
the kitchen and eat corn beef and cabbage enough to 
founder a mule—Red Lodge Boomer. 


Waiting in Hope—The wind bloweth, the farmer 
soweth, and the subscriber oweth, and the Lord know- 
eth that we are in need of our dues. So come a runnin’, 
this thing of dunnin’ gives us the blues.—Milledgeville 
Union and Recorder. 


Visit from Uncle Hank—Uncle Hank Stepum 
walked into our office yesterday and paid his yearly 
subscription with a barrel of turnips. We had a mess 
for dinner, juicy and toothsome as possum meat. Call 
again, Uncle Hank.—The Tennessee Eagle. 


Our Honest Confession—Yes, we went to Barnum’s 
circus, at Wilkesbarre last Wednesday. There was 
nothing in creation to call us to that town but the cir- 
cus, and we went and enjoyed it. We believe in telling 
the truth, and will not try to crawl out by saying that 
we happened to be there on business and dropped in 
while waiting for a train—Dushore Sullivan Review. 


Pikesy Roach’s Ambition—We heard to-day at the 
blacksmith shop that “ Pikesy” Roach was going to run 
for magistrate for this the eleventh district. We would 


not willingly injure the cause of any deserving citizen, 
and we want it distinctly understood that we lay aside 
all personal animosity. Our defeat for constable by 
Pikesy has long since been forgotten in the oblivion of 
years, but is or is not Pike Roach a deserving citizen? 
Would or would he not make a decent magistrate? 
Does Pike Roach combine those qualities of dignity 
and subdued fire which we admire in the righteous 
judge? Emphatically no. We say honestly, and yet 
boldly, that we believe that Pike Roach wants the office 
for the money that’s in it. Shame, shame, that this 
high tribunal of our county be used to glut the insatiate 
desire of a menial politician.—Plowman’s Friend. 

A Card of Thanks—Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schreur wish 
to sincerely thank their many friends who so kindly as- 
sisted in the late sickness and death of their infant 
child.—Copemish ( Mich.) Courier. 

Depression—A great deal is being said 
This may be 


Financial 
nowadays about “ money being close.” 
true, but the editor of the Times has not found it to be 
true. Precious little of it gets close enough to us to be 
within our reach.—Thomaston Times. 


A Teacher’s Grave Mistake—Miss Mills, the school- 
teacher, asked for her salary last Friday night. Of 
course it created much surprise, but as it was her first 
offense, the board have decided to give her another 
trial.—Grafton (N. Dak.) Record. 


In Justice to Ourself—It takes a hustler for the news- 
paper business in this locality just now, but The Bugle 
is equal to the emergency. We can write a poem, dis- 
cuss the tariff, umpire a ball game, report a wedding, 
saw wood, beat a lawyer, describe a fire so that the 
readers will shed their wraps, make a dollar do the work 
of ten, shine at a soiree, address a horticultural society, 
measure calico, abuse the liquor habit, test whisky, sub- 
scribe to charity, go without meals, attack the free sil- 
ver, defend bimetallism, sneer at snobbery, wear dia- 
monds, invent advertisements, overlook scandal, praise 
babies, delight pumpkin raisers, minister to the afflicted, 
heal the disgruntled, fight to a finish, set type, mold 
opinion, sweep the office, praise the widows, run for 
office, speak at prayer meeting, and stand in with every- 
body and everything.—Tamaroa Bugle. 

An Editorial Farewell—For fourteen months past we 
have been making an effort at endeavoring to attempt 
to try a bluff on running a newspaper. A special col- 
lapse some six months ago prevented an exposure of 
mental disability later on. We desist with no ill-will 
toward the paper or its patrons, neither a great amount 
of collectible notes. We could have eked out an exist- 
ence with some pleasure, had health permitted, but that 
is neither here nor there. Now, since we’uns and 
you’uns must part, ‘tis sad that you’uns have stole 
we’uns heart, but it will be sadder if you’uns don’t bring 
in your bill before we’uns depart. And to our debtors: 
Expect the vengeance of a just Bohemian’s wrath to 
overtake you. We trusted in God, and we have not 
been forsaken—for we found a fellow as green as our- 
selves to continue this desperate struggle. With tears 
and prayers we bid him God-speed.—Bitter Root Times, 
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The Autocrat of Fashion............... Stanley Clarh......0....000¢ To-Day 

Monsieur Worth came toward us with his blue velvet 
beret a little askew on his bald forehead, there is a 
fringe of hair at the back, his loose velvet coat thrown 
open, his vest and trousers like any other man’s vest and 
trousers. He held a piece of silk between his fingers, 
the hands were short and podgy, his rings were odd 
enough to please the most exacting, rather made to dis- 
please, I should fancy, a public considered not worth 
consulting. They were fashioned after the order of a 
mind athirst for originality, unpretty, stylish, and of no 
significance or intrinsic beauty. One was set in thick 
broad silver with an uncut sapphire sunk down deep into 
it. My companion was an American, big-hearted, full- 
pursed, bad-grammared, with a full knowledge of her 
shortcomings, a native of the Pacific coast, and “ glad 
of it.” She entered charged with the memory of past 
conquests in Worth costumes, singularly forgetful for 
the moment of what they had cost her in other ways, 
eager for the fray. 

I trotted on behind, observing and unobserved—oh, 
the delicious security of obscurity ! 

‘‘ What can I do for Madame ?” 

“I wish to see Monsieur Worth.” 

*¢ Monsieur Worth is occupied ; if I can be of use . 
She is cut short. “I will wait.” “ Monsieur Worth 
will not be at liberty.” 

* Give him my card.” I wonder out loud why a 
man like Worth lives up two flights of stairs, even 
though it is in the Rue de la Paix. “ Worth has his 
reasons, no doubt,” from Madame, with her nose in the 
air; “he is a great man.” ‘Yes, but not a big one.” 
I think as he ambles toward us he is short and squat. 
God surely intended him a nobody; talent and time and 
the world have made him a somebody. Fashioned ? 
What matter how he is fashioned ? He is past-master 
of diplomacy, crown prince of taste, criterion of merit on 
two continents, king of art and of stuffs; he can com- 
mand materials that dreams are made of, he can fine- 
raiment the demi-monde and under-costume the grande 
dame, he can play fast and loose with queens and 
princesses and duchesses; he can outwit an empress and 
overcharge an emperor; pay your money and take your 
choice. Personality? Who cares for his personality ? 
He is a master of creation, and we his slaves. He 
looks reflective, he appears dogmatic, he has attained 
dignity, he has conquered fame, he knows it. 


” 





“You wish—— ?” 

«A dress. You may remember me, I am Mrs. J. C., 
of San Francisco.” Worth’s face is grave and blank. 
He does not answer, turns and addresses an order in 
French to one of his clerks, then bends his gaze again on 
his client, still wordless. There is certainly great sig- 
nificance in silence, it is power; there is also possible in- 
difference and contempt. Worth may feel all four, he 
may feel neither. He is fingering the piece of silk in 
his hands as he speaks. 

“I wish to see your handsomest dress.” 

“You come from ‘i 

“San Francisco.” 





“Ah, I am not at my best with ladies from San 
Francisco: their tastes are showy and crude. I rarely 
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please them. The brown dress trimmed with sable, 
Louis Quatorze vest.” 

The costume is brought forth with a great flourish of 
trumpets ; price seventeen hundred and fifty francs. 

“The price is a matter of indifference to me.” Worth 
raises his expressive eyebrows, they have acquired a 
French facility of expression which saves many words. 
They say now, “ And to me also,” 

‘Give the same thing in black,” orders Madame. 

“Good morning,” says Worth, abruptly turning on 
his heel ; but she checks him. . 

“Would you,” she demands timidly, “ have the but- 
ton-holes bound with silk or satin ? ” 

There is a breathless pause, then Worth declines to 
commit himself. ‘As Madame wishes.” He is atten- 
tive and very grave. 

* But 9 

“With satin, then; good morning,” and he has left us. 

“You may bind the buttons with silk,” orders Ma- 
dame majestically, which is not untypical of her sex. 

An old lady done up in a Worth gown waddles in. 
She is eighty or so, a queen of the world of fashion, a 
modern Mrs. Skewton, a famous foreigner, noted for 
her money and her absurdities. At her side clanks a 
big gold purse and numerous diamond-monogramed 
appurtenances, such as a hand-glass, a “ bonbonniére,” a 
lorgnon. She clanks and clinks like the chains on her 
equipage ; she is all new as to seeming and all old as to 
feeling. On her head is perched a bonnet in the form 
of a green parroquet with diamond eyes, in her ears are 
her famous rubies, her poor old head trembles with the 
weight of the bird and the gems. She waddles up to 
Worth on the arm of her “‘valet-de-pied.” ‘Cela vous 
plait?” and she waits modestly and expectantly for 
the great man’s opinion. 

“A merveille,” he assents gravely. An audacious 
American girl behind him gives his coat-tails a twitch, 
and shakes her little gray-gloved finger at him in a 
way coyly reprovingly. 

“Oh, Jean Worth, Jean Worth, you prince of hum- 
bugs! how can you ?” she says. ‘The poor old thing!” 

Worth does not deign to answer; he is portentously 
reassuring the “poor old thing.” ‘But Madame is per- 
fection.” And Madame nods and grins and shakes 
with delight and senility. 

Then a Frenchwoman. “My dress!” she cries, ‘in 
her shrill treble, ‘you did not send it in time; it came 
not. I waited in despair, at my wit’s end, and finally, 
oh, horror of horrors! I was obliged to wear the green 
one at the Vicomtesse de Tredern’s, “ figurez-vous, where 
one never wears the same dress twice.” 

“‘T regret it,” from Worth, “but, none the less, it has 
given me the pleasure of seeing Madame once more.” 
When Greek meets Greek! Impertinent? No; he is 
only polished, and evidently saying the thing expected 
of him. Femininity has given him his diploma, the new 
order of woman does not intrude here, the questions of 
the day roll past. Since he has given, he can and will 
give but answers. Born? Who cares where he was 
born, he lives in Paris, the world has made him king, 
he has formed a court of his own, a court which he 
understands, and which does not understand him. Rule 





'?? 
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the World and she smiles at you, rule Fashion and she 
laughs radiantly in your face; let Fashion and the 
World rule you, they turn and snarl. A little man with 
a pugnacious nose, small eyes, squat and square, fired 
with the conviction that fashion conquers all mankind, 
he set out to conquer fashion. A great talent is the 
acknowledgment of positive issues. Followed up by 
the seizure of opportunity it is genius. Bravo Worth! 
Physical Culture Systems...Marianna F. McCann...Montgomery Advertiser 

There are a few shrewd women who have ceased to 
pin their hopes to any one system of physical culture. 
Eccentricities and absurdities of bearing in other wo- 
men warn them off. However, there is generally some- 
thing to be gained from a superficial acquaintance with 
each and every one of the systems. The ideal way to 
set about one’s training for gracefulness is to take a 
smattering. of physical culture in all its forms. Then 
thorough courses should follow in the one or two that 
seem most fully to meet one’s needs. After that one 
is qualified to decide on the few and special move- 
ments that are to be one’s main dependence. ‘The 
most entirely graceful woman I know has “‘ compiled ” 
for herself by just these steps a series of exercises for 
daily practice. ‘‘ Without fail” she goes through her 
picked movements night and morning; and she informs 
me that in the morning the slow “rest” movements 
as she believes the body 





precede the brisker exercising 
should be “‘waked up gradually,” while at night the 
order is reversed—the soothing motions coming last. 
Each system is emphasized on a few lines. Anyone 
“up” in the various systems can judge from a glance 
or two at her to which one a “physically trained” 
woman has given her allegiance. 

The devotee of the “ Rest system” is recognizable 
wherever one sees her by a loppiness of bearing not 
altogether unesthetic, a “ dolce far niente ”-ness in gait, 
and an equable dreaminess of expression that carries 
one off in imagination to the temples of the brooding 
Buddha. ‘Then there is the bigoted Delsartian—she is 
scarcely less “ prononcé.” Very pleasing she is in every 
attitude she strikes—in fact, a trifle much so. 
There is far more of sweetness than of strength in her 
bearing. Those fine phrases—* the union of the oppos- 
ing” and the “reconciliation of opposites”—have got 
her in a grip that has squeezed very nearly all natural- 
ness out of her. She surfeits the eye with her flexures 
and sinuosities. We cry out for something abrupt, 
direct, and everyday in her attitudes and gestures. Her 
perpetual circumnavigations lend to all she does an arti- 
ficiality that repels and palls. She cannot hand a book 
or pick up a pocket-handkerchief without an extra 
twist at the wrist. ‘ Her whole body and attention are 
taken up with the execution of a bewildering scheme 
of involutions, evolutions and convolutions,” I have 
heard some one assert of her. ‘ Her pliant arms are 
forever weaving imaginary wreaths of greater or less 
diameter about her pretty and supple person,” is 
another censure that has been passed upon her. De- 
lightfully supple she does become, it is but fair to state. 
Moreover, the poise or equilibrium she often acquires, 
and which adjusts itself with astonishing ease to all 
her manceuvres, is so harmonious and perfect it seems 
inborn. The fencing lesson, however, gives this same 
consummate poise, while at the same time it does not 
encourage artificiality. 


” 


too 
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The disciple of Lingism or any one of the varieties 
of the “ Swedish movement” gymnastics bears markedly 
the stamp of her training. She becomes somewhat 
soldierly in bearing. While her movements incline to 
angularity, there is a certain sort of limberness or agil- 
ity about her. She moves with a jerky ease. There 
is never anything flowing or legato in her step. There 
is no sympathetic softness in her frame. She is taught 
to do her movements to “staccato tempo,” with head 
stiffly erect, feet planted, torso, arms and hands rigid. 
Her practice-habits fatally tincture her ordinary bear- 
ing. For one thing, her poor hands are molded. on 
Egyptianesque lines—they woodeny, 
squared-off hands that decorate the outer case of the 
mummy. One cannot but 
especially if one views them in proximity to lovely 
hands molded by Delsartian training. By the way, 
better training for the hands there is not than that 


suggest the 


grieve over these hands, 


which comes from lessons on the pianoforte; the pian- 
ist, however, should be careful to give her hands a 
gentle shaking and freeing at the end of a series of par- 
ticularly strenuous chords. But the follower of the 
Swedish system has her strong points. She is refresh- 
ingly wide-awake and open-eyed. She never appears to 
be dozing off, or going into an esthetic decline; there 
is not a suggestion of affectation about her; her cheeks 
glow with good circulation and her chest is admirably 
developed—usually she has a fuller and finer chest de- 
velopment than her Delsartian friends. 

The “ girl athlete” is unmistakable at all times. She 
is a reproduction in petticoats of the college ‘ sport.” 
She runs her head forward, thrusts her elbows out, and 
carries her hand doubled into a fist. She is deep- 
lunged and broad-shouldered; and she swings along 
her legs with a devil-may-care air. All wrong she cer- 
tainly is from an esthetic point of view, yet she is rather 
attractive in her dashing out-door rigs. There is a certain 
wholesomeness and piquancy about her. Her vigor is 
enticing. Her complexion is glorious. But in the 
conventional house frock or evening attire she is a 
failure. Her magnificent physique is a trifle over- 
brawny. We behold bumps and lumps where we should 
like to see a graceful curve—her biceps are ominous. 
Her shoulders have lost their alluring slope, and a cer- 
tain lounge or saunter in her movements steals from her 
dignity. Still one of the most up-to-date girls I know 
—who scents the coming of a fad from afar, and whose 
frocks invariably herald fashion’s changes—tells me that 
all gymnastics are going out. Fin de siecle intelligence, 
she avers, has decided that “sports and the dancing 
lesson ” will cover the ground in developing the physical. 
“You must see yourself,” she explains, “ that it is sheer 
folly to coop oneself up in a room, however spacious, 
with a lot of tired-out women, horizontal bars, spring 
boards, and the like, to exercise on general principles, 
when the whole of out-doors awaits one, with its inex- 
haustible supply of ozone and royal chances for genuine 
sport. A game of quoits, a scamper across country in 
a saddle, a ‘lope’ on foot, or a good kick at football, 
are ten times as much fun and forty times better for 
one’s body than the perfunctory gymnasium work. 

“‘ Of course, in stormy weather exercise within doors 
must be made the best of; but the girl of the com- 
mencement de siecle will not go to the big gymnasium on 
nasty days. Instead, she will have a room set apart in 
her own home, denuded of carpets and all furnishings. 
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There she can practice, foil in hand, various ‘thrusts’ 
with an imaginary adversary. Or she can increase the 
springiness of her step by kicking at the suspended 
tambourine. Or she may prefer to shoot at a target, 
with a revolver in preference to a rifle, if she is wise, as 
the former steadies the arm wonderfully and is grand 
training for the eye. Or she will even put on ‘ gloves’ 
and ‘ punch the bag’ for twenty minutes orso. I know 
but two girls who as yet have taken up sparring,—I am 
one of them—and I believe it has done more to broaden 
and fill out my chest than any other one thing. Why, 
I have a chest expansion of four inches—that is un- 
usually good for a woman. The sparring has developed 
my waist muscles, too, astonishingly. Would you ever 
know that I haven’t on stays? I have given up even 
the fashionable and comparatively pliant ‘ corselet.’ All 
of my waist muscles are as firm and elastic as steel 
springs or the muscles of a wildcat. Girls who eman- 
cipate their waists turn themselves into guys generally 
and look like feather bolsters. ‘There is no need of 
that. When they give up the artificial corset they 
should set about cultivating the natural corset they 
have, which disuse has got into bad shape. I taper 
down nicely, as all athletes do, to the waist. Half a 
dozen of us girls have driven out into the country three 
or four times a week this winter, when the thermometer 
wasn’t too merciless, to pitch quoits and kick ball. 
Often we have had to send a man ahead to shovel out 
We want to have a winter club-house 
In the spring we shall start 
an ‘open-air’ fencing class. We find we can keep at 
work twice as long when out of doors. ‘The field 
exercise gives our cheeks a fine rouging, but we never 
become apopleptic, with protruding veins, bulging eyes, 


a playground. 
and asphalt ball grounds. 


dry lips and mouth—the condition of many girls after 


9 


leaping and straining for an hour in a gymnasium ! 

For the dancing lessons of the day this advanced young 
woman claims that it holds all the benefits conferred by all 
the modern systems of training. She assures me that no 
one who has not had at least fifty lessons in solo dancing 
with a first-class master suspects how many ‘‘movements”’ 
that are apparently irrelevant must be conquered as a 
preliminary to the dancing itself. She says: “I flatter 
myself that no devotee of the Delsarte system can relax, 
or ‘ decompose’ as they call it, more completely than I ; 
and yet I have never had, strictly speaking, a single 
lesson in Delsarte. At the third or fourth lesson my 
teacher—a woman by the way, and very remunerative 
she finds her profession—broke off with the steps I was 
bungling through with to ask me what was the matter 
with my waist and hands. She ordered me to simulate 
the flexuous motion of a sapling birch swayed by the 
breeze. You should have seen me! I toppled from 
side to side for all the world like a mere clothespole. 
Thereupon followed many a weary week of lessons and 
practice in general limbering-up and in the initiation of 
my muscles into the mastery of a rythmic alternation 
of tension and ‘ let-go’ before the dancing lessons proper 
were resumed. Next winter, if I keep on, I shall enter 
upon ‘ creative work ’—improvise with my feet. One 
of the girls of my set is a full-fledged ballerine and could 
win laurels on the professional stage. She can poise on 
one foot and spin wheel with all the aplomb and speed 
of a premiere of.the ballet; but she has more strings to 
her bow than has the professional ballerine. She can 
don long skirts and glide and sway and melt through a 
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series of slow ‘ recitative’ movements with all the grace 
of a waterfall or a fountain! The best teachers of solo 
dancing are not specialists—they teach neither the bal- 
let nor the skirt-dance nor any specified class of danc- 
ing! They are experimentalists and modify the move- 
ments they borrow from the ballet-master and the skirt- 
dancer by combining them with the routine movements 
of the society dancer.” It is certain the fashionable 
gymnasium of the near future will have full facilities 
for sports, with regular excursions and open-air work. 





Tree 00 the Las?..0..0000+ Paying Tribute to Vanity........... Toronto Mail 

“Give me a No. 5 shoe, wide last,” said I, to a 
curly-haired young man, in the shoe store. Tenderly 
he untied the laces of the old ones. ‘Then he looked 
at me reproachfully. “You have made a mistake, 
madam,” he murmured. ‘ No. 3 is your size, and B- 
last, if you please.” ‘ My good young man,” said I, 
to this persuasive youth, “I am long past the fantastic 
age; I want a No. 5 shoe, and a Z-last, if you go so 
low down in the alphabet.” He sighed, but went his 
way among the boot boxes. Presently he slipped a 
most comfortable “ trotting” shoe upon my foot, tied 
it deftly, and asked me gently how it felt. “ Like an 
old one,” I said, gayly, for of all things defend me from 
breaking in my shoes. “I was right, you see, madam,” 
responded this George Washington young man, “ that 
is a No. 3 shoe you have on.” And it was—a No. 3, 
marked down to 5. _ It’s a little way of throwing a sop 
to large-footed women, and it takes every time. That 
evening my nearest and dearest woman friend in San- 
cisco remarked upon my new shoes. ‘ What size do 
you wear?” she asked, extending her own dainty foot 
beside mine. I withdrew my feet hurriedly, and hid 
them under the sofa, “ These are No. 3’s,” I said 
calmly, adding to myself, “ Lord forgive you, Kit.” 
“Are they now? shouldn’t have thought it. Wide 
last?” “No, only B,” said I triumphantly ; she looked 
genuinely disappointed. Well, I never told a story. 
It was all that shoe-store George Washington. 





Mysteries of a Beauty Box.......... Isabel Dundas......... Pittsburg Leader 

It is now said that sweet perfumes exercise a very 
considerate and refining influence on the mind, and that 
they also act as powerful aids to the preservation of 
health and beauty. Those wise old Romans who ex- 
tracted all the sweetness possible from life certainly 
believed this theory, and illustrated their faith by wear- 
ing wreaths and garlands of roses while feasting, in order 
that the exquisite odors might counteract the ill effects 
of their too copious libations of wine. But the art of 
using perfumes is an exceedingly nice point. The 
French are so delicate in their appreciation of it, they 
claim that only certain perfumes are proper for certain 
complexions; for example, a blond of the “rose and 
lily” type should use an essence as delicate as her own 
ethereal beauty, therefore white lilac, violet, and lily-of- 
the-valley are her fitting perfumes. A rich brunette 
woman should choose something more potent and seduc- 
tive, such as jasmine, tube-rose, narcissus, or verveine. 
There is one essential, though, in which all authorities 
agree,—although all women do not of late—that the 
over-use of perfume is an evidence of bad taste. A per- 
fume when worn should consist of a faint atmosphere of 
fragrance that appears to proceed as an exhalation of. 
the person, not an essence applied to, or put on the skin.. 














A few women have come to understand the art of 
enveloping themselves in the suggestion of some one 
especial perfume. It is Alphonse Kerr, I think, who 
says that “the woman who varies her perfume accord- 
ing to the fashion of the hour is simply a perfumed 
woman. But the woman who always uses the same 
fragrance assimilates it, and is sweet-smelling as the 
rose, violet, or any other flower.” So important a part 
has the art of perfumery usurped in the toilet of the 
smart woman of these luxuriant and self-indulgent days, 
that a box containing her perfumed waters for the bath, 
together with her toilet powders and her restorative ex- 
tracts now forms a necessary item of the travelling im- 
pedimenta; the fragrant chest ranks only second to the 
jewel-case in the jealous care of the experienced maid 
in charge, and whose province it is to keep it replen- 
ished, ready for every emergency and sudden call. 
Should a bath more stimulating than usual be required, 
or, as the case often is, should something more than 
ordinarily soothing to the nerves be needed, one may 
feel sure that my lady’s-maid is at all points worthy of 
the trust reposed in her; otherwise her stay in that 
special establishment will be of brief duration. 

This beauty-box, this well-stocked toilet arsenal, is 
sure to reveal the last luxury introduced in toilet waters 
and stimulative extracts added to those which have re- 
ceived approval. High in favor with many society 
women is the soothing and refreshing violete de Parme 
waters, white rose waters and the old-time favorite ver- 
veine, the latter a great favorite with the Infanta Eula- 
lia. Nor in this portable box is a fragant and strength- 
ening hair-wash forgotten; it is here, and nearly always 
in its most delightful form; an amalgamation of eau de 
cologne and rose-water, with a dash of quinine to give 
it color. Most beauty-boxes contain, too, simple pow- 
ders for use after the bath, and finer powders for the 
face. A great choice exists in face-powders. The effect 
they produce on the skin is so varied that only experi- 
ence determines what is suited to each individual. Some 
of the various rose leaf and velvet powders are generally 
installed in the place of honor with blonds of the clear 
pink and white order; but were a brunette friend to 
make a sudden demand for hospitality the magical box 
would prove equal to the emergency; out of its depths 
would materialize a “cream” tinted variety to embel- 
lish her olive complexion. ‘The more vigorous cologne, 
lavender*water, and pungent toilet waters are always 
found now in a beauty-box; they are very generally 
used to tone up the system after a fatiguing day of 
social duties, or a night of dancing and heated rooms. 
It is now considered that the most agreeable and deli- 
cate manner of using perfumes is while in the bath; the 
pores of the skin being open they absorb any form of 
fragrance readily, and the exhalation from it is apt to 
be intangible and delightful. When the douche of fra- 
grant toilet water is over, my lady presents a glass of 
that delectable sedative which is the joy of all well con- 
ducted French households—the eau de fleur d’orange 
—to gently soothe the worn nerves and woo to calm 
sleep the weary body. 

Perfumed baths have until recently been regarded as 
the acme of luxury. The fastidious being who broke a 
bottle of cologne or lavender-water into the daily bath 
bore the reputation of a Croesus and Sybarite rolled 
into one. That cur progress in the love of luxury is 
great was evidenced last winter when baths of fragrant 
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flowers were introduced. It is only fair to say that this 
extravagance was early nipped in the bud; the current 
prices of roses and violets at that season prevented any 
wild and reckless revelling in such Midas-like refine- 
ments; and the more sensible forms of using perfumes 
by pouring them into the water made ready for bathing 
and by spraying after the bath, were again called into 
general requisition. 

Men, strange to say, are quite as luxurious in taste 
and toilet appliances as are the veriest grandest dames 
of their acquaintance. Not having the same leisure to 
devote to their “ make-up” as the fairer sex, they have 
brought ingenuity to bear in devising methods for saving 
time. The spraying apparatus, and the little glass foun- 
tains attached to the bath out of which the perfume 
either slowly trickles on the bather, or gushes in a mini- 
ature Niagara Falls torrent into the bath beneath, are 
curious to see and make a visit to a bachelor bath-room 
an instructive study. Orris-root, which is deliciously 
pure and fresh when dried, with a fragrance closely 
resembling the violet, has always been and always will 
be much used by women of good taste to give sweetness 
to their linen and writing paper. Ordinarily it has been 
put into small silken bags to be scattered about lavishly. 
Now more frequently, large flat sachets which cover the 
entire shelves and drawers are used, and wardrobes are 
lined from top to bottom with similar sachets not invari- 
ably impregnated with orris, but instead with the par- 
ticular scent which the fair owner especially affects. 

A foreign odor bean d’Espagne, competes in favor 
with orris-root for this dainty purpose. It can be had 
powdered, and also in small square pieces to sew into 
those little flat silk and satin bags women tuck about in 
their bodices and gowns and wear slipped between the 
linings of wraps and muffs, scattering zephyr-like wafts 
of fragrance with every movement. Equally refined 
are the small bags of pungent wood violets. Another 
charming fashion in perfume, and one greatly in vogue 
with our elegantes, is to have the maid spray each 
morning the linen and gowns to be worn through the 
day; thus impregnated, these garments create a fragrant 
exhalation which pervades and surrounds the wearer of 
them with an odor peculiarly subtile. Again, on the 
dressing table of some women, in exquisite crystal bot- 
tles, which are chased sometimes in silver and frequently 
in gold, according to the means and taste of the fair 
owner, are kept extracts or quintessences one drop of 
which is sufficient to fill the room with fragrance. 
These extracts are used in doses. An atomizer is in- 
serted into the bottle, and after the toilet is completed 
the infinitesimal quantity necessary is sprayed over the 
handkerchief, gloves, hair and entire costume. White 
lilac, heliotrope and white rose are the favorites of the 
passing moment. The white rose being the emblem of 
the house of York, has, during the summer, been in high 
favor, its fragrance has filled the air wherever fashion 
was congregated, just as large white roses have been 
conspicuously displayed on the frock-coat lapels of our 
Anglo-American jeunesse dorée. The connoisseur in 
perfumes always selects the simple extracts. By this 


is meant those derived directly from the bloom which 
gives the name, and as heat develops the intensity of 
extracts, good taste dictates a very sparing use of even 
the most delicate for occasions such as balls, theatres 
or any large, crowded assemblage wheré thorough and 
perfect ventilation is not easily obtainable. 











dim Bludso..... Of the Prairie Belle...... John Hay...... Poems 


Wall, no; I can’t tell where he lives, 
Becase he don’t live, you see; 

Leastways, he’s got out of the habit 
Of livin’ like you and me. 

Whar have you been for the last three year 
That you haven’t heard folks tell 

How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks 
The night of the Prairie Belle? 


He weren’t no saint—them engineers 
Is all pretty much alike 
One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill, 
And another one here, in Pike. 
A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 
And an awkward hand in a row, 
But he never flunked, and he never lied— 
I reckon he never knowed how. 





And this was all the religion he had— 
To treat his engine well; 

Never be passed on the river ; 
To mind the pilot’s bell ; 

And if ever the Prairie Belle took fire— 
A thousand times he swore 

He’d hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore. 


All boats has their day on the Mississip, 
And her day come at last— 

The Movastar was a better boat, 
But the Belle she wouldn’t be passed. 

And so she come tearin’ along that night— 
The oldest craft on the line— 

With a nigger squat on her safety-valve, 


And her furnace crammed, rosin and pine. 


The fire burst out as she cleared the bar, 
And burnt a hole in the night, 

And quick as a flash she turned, and made 
For that willer-bank on the right. 
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There was runnin’ and cursin’, but Jim yelled out 
Over all the infernal roar: 

‘* T’ll hold her nozzle agin the bank 

Till the last galoot’s ashore.” 


Through the hot, black breath of the burnin’ boat 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard, 
And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And s. owed he would keep his word. 
And, sure’s you’re born, they all got off 
Afore the smokestacks fell— 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 


He weren’t no saint—but at jedgment 
I’d run my chance with Jim, 

’Longside o’ some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 

He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing— 
And went for it thar and then; 

And Christ ain’t a goin’ to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


Say Not, the Struggle Nought Availeth....Arthur Hugh Clough 
Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while*the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 





Thrice, at the huts of Fontenoy, the English column failed, 

And twice the lines of Saint Antoine the Dutch in vain assailed, 

For town and slope were filled with fort and flanking battery, 

And well they swept the English ranks and Dutch auxiliary. 

As vainly through De Barri’s wood the British soldiers burst, 

The French artiliery drove them back, diminish’d and dispersed. ’ 
The bloody Duke of Cumberland beheld with anxious eye, 

And ordered up his last reserve, his latest chance to try ; 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, how fast his generals ride ! 

And mustering come his chosen troops, like clouds at even-tide. 


Six thousand English veterans in stately column tread, 

Their cannon blaze in front and flank, Lord Hay is at their head ; 
Steady they step adown the slope, steady they climb the hill, 

Steady they load, steady they fire, moving right onward still, 

Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy, as through a furnace-blast, 
Through rampart, trench, and palisade, and bullets showering fast ; 
And on the open plain above they rose, and kept their course, 

With ready fire and grim resolve that mock’d at hostile force ; 

Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner grow their ranks, 

They break, as breaks the Zuyder Zee through Holland’s ocean bank. 


More idly than the summer flies, French tirailleurs rush round ; 
As stubble to the lava tide, French squadrons strew the ground ; 
Bombshell and grape and round-shot tore, still on they marched and fired— 
Fast, from each volley, grenadier and voltigeur retired. 
‘¢Push on, my household cavalry!” King Louis madly cried ; 


To death they rush, but rude their shock: not unavenged they died. 
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On through the camp the column trod—King Louis turns his rein ; 

‘* Not yet, my liege,” Saxe interposed, ‘‘ the Irish troops remain.”’ 
And Fontenoy, famed Fontenoy, had been a Waterloo, 

Had not these exiles ready been, fresh, vehement, and true. 











‘Lord Clare,” he says, ‘‘ you have your wish, there are your Saxon foes! ” 
The Marshal almost smiles to see, so furiously he goes. 

How fierce the look these exiles wear, who’re wont to be so gay ! 

The treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their hearts to-day ; 

The treaty broken, ere the ink wherewith ’twas writ could dry ; 

Their plundered homes, their ruined shrines, their women’s parting cry ; 

Their priesthood hunted down like wolves, their country overthrown— ; 

Each looks as if revenge for all were staked on him alone. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, nor ever yet elsewhere, 

Rushed on to fight a nobler band than these proud exiles were. 















O’Brien’s voice is hoarse with joy, as, halting, he commands, 
‘< Fix bay’nets !—Charge !” like mountain-storm rush on these fiery bands! 
Thin is the English column now, and faint their volleys grow, 
Yet, mustering all the strength they have, they make a gallant show. 
They dress their ranks upon the hill to face that battle-wind, 
Their bayonets the breakers’ foam, like rocks the men behind ; 
One volley crashes from their line, when through the surging smoke, 
With empty guns clutched in their hands, the headlong Irish broke. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, hark to that fierce huzza : 
Revenge ! remember Limerick! dash down the Sacsanach!” 















Like lions leaping at a fold, when mad with hunger’s pang, 
Right up against the English line the Irish exiles sprang ; 
Bright was their steel, ’tis bloody now, their guns are filled with gore ; 
Through shattered ranks, and severed files, and trampled flags they tore ; 
The English strove with desperate strength, paused, rallied, staggered, fled; 
The green hillside is matted close with dying and with dead. 
Across the plain and far away passed on that hideous wrack, 
While cavalier and fantassin dash in upon their track. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun, 

With bloody plumes the Irish stand—the field is tought and won! 
















The Knight's Leap....Charles Kingsley....Poems (Macmillan) A mass or a prayer, now, good gentlemen, 
(4 Legend of Altenahr.) For such a bold rider’s soul. 







So the foemen have fired the gate, men of mine, 
‘ > On Buttonwood Street...Oliver Wendell Holmes...Poems (Houghton, Mifflin) 
And the water is spent and gone? 
Then bring me a cup of the red Ahr wine: 
I shall never drink but this one. 





You’re sitting on your window seat 
Beneath a cloudless moon ; 
You hear a sound that seems to wear 








And reach me my harness, and saddle my horse, The semblance of a tune, 
And lead him me round by the door ; As if a broken fife should strive 
He must take such a,leap to-night, perforce, To drown a cracked bassoon. 






As horse never took before. ; ; 
And nearer, nearer still, the tide 









I have fought my fight, I have lived my life, Of music seems to come, 

I have drunk my share of wine ; There’s something like a human voice, 
From Trier to Céln there was never a knight And something like a drum; 

Led a merrier life than mine. You sit in speechless agony 





Until your ear is numb. 





I have lived by the saddle for years twoscore, 
And, if I must die on a tree, 

Then the old saddle-tree which has borne me of yore, A very dismal place ; 

Your ‘‘ Auld acquaintance’ 
Is altered in the face ; 


’ should seem to be 





Poor ‘‘ Home, sweet home’ 





’ 


all at once 





Is the properest timber for me. 






So now to show the bishop and burgher and priest Pe cet ; 
rheir discords string through Burns and Moore 
How the Altenahr hawk can die: P ° 
Like hedgehogs dressed in lace. 





If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest, 
He must take to his wings and fly. 





You think they are crusaders sent 
From some infernal clime, 















He harnessed himself by the clear moonshine, To slack Git deed at Gietiens 
And he mounted his horse at the door ; Ae pans _ tail of Rhyme 
And he drained such a cup of the red Ahr wine To nein onli of Melody ; 
As man never drained before. And bieak the legs as tl 
He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight, But, hark! the air again is still 
And he leapt him out over the wall ; The peer sil te qreend ‘ 
Out over the cliff, out into the night, And silence; Mike a poalsice, —. 
Three hundred feet of fall. To heal the blows of sound; 
They found him next morning below in the glen, It cannot be—it is—it is— 






With never a bone in him whole— A hat is going round. 





SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 





The Cry of the Women Elizabeth Bisland North American Review 


In the name of common-sense—demands the bewil- 
dered reader of the flood of recent books written by the 
gentler sex—what is the matter with the women? Their 
voices are all bitter with unsatisfied longing, yet one 
can distinguish no definite demand. What do they 
seek ? What provokes such outcries as The Heavenly 
Twins, Keynotes, A Superfluous Woman, A Yellow 
Aster, The Woman Who Dares, and their like ? They 
are all stormy with revolt against—what? .Why can 
they not say plainly what it is that troubles them and 
what it is they wish? A literature has its birth in the 
current needs and thoughts of a people, and that this 
recent outpouring of feminine hearts, and these confused 
voices of discontent, express the mental condition of 
the woman of to-day, is proved by the greediness 
with which edition after edition of such books is 
seized upon by the feminine reading public, and the 
echoes they awake in the drawing-room and boudoir. 
Yet the sum of all these volumes is like the cry of an 
infant, intimating a pain without explaining the cause. 
Free speech and free thought are new to woman. Her 
mind, long cramped with swaddling-bands of repression 
and convention, moves with staggering uncertainty to- 
ward its aim, and she cannot define, even to herself, 
much less state clearly to the world, the true meaning 
of the pain she feels. She only knows that she is in 
revolt against what has been; she cannot yet say what is 


to replace it. Some cry out for political rights, others 


are convinced that the abolition of stays and introduc- 
tion of trousers are all that is needed to bring down 
a female millennium upon our heads. 

*« Latch-keys!” cry the brow-beaten English young 
persons, “‘and freedom to be out after dark like our 


Look at them, they are quite happy; it is the 
Give 


brothers. 
possession of latch-key freedom makes them so. 
it also to us!” ‘ No,” roundly declares Mona Caird ; 
‘“‘what we need is a latch-key to let us out of the life- 
long bond of marriage. It weighs so heavily upon us. 
Let us gofree.” ‘ Nonsense! ” contradicts Sarah Grand. 
“ Marriage is all right. What is wrong isman. He 
comes to marriage with stained, empty hands, while he 
demands that ours be spotless and heaped with health, 
innocence, and faith. Reform man if you would make 
us happy.” ‘“ Higher education!” ‘ Equal wages!” 
“Physical development!” ‘ Expansion of the Ego!” 
cry the conflicting voices, all missing the true meaning 
of the trouble and the true remedy. 

Morgan, in his Ancient Society, dealing with the 
question of Mutter-Recht (mother-right), declares that 
throughout the earliest period of human existence of 
which any knowledge is obtainable, descent and all 
rights of succession were traced through the women of 
the gens, into which primitive man was organized. 
Women, as being the bearers and protectors of the young, 
were regarded as the natural landowners, and therefore 
did not follow the fathers of their children lest they 
should lose their possessions and rights of inheritance. 
The men instead married into the sept of their wives. 
The power and independence of women were lost 
through the practice of making female captives in war. 
These had no land, and were the property of and de- 


pendent upon the will of their male captor. The men 
naturally grew to prefer these subject wives. The Arab 
advised his son, “It is better to have a wife with no 
claims of kin, and no brethren near to take her part.” 
Women therefore began to dread capture as the worst 
of evils. When at last the vast hordes began to move 
in the racial migrations, with their wars of spoliation 
and conquest, there was no security save in strength, 
and the females yielded all power and possessions to the 
men in return for protection. Man, thus invested with 
political superiority, claimed no moral lordship over his 
mate. Under the pagan rule Roman jurisconsults by 
their theory of “ Natural Law” evidently assumed the 
equality of the sexes as a principle of equity. Sir Hen- 
ry Sumner Maine says there came a time “ when the sit- 
uation of the female was one of great personal and pro- 
prietary independence ; for the tendency of the law was 
to reduce the power of the guardian to a nullity, while 
the form of marriage conferred on the husband no com- 
pensating superiority.” Among the Northern tribes also 
the woman was held in all moral aspects the equal of 
man. Alike the blue-eyed wife of the Barbarian and 
the proud Roman matron were, as the bearers and 
breeders of the race, the equals of the fighters and 
rulers of the race. The importance of their functions 
was fully recognized and respected, and the priestess 
at the sylvan altar, the vestals serving the temples at 
Rome were held worthy to speak face to face with the 
gods and convey their blessings to man. 

It was the humble religion of Judza, embraced with 
ardor by willing women martyrs, which robbed them 
of their last remnant of equality and cursed them with 
a bitter curse. The very fountain and purpose of 
woman’s being fell under the ban. Her presence in 
holy places became a desecration, and for the first time 
her feminine functions were regarded as a shame rather 
than a glory. The founder of the faith—superior to all 
limitations of time and race—had set an example in his 
own life of reverence and tenderness for the sex, and 
gave no warrant by word or deed for the insult of- 
fered to women by his church, but the Asian, Paul, 
before that church was organized, was dictating silence 
to women, covered heads, and submission, and declaring 
against marriage as a weakness. If a man must marry 
because of his weakness, why, let him; but not to marry 
was better. The church accepted his views. 

Marriage, the very meaning and purpose of woman’s 
existence was degraded. No priest of God might ap- 
proach a woman. Her very touch was an indelible 
stain and abomination to the church’s chosen, and she her- 
self was encouraged to deny all her wholesome impulses, 
and endeavor to stifle her natural instincts with the 
spiritual ecstacies of morbid meditation. Woman, at 
last, was poor indeed! The Oriental ideal, with its 
fierce sexual egoism, had triumphed over the ideal of 
the Occident, and so deeply did the Asian thought 
stamp itself upon the Western mind that historians do 
not hesitate to attribute to this scorn of woman and her 
high mission of child-bearing, a long delay in the devel- 
opment of European civilization. The higher, more 
spiritual natures, being more under the influence of the 
church, bowed to its suggestions of asceticism and left 











the baser sort to perpetuate the race, and thus delayed 
the processes of evolution. ; 

The reformation, the first uprising of the Western 
mind against Asian domination, threw off the yoke of 
celibacy, but the ingrained contempt of woman was not 
so easily eradicated. Honor in man became integrity, 
wholeness; but for her it still signified only chastity, 
and her real work in life was not restored to its ancient 
dignity and importance. Centuries of such teaching 
have wrought their wretched work, despite the mighty 
forces of nature. Virginity instead of purity has become 
the ideal of the highest type of woman, who shrinks 
from the fulfillment of her functions as a stepping down, 
instead of glorying in it as the achievement of her sacred 
purpose; child-bearing is accepted more as a dull neces- 
sity and duty than as the great work of a life, for which 
all youth should be a time of training and preparation, 
as man is prepared for his duties—different, but no 
more important. Since the beginning of the Christian 
era woman has learned to accept man and his mental 
and physical achievements as the standard of excellence, 
and to humbly admit that she permanently failed of this 
standard; but with the universality of the democratic 
idea she has grown restless under a sense of inferiority 
in value and dignity in the general scheme of things, 
wherefore this desperate search for some fountain of 
Salmacis which shall transmute her to the exact likeness 
of her long time lord and superior. Let this two thou- 
sand-year-old wrong be undone. Let women run the 
race, paint, write, teach, speak, as her talents dictate, 
but let her use these things as being only the pastimes, 
not the work, of her life. Let the young girl learn the 
tremendous meaning and sacredness of her functions 
and their exercise, and make her understand once for 
all that her real work lies in carrying the torch of life 
from generation to generation; that she is the high 
priestess of life, and her body its holy temple; that the 
noblest possibilities of the race and its upward growth 
lie in her hands, dependent upon her wholesome vigor 
and purity, and her wise choice of a mate. Let married 
love and motherhood be made noble and important in 
her—the one thing to be done supremely well. For 
heaven’s sake let the woman cease to set the mental 
and material achievements of man before her as the 
standard to which she must perforce raise herself at the 
sacrifice of her own great talent. Let her get it clearly 
into her head that equality does not necessarily imply 
similarity. Let her say with due pride in her work 
when she contemplates the miracles wrought by the 
hands of her sons: “ Did man make this? Well, I 
made those who made this!” This hoary wrong and 
error being abolished, and women once more aware of 
the beauty and importance of their work, such outbursts 
of restless passion and discontent as have of late defaced 
their writings will be changed from a cry into a song. 





Heredity and Politics....David Starr Jordan....N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser 

It is a known fact of biology that whenever any 
series of organism is withdrawn from active life and 
the process of natural selection no longer offers a pre- 
mium for self-activity, degradation sets in. Organs are 
lost as their functions are abandoned. Whenever a race 
or family of men has fallen away from self-helpfulness 
the forces of evolution intensify its parasitism. The 
successful pauper is the one who retains no capacity for 
anything else. The loss of all other possibilities is the 
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best preparation for the life of the sneak-thief. Recent 
studies, as those of Dr. Dugdale, Mr. McCulloch, and 
others, have shown that parasitism is hereditary in the 
human species. Like produces like in the world of life. 
Those qualities in the grandparent which made him an 
outcast from society or a burden upon it, reappear in the 
father and again in the son. The pauper is the victim 
of heredity, but neither nature nor society recognizes 
that as an excuse for existence. Dugdale has shown 
that parasitism, pauperism, and crime reappear genera- 
tion after generation. Oscar C. McCulloch, speaking 
of the paupers of Indianapolis, says: 

“‘ We start at some unknown date with thirty families. 
These came mostly from Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina. Of the first generation—of sixty-two 
individuals—we know certainly of only three. In the 
second generation, we have the history of eighty-four. 
In the third generation, we have the history of 283. In 
the fourth generation—1840—1860—we have the history 
of 644. In the fifth generation—1860—1880—we have 
the history of 679. In the sixth generation—1880- 
18g0—we have the history of fifty-seven. Here is a 
total of 1,750 individuals. Before the fourth genera- 
tion—from 1840 to 1860—we have but scant records. 
Our more complete data begin with the fourth genera- 
tion, and the following are valuable. We know of 121 
prostitutes. The criminal record is very large—petty 
thieving, larcenies chiefly. There have been a number 
of murders. The first murder’ committed in the city 
was in this family. A long and celebrated murder case, 
known as the ‘Clem’ murder, costing the State immense 
amounts of money, is located here. Nearly every crime 
of any note belongs here. -Between 1868 and 1888 not 
less than $5,000 had been paid for ‘ passing’ these 
people from place to place, each township officer trying 
to throw off the responsibility. 

‘** The records of the City Hospital show that—taking 
out surgical cases, acute general diseases, and cases out- 
side the city—75 per cent. of the cases treated are from 
this class. The number of illegitimacies is very great. 
Deaths are frequent, and chiefly among children. The 
suffering of the children must be great. The people 
have no occupation. They gather swill or ashes; the 
women beg, and send the children around to beg; they 
make their eyes sore with vitriol. In my experience I 
have seen three generations of beggars among them. One 
evening I was called to marry a couple. I found them 
in one small room, with two beds. In all eleven people 
lived in it. The bride was dressing, the groom washing. 
Another member of the family filled a coal-oil lamp 
while burning. The groom offered to haul ashes for the 


fee. I made a present to the bride. Soon after I asked 
one of the family how they were getting on. ‘ Oh, 
Elisha don’t live with her any more.’ Why? ‘Her 


other husband came back and she went to live with him. 
That made Elisha mad, and he left her.’ All these are 
grim facts; but they are facts and can be verified. 
More; there are but thirty families out of a possible 250. 
The individuals already traced are over 5,000, inter- 
woven by descent and marriage. They underrun society 
like devil grass. Pick up one and the whole 5,000 will 
be drawn up. Over 7,000 pages of history are now on 
file in the Charity Organization Society. 

“ A few deductions from these data are offered for your 
consideration. First, is study into social degeneration, 
or degradation, which is similar to that sketched by Dr. 
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Lankaster. As in the lower orders, so in society we 
have parasitism, or social degradation. There is no 
reason to believe that some of this comes from the old 
convict stock which England threw into this country in 
the seventeenth century. We find the wandering ten- 
dency so marked in the case of the ‘ Cracker’ and the 
‘Pike’ here. ‘Movin’on.’ There is scarcely a day that the 
wagons are not to be seen on our streets ; cur-dogs, tow- 


headed children. ‘They camp outside the city, and then 
beg. Two families, as I write, have come by, moving 


from north to south, and from east to west. ‘ Hunting 
work,’ and yet we can give work to 1,000 men on our 
gas trenches. Next, note the general unchastity that 
characterizes this class. Third, note the force of hered- 
ity. Each child tends to the same life, reverts when 
taken out. And, lastly, note the influence of the great 
factor, public relief. Since 1840 relief has been given 
to them. ‘The amount paid by the township for public 
relief varies, rising as high as $90,000 in 1876, sinking in 
1878 to $7,000, and ranging with the different trustees 
from $7,000 to $22,000 per year. Of this amount fully 
three-fourths has gone to this class. Public relief, then, 
is chargeable in a large degree with the perpetuation of 
this stock. Political bosses favor this and use it. It thus 
becomes a corruption fund of the worst kind. What 
the township trustee fails to do private benevolence sup- 
plements. The so-called charitable people who give to 
begging children and women with baskets have a vast 
sin to answer for. It is from them that this pauper ele- 
ment gets its consent to exist.” 

In every American city, as in Indianapolis, there exists 
a large number of people who, in the ordinary course of 
life, can never be made good citizens. It is well to face 
the fact that the existence of the great body of paupers 
and criminals is possible only by feeding them in one 
way or another on the life-blood of the community. The 
problem of poverty and misfortune is a difficult one at 
best. It is rendered many times more difficult by the 
presence among the poor of those whom no condition 
could bring to the level of self-helpful and self-respecting 
humanity. The difficult problem of the unemployed 
becomes far more difficult when associated with the 
hopeless problem of the unemployable. It is not impor- 
tant to our present discussion to consider how these 
conditions arose. The destruction of the unfit has not 
kept pace with their power of production. The indis- 
criminate charity of the Middle Ages is responsible for 
much of the misery of ours. It is only in very modern 
times that charity has had any relations with justice. 
“ Charity, falsely so-called,” says McCulloch, “ covers a 
multitude of sins, and sends the pauper out with the 
benediction, ‘ bé fruitful and multiply.’” Such charity 
has made this element, has brought children to birth and 
insured them a life of misery, cold, hunger, sickness. 
Whatever the cause of the existence of hereditary ineffi- 
ciency, it is one of the factors in our social fabric. It 
must, therefore, be a factor in civil affairs. In municipal 
government its evil effects are at once apparent. A 
single group of related families, all helpless and hopeless 
by heredity, forms in the clean and wealthy city of In- 
dianapolis some 4 per cent. of the population—s5,o00 in 
perhaps 125,000. In other American cities, notably 
San Francisco, with its mild climate and proverbial 
hospitality, the percentage is greater. In no city is it 
absent. Self-government by such people is a farce. No 


community was ever built up of thieves and imbeciles. 





The vote of the dependent classes is always purchasable-. 
The co-ordination and sale of this vote and of the allied 
criminal vote is the work of the most dangerous of the 
dirty brood of political bosses. It is stock in trade of 
every king of the slums, 

The various forms of out-door relief constitute, as 
McCulloch has shown, “a corruption fund of the worst 
kind.” America has virtually failed in the management 
of her cities. This failure is most complete where the 
manipulator of paupers and criminals is boldest and 
most effective. Moreover, the effluvium of municipal 
corruption flows out and poisons politics of the State 
and the Nation. Every venal, cowardly or ignorant 
voter is a menace to the safety of republican institu- 
tions. ‘The essential purpose of popular suffrage is not 
to secure good government, but to produce an interest 
in civil affairs that will sooner or later bring about good 
government. ‘This growth in civic knowledge is impos- 
sible without a foundation of intelligence. The choice 
of negro suffrage was the wisest choice among the 
many evils having their rise in negro slavery. It was 
the least of evils, no doubt, but an evil nevertheless. 
Every evil is likely sooner or later to become a suppur- 
ating sore in the body politic. The dangers of foreign 
immigration lie in the overflow to our shores of hered- 
itary unfitness. The causes that lead to degradation 
have long been at work among the poor of Europe. 
The slums of every city in the Old World are full of 
the results. Apparently few cases of hereditary ineffi- 
ciency exist in America that could not be traced back 
through similar lineage to dependent classes in the Old 
World. It takes generations to found a pauper stock. 
Misfortune, sickness, intemperance, the weakness of old 
age often lead to poverty and personal misery. But per- 
sonal causes do not lead to hereditary pauperism. 

The essential danger of unrestricted immigration is 
not in bringing in an alien population, strange to our 
language and our customs. Language and customs 
count for little if the blood is good. The children 
learn our language, even to the forgetting of their own. 
Love of country is just as genuine in Norwegian or 
German dialects as it is in English or Irish. There is 
little danger either in the violent opinions or iconoclas- 
tic theories. The red flag of Anarchy will not wave 
where real oppression does not exist. But the immi- 
gration of poverty, degradation and disease, makes gov- 
ernment by the people more and more difficult. Every 
family of Jukes or Ishmaels that enters Castle Garden 
carries with it the germs of pauperism and crime. All 
bear the leprosy and crime of the Old World to taint 
the fields of the new. The “assisted immigration” at 
Jamestown years ago has left its trail of pauperism and 
crime from Virginia across Carolina, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Missouri, even to California. Wherever its blight has 
gone there are the same inefficient men, sickly women, 
frowsy children, starved horses, barking cur dogs, care- 
lessness, vindictiveness and neglect of decency. With- 
drawal from the competition of life, withdrawal from 
self-helpful activity, aided by the voluntary assistance 
from others—these factors have made the tribe of Ish- 
mael. ‘These conditions bring about the same results 
in all ages and among all races, among the lower ani- 
mals as well as among men. The same effects of sim- 
ilar causes are seen in the decline of the royalty and 
nobility of Europe, as well as the degradation of 
European cretins and thieves. There is no develop- 
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ment without activity, and no race is so perfect that 
judicious weeding out could not improve it. What can 
be done to remedy this source of evils? To know the 
evil is to go half way toward its cure. Penal reform, 
charities reform, civil service reform, the prohibition of 
pauper immigration, education in social science—all 
these look in the direction of cure. In knowledge lies 
the surest remedy for most social and political evils. 
Let us see our enemy face to face and we can strike 
him. What more can be done is the work of students 
of social science to determine. One thing is certain, 
in the words of Dr. Amos G. Warner, that the “ func- 
tion of charity is to restore to usefulness those who are 
temporarily unfit and to allow those unfit from hered- 
ity to become extinct with as little pain as possible.” 
Sooner or later the last duty will not be less important 
than the first. Good blood as well as free schools and 
free environment are essential to making a nation. 





The Anarchists and Their Views New Review 

Anarchists may be divided, broadly, into two great 
classes, the ideal and the real. One has created, or is 
distinctly responsible for, the other. The far-fetched 
preposterous theories propounded with impassioned 
recklessness by the first-named has encouraged the sec- 
ond to the truculent practices, to those overt acts of vio- 
lence which, strangely enough, have not filled the world 
with indignation, even stronger than the first roused 
apprehension and dismay. It is such visionaries as 
Elisée Réclus, such fanatics as Prince Krapotkine, who 
really inspired Ravachol and Pallas. Some ten years ago 
the former wrote denouncing “the progress of civiliza- 
tion as an endless series of calamities,” a dictum which 
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his pupils have carried further—witness the words of 
Mr. Jahn Murdoch in a recent number of the Common- 
weal, where he speaks of “ that Hell, misnamed civili- 


zation.” M. Réclus’s earnest desire was that “ the 
world should live without government and without 
law.” Now the organ of Anarchy boldly proclaims the 
fact that “ government is murder, that laws are by neces- 
sity an obstacle to progress, that laws should be abol- 
ished, not by being cancelled and abrogated, but by 
being boldly transgressed or defied.” M. Réclus was 
convinced that when all the existing safeguards were 
swept away, a new order of things would be established, 
“in which every citizen was assured bread, work, in- 
struction, and the free development of his being” ; 
hence his followers now cry, “ Away with all this talk 
about law, police, lawyers, and judges; their mere 
existence is enough to explain crime.” ‘So soon as 
the police, both political and civil, cease their functions, 
and the masses become masters of the streets,” says M. 
Réclus, “ the moral atmosphere changes, each feels him- 
self responsible for the prosperity and contentment of 
all,” which the “ working ” or practical Anarchist inter- 
prets as the right to use bullet and bomb, to wreck 
cities, spread devastation, destroy life, and go in for 
universal loot. This is to be the triumph of Anarchy— 
when there is no majority rule, no representation rule, 
no laws to interfere with “ personal and local auton- 
omy,” when “individualism” prevails and every one 
acts according to his own sweet will. 

Another apostle of Anarchy who is largely responsible 
for the propagation of truculent ideas is Prince Krapot- 
kine, “ Peter ” Krapotkine, as he is familiarly and affec- 
tionately known among his followers, a leader all look 
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up to with respect and admiration, not, of course, be- 
cause he was born a prince. Krapotkine has, undoubt- 
edly, paid in his person for his extravagance, and can 
claim to have borne much in his unstinting support of 
the cause. He is also an ideal Anarchist; one with a 
kink in his mind, born under a despotism which he 
confounds with all other forms of government. From 
his birth, the position he once held, and his readiness 
to face the consequences of his cult, he has given great 
impetus to the movement. His most important con- 
tribution to the cause of Anarchy is the handbook of 
anarchic morality of which he is the author. Some of 
the guiding spirits of the movement appear to have been 
both shocked and surprised that the tenets they incul- 
cated should have borne such malignant fruit. It 
would indeed have been strange if the persistent preach- 
ing of murder and revolution had not developed the 
criminal instincts of the worst of their followers. Prince 
Krapotkine was called in to reconcile the discrepancy 
between teaching and practice, and he has ingeniously 
pointed out how morality (of a kind) might be main- 
tained while no laws were obeyed. An Anarchist must, 
of course, be prepared, he says, to treat others as he 
would wish himself to be treated; but as accepting 
this is submitting to a rule of law—the thing of all oth- 
ters most abhorrent to anarchic ideas—* Peter” Krapot- 
kine has to offer some compromise. He does this by 
declaring that an Anarchist may, with a clear conscience, 
plunder or kill any one who offends against the anarchic 
code, provided he admits that he is equally liable to 
such treatment if he himself so offends. 

There is little cohesion, too little, indeed, among the 
Anarchists themselves. They have no fidelity to each 
other, their society is always undermined and honey- 
combed with treachery; spies, indicators, dog their 
footsteps; reveal their counsels. ‘The want of definite 
organization is somewhat of a danger to the State. The 
public safety would be better assured if there was more 
of a close brotherhood among its foes. A body—a col- 
lective united party—can be better watched, its proceed- 
ings better known, than the schemes and contemplated 
acts of isolated individuals. ‘There is a strong tendency 
among the more desperate Anarchists to work single- 
handed, and this, as has been said, is the worst danger 
to anticipate. It is not always easy to tell what a 
single individual may be at. Modern science, modern 
commerce, offers readiest and most dangerous facilities 
to the reckless irreconcilable bent on murderous destruc- 
tion. Very little time, the very simplest materials, pur- 
chasable almost at any corner, and for small sums, will 
suffice to equip the social wreckers with effective weap- 
ons of offense. The case of Vaillant, the latest opera- 
tor in explosion, clearly proves all this. He planned 
his attack upon the French Chamber upon the “ ac- 
cursed bourgeois deputies” alone. A common sauce- 
pan, a handful of nails, a fev’ pennyworths of chemicals, 
and his murderous death-dealing weapon was complete. 
As has since been said by an eminent chemist, a bomb 
the size of an orange will suffice ; an empty sardine box 
will make an infernal machine. There is no difficulty, 
no mystery about the manufacture of these modern 
explosives. The lesson is easily learnt; it has been 
frequently inculcated in simple language. The dan- 
gerous knowledge has been spread broadcast by per- 
nicious teachers, whose animosity against society inspires 
them to extend the science of destruction. 
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There are 68,000 post offices in the United States; 
about 67,000 of them do not pay their running expenses. 
The profit of the New York City post office is $4,000,- 
000 a year. It was not until the cluse of the last 
century that the torture of criminals was generally abol- 
ished in Europe. Tramps are practically unknown 
in New Zealand. In Germany there is a law for- 
bidding restaurateurs to serve beer to people who have 
eaten fruit. By a simple rule, the length of the day 
and night, any time of the year, may be ascertained 
by simply doubling the time of the sun’s rising, which 
will give the length of the night, and doubling the 
time of setting will give the length of the day. 
In Italy two per cent. of all the insanity is caused 
by drink; in Austria, 15; in France, 20; in Eng- 
land, 32; in Sweden, 50. There are no longer 
any Buddhists in India. The average weight of the 
brain of an adult male is three pounds eight ounces; 
of a female, two pounds four ounces. ‘The nerves are 
all connected with it directly or by the spinal marrow. 
‘These nerves with their branches and minute ramifica- 
tions probably exceed 10,000,000 in number. 


























Over 7,000 men have been sheltered at one time be- 
neath the branches of the banyan tree. Pilgrim’s 
Progress has been translated into 203 languages and dia- 
Auctioneers’ fees in the United States and Eng- 

In France and Holland 
No one has been within 
460 miles of the North Pole. Sweden is the most 
Protestant country in the world. Of the population of 
6,000,000 there are only 2,000 Roman Catholics, the 
remainder of the population belonging almost entirely to 
the Lutheran Church. ‘The only quadruped that lays 
eggs is the ornithorhynchus of Australia. A French 
chemist makes wine out of potatoes. The electric 
railway has penetrated even the fastnesses of the ‘Tyrol- 
ese mountains, a road twenty-seven miles long being 
projected between Riva and Pinzola. A single poly- 
pus has been cut into 124 parts, and each in time be- 
comes a perfect animal. The largest island in the 
world is Australia—greatest length, 2,400 miles; great- 
est breadth, 2,000; area 2,948,798 square miles, or 
nearly the size of the United States. It is said that 
whales can remain under the surface of the ocean for 
an hour and a half. No one can breathe at a greater 
height than seven miles from the earth. 








lects. 
land are paid by the vender. 
the purchaser pays them. 





























Trees are now felled, in some places, by electricity. A 
platinum wire, heated white-hot by the current, is used, 
stretched between two poles, asa saw. ‘There is less 
work than with a saw, no sawdust is produced, and the 
charring of the surface of division tends to prevent 
decay. In some cases the time required to fell a tree 
by this method is only one-eighth of that necessary for 
sawing. It would take a snail exactly fourteen days, 
five hours, to travel a mile. The cave animals of 
North America, according to Prof. A. S. Packard of 
Brown University, comprise 172 species of blind crea- 
tures, nearly all of which are mostly white in color. 
One pound of sheep’s wool is capable of producing one 
yard of cloth. It is a curious fact, as noted by Sir 

















Samuel Baker, that a negro has never been known to 
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tame an elephant or any wild animal. 
ancient coins are of electrum, four parts of gold to one 
of silver. Bullets poisoned with infectious disease 
germs is the latest fiendish improvement in the art of 
war. In the space of one minute the polypus can 
change its form a hundred times. 








The smallest republic in the world is Franceville, 
one of the islands in the New Hebrides. The in- 
habitants consist of forty Europeans and five hundred 
black workmen employed by a French company. 
Australia harbors one species of kangaroo no larger 
than a rat. A man in Birmingham, Ala., has been 
arrested for manipulating an ingenious gambling device 
in which a current of electricity under the operator’s con- 
trol could be used to determine the way in which the dice 
should fall. The United States uses nearly one-half 
of the quinine produced in the world. The average 
cost of construction and equipment per mile of American 
railroads is $54,644. Mosquitoes inject a poison into 
the wounds they inflict in order to make the blood thin 
enough to flow through their throats. ———Only nine per 
cent. of cases of amputation are fatal. Kentucky has 
thirteen legal reasons for divorce. The harvester was 
invented by McCormick in 1831. Since that time it has 
been brought to such perfection that, it is said, it will 
cut and bind an acre of grain in forty-five minutes. To 
such an extent has machinery superseded hand work in 
the grain farms of the Northwest that it is estimated 
that the labor of one man will raise enough grain to 
support 1,000 men for a year. Professor Dolbear 
says a powerful search-light could project a beam to 
Mars in four minutes which could be seen and responded 
to if they have the apparatus that we have. A com- 
parison of the cost of gas and electric lighting in seven 
German cities shows that the latter is from twenty-five 
to seventy-five per cent. higher. Fear of poverty has 
been a potent cause of suicide during the past year. 



































Brooklyn has the largest suspension bridge. Its entire 
length is 5,989 feet; the main span, 1,595. It is 
said that a frigate bird can fly at the rate of one hun- 
dred miles an hour, and live in the air a week at a time, 
day and night, without touching a roost. An amount 
of blood equal to all that is contained in the body 
passes through the heart every three minutes. The 
wars of the ninety years down to 1880 caused a war 
expenditure of $15,235,000,000 and the loss of 
4,470,000 lives.——The barber derives his class title 
from the Latin word “barba,”a beard. Rude, uncivilized 
races were originally called “ barbarians,” solely on 
account of their unkempt beard and hair. Danish 
lighthouses are supplied with oil to pump on the waves 
in case of a storm. The largest library in the United 
States is that of Congress. In 1886 it contained 570,- 
ooo volumes. Aeronauts cannot rise much above 
five miles of vertical height on account of the increas- 
ing rarity of the air, but double that height has been 
attained by self-registering balloons, which tell us that 
some ninety degrees of frost prevail up there. San 
Francisco has five Chinese newspapers. 
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Tricycling on the Water N. Y. Sun 


The tricycle to ride on water was the natural outcome 
of the tricycle for road riding, which machine, it will 
be remembered, made a strong bid for public favor in 
England when the bicycle really came into general use 
in 1876 and the following years. ‘The rather cumber- 
some three-wheeled machine, however, had to give way 
to the two-wheeled bicycle, and it is to-day practically 
out of date, so far as road traveling is concerned, al- 
though there has been quite a splurge made with it on 
the water as a means of locomotion and pleasure. 
For this purpose it has many points in its favor where 
a bicycle would have none, unless linked to a cum- 
bersome system of boats. One of the latest novel- 
ties in this direction is the land and water tricycle on 
which Mr. George Pinkert of Hamburg, Germany, pro- 
poses to ride across the English Channel from Calais 
to Dover, in the third week of June. The Channel at 
this point is about twenty miles wide, and is world fam- 
ous as the most “choppy” piece of water in Europe, 
it being estimated by Capt. Webb, who swam across it, 
that there were no less than nineteen currents. 

The machine to be used is an invention of Herr Pin- 
kert, patented in 1883, and it consists of a front steer- 
ing wheel, which is made of thin steel plates and is six- 
teen inches wide at the axle, forming a lens-shaped, air- 
tight vessel of great buoyancy. The edge of this is 
fitted with a concave metal rim and a rubber tire, for 
running on land, the keel, so to’ speak, becoming the 
tire. The two large propelling wheels are composed of 
a circular tube of steel plate, forming an air-tight ring 
about four feet in diameter, connected with the nave of 
the axle by means of steel spokes, and fitted with 
paddles on either side of the outer circumference. It is 
like the paddle-wheel of a steamboat, having a solid 
core running through the center of the wheel, to which 
the paddles are attached, instead of the two side rims 
as in the steamboat. Outside of the air-tight core, and 
attached to it by steel rods, is an ordinary concave metal 
bicycle rim fitted with a hard rubber tire. In all other 
respects the tricycle is an ordinary one, having the seat 
over the axle, between the two wheels, which are rather 
wide apart for the purpose of giving more stability by 
the greater beam. At a recent trial in the Munich 
baths the speed of over six miles an hour was obtained, 
and it is estimated that the trip across the Channel will 
be made in less than five hours. ‘This is not the first 
time this trip has been attempted. As far back as 1882 
a man named Kunan of Brussels invented a machine 
which was well tested in the smooth water of a bath, 
and was, on the 28th of July, ridden across the “ silver 
streak” by an Englishman named Terry. Dover was 
left at g a.M., and Calais was reached in less than 
eight hours, the rider being almost exhausted by the 
leeway made by his machine. 
elled by Terry was estimated to be nearly thirty miles. 
The machine he rode was a high standing one, the 
wheels being 50-inch, this being before the low-wheeled 
“safety,” and so the wind had a considerable effect on 
it and carried the rider far out of his course. 

It was said that Col. Fred. Burnaby (who once at- 
tempted to cross the Channel by balloon) was at the 


The total distance trav-, 


back of the trial, and that it was intended to demon- 
strate its availability for transporting soldiers across 
broad watercourses in time of need. Be this as it may 
nothing more has been heard of the scheme in Europe 
until this year with the improved machine of Herr 
Pinkert. Uncle Sam, however, has not been behind- 
hand in the matter of water tricycles, and no less than 
ten of various designs have been patented and tried 
with more or less success in America. Some are for 
smooth water and some for rough water at sea, the 
latter being fitted with boats on the catamaran style. 
One for smooth water was to be seen almost daily 
on the Hudson in the neighborhood of Poughkeepsie 
last fall ridden by a well-known local gentleman, who 
promised that when the ice came be would show what 
the machine could do over the frozen surface, but the 
ice never came. The great desideratum claimed for the 
Pinkert machine is that it can be placed on Broadway, 
ridden to the Battery, dropped in the bay, and ridden 
to Staten Island (perhaps the inventor might even tackle 
Europe) without any change of gear whatever. 


The Cost of Yachting Illustrated American 

There is no more beautiful spectacle to which the 
hand of mortal has contributed than a racing yacht 
with every stitch of her snowy muslin set, heeling over 
to a spanking breeze. The milk-white foam curls up on 
either side of her sharp cutwater. The emerald water 
boils up and bubbles through the lee scuppers onto her 
gleaming decks. To windward her copper sheathing 
glitters like burnished gold. As she glides gracefully by 
she looks the embodiment of swift poetic motion. ‘The 
modern steam yacht, too, is not without its beauty. 
The easy grace of her lines, the shapely contour of her 
counter, the speed and power indicated by her clipper 
bow, the saucy rake uf masts and smokestack, the decks 
white as a hound’s tooth, the dazzling brilliancy of her 
brasswork, all compel warm admiration. Now that 
the yachting season is fairly started, spectators have 
ample opportunities of feasting their eyes on both these 
types of marine perfection. To the spectator all seems 
glitter and splendor, and enjoyment and jollity. He 
hears, mayhap, the tinkling of a guitar or the musically 
metallic notes of a banjo, mingled with the popping of 
corks. Visions of skirted loveliness pass him by as he 
gazes entranced, and if he is human he cannot help 
envying the owner of such a floating palace. But, truth 
to tell, there is a gloomy side to this brilliant picture, 
and nobody knows it better than that same owner, all 
smiles and courtliness, dispensing bounteous hospitality 
and entertaining his guests with easy grace. Like the 
Spartan boy, with a pleasant expression on his coun- 
tenance, while beneath his cloak the stolen fox is gnaw- 
ing at his vitals, the yacht owner also has his internal 
troubles. In these days of sore financial stress, when 
money is hard to make and the stoutest ship of com- 
merce is not sure to weather the storm, the yacht 
owner’s difficulties are hard to bear. His wife, who 
rules him with a rod of iron, compels him to go into 
commission early. He is forced to fit out his yacht 
regardless of expense, and to run her with a lavish dis- 
regard of the inevitable day of reckoning. 
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Like the proverbial lady’s watch, a pleasure craft is 
always out of repair. The captain’s and the engineer’s 
bills are apt to be high, while boatloads of stores are 
continually coming alongside to disappear in the craft’s 
capacious and rapacious maw. At the sad end of the 
season, when the yacht owner comes to cast up his 
accounts, he thinks himself lucky to have escaped with 
his life, for it is impossible to economize afloat. Wages 
go on all the time, and smart captains and skillful 
engineers very properly demand high wages, and the 
prudent yachtsman knows better than to employ cheap 
labor. The throttles of his guests are apt to get as 
parched in these times of penury as in the piping days 
of prosperity. The aquatic. plumage of his wife and 
daughters is costly, too, and never before did that sleek 
rascal, the steward, venture to present bills so unblush- 
ingly exorbitant. I am writing now of the well-to-do 
merchant, broker, or professional man with a love of 
the sport. My remarks do not apply to millionaires 
like Commodore E. D. Morgan, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
or W. K. Vanderbilt. The money spent by these men 
makes no perceptible inroad on their vast wealth. Com- 
modore Morgan owns the flagship May, a fine vessel 
designed by George L. Watson, which he picked up at 
a bargain in England. Her accommodations are suffi- 
ciently ample and she is a handsome vessel. The least 
said about her speed the better, but she has the inestim- 
able quality of economical coal consumption. Captain 
Craven, who has been in the Commodore’s employ for 
years, commands a salary of $4,000 a year, and is 
worth every penny of it. For the wages of the rest of 
the crew, $1,000 a month is a low estimate. What 
the Commodore pays to his chef is a dead secret. His 
coal bill, of course, depends upon the number of miles 
he steams and the rate he steams at. The coal used by 
yachts is of a far better quality than that consumed by 
ocean steamships. Its average price is four dollars a 
ton. The coal used by the Vamoose, when she starts 
out to give an exhibition of her great speed, is hand 
picked and costs six dollars a ton. 

Talking about coal consumption, it should not be 
forgotten that every steam vessel has a speed that may 
be called normal. Every quarter of a knot above this 
is very costly. Permit me to give an example of a 
modern steam yacht on which some interesting tests 
were made. She is English, and was built with a view 
to economy in the coal bill. Her full power speed is 
13 knots an hour, and her bunker capacity is 100 tons. 
To steam 8 knots she would consume 234 tons every 
24 hours, and her coal would last 36 days 8 hours, and 
she could accomplish a distance of 7,008 miles. If her 
owner wished her to achieve a speed of 10 knots, the 
expenditure of coal would be 5 4 tons in 24 hours, and 
her bunkers would be empty in 17 days 2 hours, 4,100 
miles having been covered. If her full speed of 13 
knots were developed, 1234 tons of coal would be used 
in the 24 hours, and the distance run would be ‘only 
2,431 miles. ‘These figures are scientifically accurate, 
and are the result of practical experiments. From this 
it may be deduced that the vessel could steam from 
New York to Liverpool and back on 100 tons of coal, 
at the speed of 8 knots, whereas, if driven at the rate 
of 13 knots, her coal would be exhausted in less than 
eight days, and she would be about 500 miles from her 
destination without an ounce of coal aboard. The 
American yachtman’s ideal is speed. He cares not 
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how much coal he squanders so long as he goes fast 
through the water. Young Mr. Hearst spent more than 
$70,000 on the Vamoose for the sake of speed. Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan had his Corsair built in this country 
because he wanted to go fast. His yacht will steam 16 
knots easily, but the fiery furnaces devour fuel at the 
rate of, perhaps, 20 tons a day if that speed is kept up. 
The Corsair is not a cheap yacht to run, by any means. 
The Valiant is the biggest steam yacht in the world. 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt saved thirty per cent. on her by 
having her built by the Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead. 
He saves fifty per cent. in his coal bill by his English 
boilers and engines. The speed of his yacht is not 
great. To pay the wages of the one hundred men that 
make up his ship’s company and to feed them costs a 
small fortune a month. Captain Morrison draws $5,000 
a year. The chief engineer is extremely well paid. 
Seamen draw thirty dollars a month, and it costs fifteen 
dollars a month to feed each one. All uniforms are 
paid for by yacht owners. Mr. George J. Gould’s Ameri- 
can built yacht Atalanta is one of the speediest steam 
yachts in the world, in spite of her ten years. She was 
built by the Cramps and is a great coal consumer. 
Seventeen knots an hour is a trifle to her. Captain 
Shackford has commanded her ever since she was 
Mr. Jay Gould used to spend $50,000 a 
The cost of entertainment varies ac- 
cording to a yacht owner’s taste. No living man has 
spent more in this line than Elbridge T. Gerry. While 
he was Commodore of the New York Yacht Club there 
was enough wine drank aboard the Electra to float her, 
and she has considerable displacement, too. Steam 
yachting comes high! It cost Mr. C. Oliver Iselin and 
his associates $100,000 to build the Vigilant and suc- 
essfully defend the America’s cup. Messrs. Gould 
paid $25,000 for the yacht, so, from a commercial 
point of view, the syndicate is out $75,000 for the fun 
of beating the Valkyrie three times. Racing skippers 
are paid high. You can build a fine cruising yacht for 
the cost of the Vigilant’s hollow boom. The Vigilant’s 
racing crew numbered seventy. All were well paid. 


launched. 
season on her. 


Playing Pelota....... The National Game of Spain....... New York Tribune 

In his erudite work on La Pelota y los pelotaris, 
Sefior Antonio Pena y Goni observes with some humor 
that Adam and Eve were the first players of pelota and 
that Paradise was the first scene of the game. In other 
words, the origin of the national ball game of Spain is im- 
possible tu"state with accuracy. Kinship can be traced 
between it and the old jeu de paume of France. The 
prototype can be partially recognized in that game of 
pallone of which, as students of Italian history will re- 
member, the dissolute Piero de Medici was so inordin- 
ately fond. It has points in common with the English 
game of fives, and it is comparable in some ways with 
tennis, though it has more sex than the latter pastime 
can claim. Eve might have played pelota, but her 
modern daughters could no more play it than they could 
play football with seemliness. Finally, pelota is closely 


‘related to the game known to American boys as houseball. 


In Spain the game is played in a court expressly erected 
for the purpose and called idiomatically a “ frontou,” 
from the wall that is its most essential feature. The 
first of the fine modern frontous was probably built in 
San Sebastian, the capital of the province of Guipuzcoa. 
This northern province is one of a group of three, the 
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others being Vizcaya and Alava, which are known in 
Spain as the Vascougadas, or Basque provinces. It is 
an ancient region, still rich in old customs and speech. 
The dialect of the country, called the Eus-Kal dialect, 
to this day gives to most of the popular frontous of Spain 
the names by which they are familiarly designated. The 
Basques did more than give names to the frontous of 
Madrid. They gave the game itself and its most celebrated 
pelotaris or players. At this moment the pelotaris who 
win the applause of the people are all from the provinces 
on the Biscayan coast. Fashionable society here has 
gone mad over them and the game. The Court goes to 
San Sebastian in the summer. Within the past few 
years pelota on its native heath has attracted the atten- 
tion of tne idlers from Madrid, and only recently, in re- 
sponse to a clamorous demand, frontous have arisen in 
different parts of the city. 

The pelotaris wear in the frontou light trousers and 
shirts, two of the players wearing white, the other two 
blue shirts or brown, as the case may be. All four wear 
the soft, graceful cap which formerly inevitably pro- 
claimed the Basque until it was introduced in Madrid 
and elsewhere in Castile and worn by all the common 
people. ‘The game is simple and easily described, if 1 
omit the elaborate terminology used by the expert to 
classify this or that kind of blow. The court is about 
thirty feet wide and nearly two hundred feet long. The 
two end walls and the side wall on the left, all about 
forty feet high, are reserved for the players. Facing 
them on the right, are the seats for the spectators. The 
ball is excessively hard and rebounds with the elasticity 
of rubber. It is caught and thrown with a long, hard, 
scooplike racquet woven of cane and provided at the 
thick end with a tightly fastened glove which is fitted to 
the right hand of the player. He uses it to hurl the 
ball against the wall, not by an uplifting of the arm and 
a movement of the palm of the hand outward from 
above the level of his shoulders, as one would cast a 
lance. Neither does he often use it with the motion 
employed in croquet. On the contrary, in a very curious 
manner, he turns his back upon the wall at which he is 
aiming, extends his right arm, twists it so that the thumb 
is underneath, and in that puzzling position contrives to 
put terrific force into his throw. 

Under the exercise of the game the muscles acquire, 
says Sefor Pena y Goni, the character of steel. So 
powerful are the movements of these men that when the 
ball rebounded from the wall the other day and struck 
one of the players on the shoulder he had to abandon 
the game for ten minutes and be rubbed with oil. The 
object of the pelotari is to knock the ball against the 
wall in such a way that his antagonists will be unable 
to catch and return it to the wall. If he succeeds in 
this he scores. If he does not, if instead the other side 
catches the ball, throws it back, and he or his partner 
misses it on the rebound, then the opposing players 
score. There is ‘a strip of iron running across the wall 
at the upper end of the court, the end at which the ball 
is always aimed. This strip, which is affixed at a height 
of about four feet from the ground, is matched by an- 
other thirty feet higher up. Whichever side knocks the 
ball below the lower strip, above the higher, or against 
either of them, loses that inning. The game is usually 
for fifty points, each inning counting one, and briskly 
played it lasts from five to seven in the afternoon. It 
is extraordinarily fascinating. The ball is kept in motion 
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sometimes for five minutes or even longer at a stretch, 
a considerable time when the great length of the court 
is remembered. It may be struck either while in mid- 
air or on the first rebound from the pavement. The 
lithe players fly as though on wings from point to point, 
sometimes nearly the whole length of the court. They 
catch the ball with the beaklike point of the racquet 
when it is shooting over the heads of the people in the 
first rows of chairs, and they send it back to the home 
wall with a strength and precision quite remarkable. 
The people flock to the frontous unceasingly, and they 
gamble on the results with a passion that leaves the bet- 
ting scenes of the races far in the rear. 





Fishing with a Looking-Glass....... Lamb's Invention........ New York World 

There are many devices for ensnaring the gullible 
fish. William R. Lamb, of East Greenwich, R. I., has 
invented and patented a new one. The principle of 
Mr. Lamb’s invention is to cause the fish to see himself 
in a mirror behind the bait, whereupon, imagining that 
the bait is to be snapped up by another fish, he hastens'to 
secure it himself, and the hook at the same time. At 
present there is no testimony as to the value of Mr. 
Lamb’s invention in practice. The invention, according 
to the letters patent, comprises a mirror preferably of a 
circular or oval form attached to a fish-line by means of 
a ring fast to the frame of a mirror. A _ horizontal arm 
extends a short distance in front of the mirror, and has 
at its outer end a ring to receive a branch line, the 
upper end of which is made fast to the main line. A 
hook is made fast to the end of the branch line, so as 
to come about opposite the center of the mirror. In 
using the apparatus a bait is put on the hook and let 
down into the water with the mirror, which acts as a 
sinker, until its lower edges touch the bottom. In this 
position the fish, when approaching the bait, will see 
the reflection of himself in the mirror. He will imagine 
another hungry fish after the same bait, and will be 
made bolder by the supposed companionship and more 
eager to take the bait before his competitor seizes it ; 
at least this is the theory of the inventor. The fish will 
lose his caution and take the bait with a recklessness 
that greatly increases the chances of his being caught 
on the hook. The reflection of light from the mirror in 
the water will have, in some degree, the effect that the 
light torch has in some well-known kinds of fishing, of 
attracting fish to the bait, and the light reflected by the 
mirror upon the bait will make it more conspicuous. 
The mirror may be made in two parts and secured 
together at an angle, the one to the other, so as to have 
the effect of making two or more reflections of the same 
fish, and it may be made double, so as to reflect on two 
sides. It may also be made in the form of a triangle or 
square ; with a mirror on each side and an arm with 
the hook and bait before each reflecting surface. 





Badminton,...A Favorite English Game....d. H. Sears... 

When the average American thinks of the game of 
badminton, he is apt to connect it with an English 
country house. He draws pictures for himself of cas- 
tles in England, where prettily dressed women are bat- 
ting the tiny shuttlecocks about the room, while well- 
dressed men are doing their best to return them and ap- 
pear as graceful as they can. What traditions there 
are of the game refer to many an anecdote wherein 
kings and queens figure in their favorite game. Bad- 
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minton, indeed, represents royal amusement, and you 
feel, therefore, that while playing it you must be a gen- 
tleman to the backbone. It is remarkable how few 
games there are which admit of free and active move- 
ment, and yet which can be played in full dress. How 
few there are with any respectable amount of exercise 
in them which admit of an adaptation to house-playing ! 
With such advantages as these, one of the mysterious 
questions touching sports is, Why has the game of bad- 
minton not become more popular in America? Cer- 
tainly it is old enough to have been made familiar to all 
Americans long ago. It is so old that no one seems to 
have any definite idea when and where it originated. 
Outdoor games, played on a lawn with balls and 
some species of racket, or bat, have been in vogue time 
out of mind. Probably Charlemagne had some such 
game, and certainly there were games of ball among 
the Greeks. But badminton, as such, and so named, 
was brought out as an individual sport by one of the 
Duke of Beaufort’s guests, who named it after his host’s 
country-seat one afternoon several decades ago. He, 
with the other guests in the house, was prevented by the 
weather from playing lawn tennis; and being of an in- 
genious turn of mind he adapted battledore and shuttle- 
cock to lawn tennis rules and called it badminton. Thus 
the sport was christened and thrown upon the world as 
a new modern game, and people were given to under- 
stand that in spite of the proverb, there was some- 
thing new under the sun. The best and shortest de- 
scription of the game that can be given is to repeat the 
sentence just written above, that badminton is a judi- 
cious union of lawn tennis and battledore and shut- 
tlecock. In its pristine glory it was undoubtedly in- 
tended for an outdoor sport. The court upon which it 
is played is nominally forty feet long by twenty wide. 
It may, as a matter of fact, be much smaller, or as 
long as one chooses to make it. This court is marked 
with lime, or chalk, into two service courts with a “ ser- 
vice” and a “‘ back”? line, as in tennis, on either side of 
a cross-net which is strung so as to hang five feet from 
the ground in the centre. You thus have something 
very similar to a tennis court, but smaller, indoors. 
There may be any number of players on a side from 
one to four. Each one uses a battledore strung like a 
tennis racket. ‘The game consists in driving a shuttle- 
cock back and forth across the net until one side or the 
other fails to return it. All the rules for “ service,” 
* faults,” “lets,” etc., are very much the same as in ten- 
nis, except that each return must be invariably on the 
‘¢ volley,” and that the server stands on the service line 
to serve into the diagonally opposite court of his ad- 
versary. But as the chief object ofthe game is to keep 
the lively little shuttlecock in the air, bounding over the 
net from side to side, it is necessary that there should 
be no very extensive movement of the air itself; and 
the fact that even a moderate afternoon breeze is enough 
to blow the shuttlecock out of the court continually, 
weighted though it is, has had much to do with making 
the sport an indoor game. ‘This ill wind, however, has 
maintained the integrity of the proverb, and blown 
someone good. For, once established within doors, 
badminton became one of the first games of its kind, 
whereas on the lawn it was first forced to give way to 
croquet, and then to tennis. Ina large hall no brighter 


or livelier scene can be imagined than half a dozen sets 
of badminton at play at the same time. 


All the players 
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are well dressed and in the highest good humor, and 
you can well imagine the laughter and excitement of 
six or eight players in each set, all talking and “ driv- 
ing” at once. The air is full of the feathered shuttle- 
cocks, which are well dubbed “birds,” and the bright 
dresses of the girls, with the more sombre colors of the 
men, make a most brilliant scene. 

In England and Scotland, where large country-houses 
are kept up, and where at certain seasons of the year 
the host and hostess fill them with large companies of 
guests, the game has for sometime been very popular. 
Many a rainy day has been saved by badminton, and 
many a jolly party at these houses, saddened by the 
sudden appearance of a storm, has found a good alter- 
native for outdoor pleasure in the badminton court. 
Some courts are prepared in a most elaborate manner 
ina room built especially for the purpose. To add 
hazards to the game and make it more interesting, be- 
cause more difficult, some of the courts are built with 
solid asphalt walls, which form the proper boundary for 
the floor of the court itself. With “birds” made of 
rubber balls stuck with feathers, the sport is enhanced 
by admitting the possibility of play against these pre- 
pared walls somewhat after the manner of court tennis 
and rackets. The shuttlecocks bound away from the 
walls with life enough to make the consideration of 
angles an important feature, and an entirely new ele- 
ment is thus introduced into the game. The ramifica- 
tions of the sport are almost numberless. Perhaps 
the most fortunate quality of the game is its adaptability 
to both sexes. Ladies and gentlemen can play together 
on an even footing. Ladies play it well—in many in- 
stances quite as well as men; nor does difference of 
age seem to make any great difference. 

The courts are so easily obtainable and the game so 
adaptable that it is difficult to understand why it has not 
taken a stronger hold in America. It is occasionally 
played here, but it has not by any means become popu- 
larly known. One reason for its infrequency is, perhaps, 
due to the fact that it has not been known in America 
more than ten or fifteen years. It was originally intro- 
duced in the winter of 1878, when several gentlemen 
started the “Badminton Club of the City of New 
York,” which began with a membership of forty, but 
soon increased to two hundred. Its popularity became 
so great that in 1889 a second club was organized in 
New York, which was known as the “ Evening Bad- 
minton Club,” from the fact that it held its meetings in 
the evening, instead of following the Badminton Club’s 
rule of afternoon games. 

The proper dress for the game does not seem to have 
been yet laid down by law. Men as a rule wear what 
they happen to have on at the time, from evening dress, 
which is perhaps the most common, to an ordinary 
every-day suit. But women usually wear short, full 
skirts and loose waists; and the wise ones among them 
wear shoes that either have low heels, or none at all. 
No better exercise, no better sport can be found for 
women. No better means for bringing the young peo- 
ple of a village or a town or a city together could be 
wished for than badminton. It ought to be a common 
game for the town hall; and as the habit of keeping 
“open house” increases in this country during the 
autumn, it ought certainly to find a little nook for itself 
in the hearts of those who are lucky enough to have 
their names on the lists of invited guests. 
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Seeing The Merchant of Venice London Tit-Bits 


During the run cf The Merchant of Venice at the 
Lyceum, a coster, who had witnessed the production, 
was explaining the plot to a less fortunate “confrére.” 

““D’yer see?” said he, “it’s like this ere. There’s a 
cove what’s fell in love, but ’e don’t like to go courtin’ 
without bein’ togged up a bit; so ’e goes to a pal and 
asks ’im to lend ’im a trifle. His pal says ’e ain’t got 
no ‘ready,’ but is willin’ to go bail for ’im. 

‘So they go to an old joker in the City, an’ ’e lends 
‘em some oof. Then they says, ‘What int’rest?’ and he 
says, ‘Garn away! You're all right. If yer don’t pay 
me at all I shan’t summons yer; only, if yer don’t, I'll 
have a pound off yer chest!’ ’e says, like as if he’s jokin’. 
Then they laughs, ’cause they’ve got some stuff a comin’ 
over what’s bound to turn up in time for the market, as 
they thinks. 

“ But it don’t turn up, an’ the old fakir comes down 
on ’em, an’ won’t settle it without the pound of flesh. 
Well, this girl what was agoin’ to marry the bloke, w’en 
she ’ears as ’e’s in trouble, 1aakes it up with the solicitor 
for the defense, takes his place, gets ’er ’air cut, an’ 
appears in the trial at the Law Courts, ’cause she’s got 
something up her sleeve. Then the jury gives a verdict 
of guilty, an’ the judge says the prosecutor is a outsider. 

“‘ Up jumps the gal, an’ says, ‘Ain’t yer goin’ to give 
‘im a chance?’ 

“‘ An’ the old fraud says, ‘No, I ’ate ‘im!’ 

“Then she says: ‘Very well, go on with yer per- 
formance. But,’ says she, ‘this yer case don’t say 
nothin’ about the danger of the entertainment. Now, if 
you draw one drop o’ blood we shall come on yer for 
damages, an’ sell yer up!’ 

“Well, Bill, wen she says that, you never see Irvin’ 
look so took down in all your life.” 





The Demon Violin London Figaro 


The scene in Hooley’s saloon was not an uncommon 
one for a far Northwestern American town. It was 
late, and Jim Reagan, the night shift, stood behind the 
bar. In front of it a couple of maudlin men in blue 
overalls clasped each other in clumsy affection, talked 
loudly and frequently ordered drinks. 

Within a door and behind a wooden partition were 
congregated thirty or forty men—miners, ranchers, ne’er- 
do-wells of the town and a sprinkling of gamblers. Four 


or five tables held each, like magnets, its quota of play-. 


ers. Around the tables lay strewn the packs of rejected 
playing-cards like fallen leaves. A piano at one end of 
the room gave out loud and discordant sounds. 

The man performing upon it was the most striking 
figure in the room. With tattered clothes, disheveled 
hair and bleared eyes, he was yet distinctively different 
from any of his companions. The dark eyes and olive 
skin suggested birth in a Southern clime. Work in the 
mine and on the ranch was not indicated by the slight 
frame. Torn and soiled and rusty brown as it was, his 
suit of clothes had once been black—his coat a frock. 
Crazy Paolo they called him. Wine, whiskey, a little 
food and a night’s lodging constituted his hire at 
Hooley’s to bang the miserable piano and play his violin 
—the violin so carefully locked in his case. 


He had finished a harrowing popular air at the piano 
for the twentieth consecutive time, and stopped to take 
a drink from the glass at his elbow. ‘Three or four big, 
hulking men nearby stood looking at him stupidly from 
under their broad felt hats. The poker chips clicked at 
the gaming tables. Reagan, in response to an order, 
brought in a tray of liquor and cigars. 

Paolo reached for his case and almost reverentiy took 
out his violin. A little preliminary tuning and it went 
to his shoulder. The bow was drawn over the strings, 


but so softly that none save himself heard the sound. 
Again it glided over the instrument, and then it began 
to wander back and forth—now slowly, now swiftly, 
now tremulously. 

As the truant bars of favorite operas, sad nocturnes 
and gay gavottes poured into his yearning ear his face 


The vacant stare of the men 


lit up with strange joy. 
But the music 


near him changed to a dull curiosity. 
was all for himself. It was only a moment’s delicious 
communion with his violin he was having. ‘Too well he 
knew that the next would bring a command to play 
some horrible song or dance. But the poker chips still 
clicked, the men about him said nothing and Paolo 
continued to play for the single auditor—himself. 

With the music his thoughts unconsciously went back 
to Italy. He and the violin had never parted since 
leaving the little Palermo home. The old mother and 
father had gone long ago, and the father had left him 
all he had—the wonderful violin. Ah, that was good 
of the old father, but Giovanni did not think so. Where 
was Giovanni? A wild boy was Giovanni. He did 
not like the father’s violin. It was the demon of the 
family, Giovanni said; it had brought and would bring 
nothing but misfortune to them. ‘The old father had 
done nothing but play it, and he had lived in distress, 
died in poverty. It would have been better had he left 
Paolo his curse than his violin. 

As for Giovanni, he would have none of music; he 
would go away—anywhere, and he would become rich 
somehow. Yes, that was what he said. But Giovanni 
was not a musician—and a complacent smile stole 
over the lips of the pitiful wreck. Demon? Misfortune? 
Slanders on his dear violin! Had he not played to ap- 
plauding thousands in Rome—in London—in New 
York? She had come to hear him, it was true; but 
was it the dear violin’s fault that the dark-eyed actress, 
whom he married, deceived him and ruined his life ? 

“ Here! Paolo! you dago! wake up there and play 
us something lively,” came a rough, good-natured voice 
from behind the clouds of tobacco smoke. 

Just then a man came swaying into the room, a reck- 
less, drunken determination on his face to assert himself 
in some boisterous way. He heard the command, 
looked sullenly toward the piano. Suddenly he seized 
the violin, tore it from the player’s hands, and swinging 
it about his head, brought it down upon the piano, 
smashing it to pieces. With a shriek like that of a wild 
and wounded animai, Paolo gave a bound and caught 
the man by the throet. It was all over in a moment; 
they were grappling on the floor together; the man, 
drunk: though he was, felt that the hands strangling him 
were those of a maniac; he managed to reach his pis- 
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tol; no one saw exactly how it was done, but the pistol 
was discharged and Paolo arose to his feet; the other 
was dead! 

The pistol shot, not the struggle on the floor, instantly 
brought everyone in the room up standing. They gath- 
ered excitedly around, but Paolo, with a wail of grief, 
flung himself upon the piano and pressed the shattered 
He kissed it and talked to it caress- 
ingly, pleadingly. It did not seem that he knew 
he had killed a man. He only knew that his violin was 
dead; that it would speak to him no more. 

Soon the room was crowded, for the news had spread 
quick!y. The dead man lay stretched upon the floor, 
and the crowd gazed morbidly at him and then at Crazy 
Paolo hugging his violin. Presently the sheriff bustled 
in, and all made way for him. He picked up the pistol 
and laid it aside. Jim Reagan was the first to speak: 

“Crazy Paolo killed him, but in self-defense.” 

** That’s what he did, sheriff,” came the popular Wes- 
tern phrase in unison from the crowd. 

*“ Who is he?” asked the sheriff, bending over the 
prone figure. 

** Stranger,” someone volunteered. 

The sheriff threw back the dead man’s coat and started 
to search his pockets. He soon held up an envelope 
and read aloud the name in the address: 


” 


violin to his heart. 


” 





“Giovanni Legardi 

Paola stood beside him, and snatched the envelope 
from his hand. One glance at the name and a wild 
glare at the crowd that seemed to last a minute. The 
next instant he was on his knees, holding the face of his 
brother close to his own, and seeming to look through 
it. Slowly he rose to his feet with a despairing moan. 
Suddenly his eyes became riveted upon an object. Be- 
fore even one of the spellbound crowd divined his 
intention, the forgotten pistol was in his hand and another 
bullet had claimed a life. Crazy Paolo fell heavily to 
the floor, his arm thrown about his victim. 

The fall shook the fragile building. The ruined vio- 
lin dropped from the piano and lay beside the brothers. 





Frumpy’s Chum .......ccces BD. O, BB co sicevcivsess New York Recorder 

Frumpy an’ me’s chums, newspaper boys, but we 
ailus runned to see who could board the trolley fust; 
and one day last week we both hitched on to onct an 
Trumpy he slipped an’ the trolley started. 

Then there was a yellin’ an’ women screamin’ an’ the 
cop he picked up Frumpy, an’ a ambulance came 
tearin’ along, an’ they put him in that, an’ took him to 
the hospitil. 

I wiped my eyes with the sleeve o’ my jacket an’ was 
makin’ for a door-step to git over my feelin’s when I 
see a white bundle o’ papis lyin’ on the track an’ I 
picked ’em up an’ counted ’em. They wus just seven- 
teen an’ I knowed Frumpy counted on sellin’ them pa- 
pis so’s to take home enough to his old mother for 
their suppers. So when [ got thro’ blubberin’ I started 
agin for them blamed cars an’ kep’ a hollerin’ them papis 
my level best, but nary a one was tuk, an’ I hed onny 
sold seventeen o’ my own bundle afore Frumpy got 
smashed. So I thought I’d give up an’ go to the hos- 
pitil an’ see ef Frumpy wus dead, or wuss mebbe, so’s 
to tell his mother what ud happened to ’im; an’ I made 
a wisp of his papis as I went along an’ dropped ’em 
down an airey-way. 

They let me in at the hospitil when they knowed I 
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was Frumpy’s chum. The Doc’ an’ nuss was stanin’ 
by his cot. “Is he a goner?” sez I in a skeer’d whisper. 

“They’s no bones broke,” sez the Doc’, ‘an he’d be 
all right ef he could git thim papis off his mind. - You 
speak to him an’ see ef he knows ye,” sez he to me. 

“Frumpy,” sez I, an’ my voice sounded awful queer. 
His face was so terrible white an’ he never let on he 
heerd me. 

‘“‘Frumpy,” sez I agin, “it’s me, yer chum! I be come 
to bring ye the spondulicks for them papis,” and I 
shuffled out o’ my pockets them 17 cents and began 
counting them till I had ’em all in one hand. 

‘“‘Sivinteen,” sez I, pourin’ ’em into his hand a layin’ 
alongside the edge of the bed. I shut up his fist an’ he 
held ’em tight an’ opened his eyes on the Doc’ an’ the 
nuss an’ fixed ’em on me kind o’ lovin’ like: 

“Ve lie!” sez he. 

So I stared him back real hard an’ cheeky: “ Honest 
Injun,” sez I, “I sold ivery durned one of ’em.” 

The Doc’ guv me a kind pat on the head. “Go along 
now, youngster; Frumpy’ll be all right in the mornin’.” 





Settling under Difficuities..Robert J. Burdett..Humor of America (Scribner) 

Strangers visiting the beautiful city of Burlington, 
have not failed to notice that one of the handsomest 
young men they meet is very bald, and they fall into 
the usual error of attributing this premature baldness to 
dissipation. But such is not the case. This young man, 
one of the most exemplary Bible-class scholars in the 
city, went to a Baptist sociable out in West Hill one 
night about two years ago. He escorted three charm- 
ing girls, with angelic countenances and human appe- 
tites, out to the refreshment table, let them eat all they 
wanted, and then found he had left his pocket-book at 
home, and a deaf man that he had never seen before 
at the cashier’s desk. The young man with his face 
aflame, bent down, and said, softly— 

“IT am ashamed to say I have no change with——’ 

“ Hey ?” shouted the cashier. 

“ T regret to say,” the young man repeated in a little 
louder key, “that I have unfortunately come away 
without any change to P 

“Change two?” chirped the old man. 
can change five if you want it.” 

“No,” the young man explained in a terrible pene- 
trating whisper, for half-a-dozen people were crowding 
up behind him, impatient to pay their bills and get 
away, “ I don’t want any change, because 7 

“Oh, don’t want no change?” the deaf man cried, 
gleefully. ‘‘’Bleeged to ye, ’bleeged to ye. ’Taint 
often we get such donations. Pass over your bill.” 

“No, no,” the young man explained, “I have no 
funds e 

“ Oh, yes, plenty of fun,” the deaf man replied, grow- 
ing tired of the conversation, and noticing the long line 
of people waiting with money in their hands; “but I 
haven’t got time to talk now. Settle, and move on.” 

“But,” the young man gasped out, “I have no 


’ 








** Oh, yes, I 











money 

“Go, Monday ?” queried the deaf cashier. “I don’t 
care when you go; you must pay, and let these people 
come up.” 

“T have no money!” the mortified young man 
shouted, ready to sink into the earth, while the people 
all around him, and especially the three girls he had 
treated, were giggling and chuckling audibly. 
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“Owe money?” the cashier said; “of course you 
do; two dollars and seventy-five cents.” 

“I can’t pay!” the youth screamed, and by turning 
his pockets inside out, and yelling his poverty to the 
heavens, he finally made the deaf man understand. 
And then he had to shriek his name full three times, 
while his ears fairly rung with the half-stifled laughter 
that was breaking out all around him; and he had to 
scream out where he worked, and roar when he would 
pay, and he couldn’t get the deaf man to understand 
him until some of the church members came up to see 
what the uproar was, and, recognizing their young 
friend, made it all right with the cashier. And the 
young man went out into the night and clubbed him- 
self, and shred his locks until he was bald as an egg. 





Laconic Interviews........... Moses P. Handy..........+ Chicago Inter-Ocean 

The man who insists upon conversation whether you 
will or no was on the train with me between Detroit 
and Chicago. ‘This time, as is often the case, he was 
one of those dear fellows, the commercial travellers. I 
was reading when he took a seat opposite and began to 
talk. “ Travelling?” 

“Tes.” 

“« What line?” 

‘“‘ Paper.” 

“Wall?” 

I gave up. As an example of the laconic in conver- 
sation it reminded me of a story told me once by Max 
O’Rell. It was of a Scotsman stopping before a shop 
door in a Scotch village. He took a bit of cloth in his 
hand. “’OQo’?” he asked. 

“« Aye, ’00’,” said the shopkeeper. 

“ A’ ‘oo’ ?” 

‘“‘ Aye, a’ ’00’.” 

“ A’ ae *oo’?” 

* Aye, a’ ae ’00’.” 

Which, being interpreted, would be recorded in ordi- 
nary English. ‘ Wool?” 

“Yes, wool.” 

** All wool?” 

“ Yes, all wool.” 

“ All the same quality of wool ?” 

“Yes, all the same wool.” 


Ina Prairie Squall........0.-00.065 i, GR si sccnss ....New York Sun 

It was just noon when we reached White Horse Creek, 
six troopers escorting California Joe with despatches. 
Our further route lay across Little Chief Prairie, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles. ‘The ground seemed as level 
as a floor, and the grass stood knee high, and was 
parched and withered in the hot sun. We threw off the 
saddles, watered and staked out the horses, and spent 
an hour over our rations and pipes. 

“If it was me alone,” said Joe, as we began saddling 
up, “I’d take to the right and skirt that grass.” 

“Why?” asked the sergeant. 

“‘ Bekase of that—and that—and them are,” answered 
the old man as he pointed to a signal smoke in the rear 
of us, another away to the left and to four or five vul- 
tures sailing high in the sky to the south. 

The Indians had crossed our trail miles to the north. 
They could not hope to overhaul us, but they were signal- 
ing to their friends to the south of us. The south sig- 
naled to the east, and as we stood gazing a column of 
smoke rose high in the air to the west. It was the Indian 
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telegraph line at work to capture or destroy us. Even 
as we counted the vultures and made five of them, the 
number was increased to six—seven—eight—ten. They 
scented a feast. 

“Too late now!” muttered Joe, and he surveyed the 
signals. “ Ready, boys? Then we drive straight across, 
and never a one of us will live to see the sun go down! 
Down with them blankets and give ’em a good soakin’ 
in the creek before you mount!” 

When ready we struck right across the centre of the 
prairie, taking Blue Mountain for our guide. We kept 
our horses at a steady canter, making about ten miles 
an hour, and were within two miles of the base of the 
mountain when a horde of Indians suddenly rose out 
of the earth across our path. ‘They had been con- 
cealed in a natural sink. ‘There must have been a full 
hundred of them, and we had scarcely come to a halt 
before they had us surrounded on three sides. The 
route by which we had come was still open, and the 





sergeant was about to give the order to fall back when 
the old scout commanded: 

“ Down with you and make ready forarush! If 
you fall back they’ll hev your scalps inside of two 
miles! Can’t you see that’s what they planned ?” 

In two minutes the horses were down and we were 
ready. ‘The Cheyennes did not come. Seven white 
men, armed with carbines and revolvers, would bring 
mourning to many lodges before the last one went 
under. They would have charged two or three; 
they would have circled four or five. They knew 
California Joe, and had set a price upon his head. 
They would have given much to capture him alive, 
but to know that he was dead would be cause 
for great rejoicing. They jeered and taunted him. 
They called us white squaws and dogs. ‘They shouted 
out that they could see tears on our faces and note 
that our guns trembled as we took aim. 

“What sort of a move are they makitig?” queried 
the sergeant as those on the flanks spread out further. 

“‘Ever been roasted alive?” answered Joe. 

“No.” 

“Waal, you ar goin’ to be now! That’s their dodge 
—to fire the grass and roast us. I spected that sort 
of deviltry when I told the boys to wet their blankets, 
They won’t save us, though—too much grass. Them 
bucks out on the flanks ar thar to head us off if we 
try to make a break.” 

I turned my gaze upward as the thought of the 
vultures came to my mind, and the ten had increased 
to nineteen. They were sailing in a circle and lower 
than before. 

“No pertickler hurry jist at present,” continued Joe 
as he reached for his plug of tobacco and began shav- 
ing it off and filling his pipe. “They will send some 
one out to demand our surrender fust. Good! The 
wind is droppin’ a leetle. Sergeant, how does the sky 
look to the north ?” 

“ A cloud creeping up.” 

“ Goin’ to be a change, but not soon ’nuff. There 
comes the critter who wants us to swaller his promises 
and surrender our scalps.” 

A chief detached himself from the force in front and 
rode toward us with one hand raised as a sign of peace. 
He was only ten rods away when he halted. He at 
first imperiously demanded our surrender. No one 
answered him, but Joe asked of the sergeant : 


ee 
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“« Any change in the sky?” 

«'There’s a small, dark cloud which looks as if it 
might bring a squall.” 

The chief indulged in threats, but as they were un- 
heeded he turned to promises. He offered to let the 
rest of us go if we would give up the scout. 

‘Cloud spreadin’ any, sergeant ?” asked Joe, as he 
brought out his matchbox and handed a splint to every 
man he could reach. 

“‘ Yes, and here comes the wind from it!” 

“ Hold steady! Ia goin’ to lift that Injun. The 
minute I fire light them matches and stick ’em in 
the grass! Drat the critter, but he’s off! Ready with 
your matches!” 

The dry grass almost exploded as the flames touched 
it. A wave of fire ran to the south and spread away 
east and west with such incredible swiftness that we 
stood amazed. Inside of sixty seconds the fierce gusts 
which swept down from the cloud had carried that 
wave to the cedars at the base of the mountain. In 
another minute the timber on the mountain was ablaze. 
There was one grand yell from the Indians as the 
smoke had them, and I heard Joe shouting : 

“ Kiver your heads and the heads of hosses, and 
we'll come out all right.” 

So we did. A quarter of an hour later the squall had 
settled into a fresh breeze, which rolled the smoke 
against and over the mountains, but it was long after 
dark before the horses would take to the hot ground. 
Between the spot we had occupied and the base of the 
mountain we counted right and left of our path twenty- 
two blackened heaps on the gray-black surface of the 
prairie. ‘There were plenty of heaps we did not see in 
the darkness—enough, as we learned later, to make 
almost a deathblow to White Dog’s band. They had 
been consumed in the furnace prepared for us. 





Lost in the Hills..........++. Little Jack’s Death............. New York Sun 

Two companies of regular troops, a regimental band, 
and all the wheeled vehicles in Santa Fé escorted and 
followed to the grave the corpse of a four-year-old 
child, and the child was not the offspring of any civil 
or military official or dignitary of the town. It was 
little Jack Downing, the son of a newspaper reporter, 
and here was more real, unaffected grief for his death 
than would be felt for the death of the greatest man in 
the Territory. The child had strayed from his mother’s 
home on the outskirts of the city some days before, and 
disappeared entirely. Mrs. Downing searched for a time 
in the unsystematic half-frantic way of an alarmed 
mother, and then came back for help. About two hun- 
dred men went out and hunted all night. Two blood- 
hounds were put upon the trail, but arrogant human rea- 
son, presumed to be superior to brute instinct, insisted that 
the baying hounds were at fault and tried to drive them 
upon a false scent. ‘The dogs refused to go where the 
men sent them, and were returned to their kennels. 

A pack of foxhounds were taken out during the night 
to beat up the brush and drive away coyotes, wildcats, 
and cougars that might hunt down the little wanderer. 
When morning came, no traces of little Jack had been 
found, but his trail had been crossed and tramped over 
so thoroughly that nobody could follow it. The coun- 
try adjacent to Santa Fe is a wilderness of low, scrub- 
covered, sandy hills and dry arroyos, the latter running 
westerly toward the Rio Grande, and is totally destitute 
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of water at this season. Little Jack crossed the first 
ridge near town, and then fled westward, not without 
many turns and circuitous deviations from the course, 
but all this was not known until too late. The next 
morning at daylight a battalion of the Tenth Infantry 
went out from Fort Marcy, and found the child’s foot- 
prints two or three miles from town. The soldiers 
formed a skirmish line and searched the ground until 
they lost the trail, and returned exhausted. 

Then the firebell was rung to summon the citizens, 
and the sheriff deputized the whole population to join in 
the search. Judge Leeds adjourned the District Court, 
and directed lawyers, officers, witnesses, grand jurors and 
defendants to go out and hunt for Jack Downing. 
Everybody went. Lawyers left their offices, merchants 
their shops, mechanics their benches, laborers their 
toil, and idlers their idling, and all hastened out to 
the hills, afoot, horseback, burroback, and on wheels 
to search for the child. The Indians of Tesuque Pueblo 
were out since daylight, scouring the country to the 
northward, and Apache, Navajo, and Mexican trailers 
were scattered in all directions looking for signs. 

But little Jack kept toddling along over hills and down 
arroyos, falling into cactus plants and over steep banks, 
dogged every foot of the way by furtive coyotes. When 
he sat down to rest the coyotes were emboldened to 
circle around him, and when his halting-places were 
found it was seen that he had picked up gravel and 
thrown it at the brutes to drive them away. He carried 
a little stick in his hand, and, doubtless, that feeble 
weapon was sufficient in scaring the cowardly animals. 

While the main body of citizens and soldiers was 
beating about the country, finding and losing the trail, 
bewildered by its doublings and turnings, and refusing 
to believe that the child could have gone much further, 
three men were making use of their brains and their eyes 
and their legs to better purpose. One of them was a 
defendant inacase before the Grand Jury, a mancharged 
with murder. He with an old miner took a cart, and 
leaving the main body of the searchers, looked for 
themselves. They found the tracks and followed them 
in the ridges for some time, then they lost them as the 
ground grew harder. They made use of the experience 
gained in hunting deer and wasted no time there, but 
went to the northwest side of the nearest ridges, where 
the ground is always soft. Finding the trail again, they 
marked its course and ran to the next northwest slope. 

Ten miles from town—twenty on the trail—the tracks 
became distinct and fresh. ‘Then one man trailed on the 
run and the other two followed in the cart with the horse 
on the lope. They took turns at running and so made 
rapid progress, and at last they found poor little Jack 
lying dead in a clump of cactus where he had fallen 
after climbing up the bank of an arroyo. 

For twenty-six hours the baby had wandered iu the 
wilderness without sleep, without water, crying for his 
mother, and fleeing all the time from those who were 
seeking him so strenuously. He travelled from twenty- 
five to thirty miles, and he never stopped until he fell 
dead among the cactus spines. ‘The poor little body 
was warm when the men found it, but no sign of life 
responded to all their efforts to revive it. 

It was night when the men got back to town with the 
body. Everybody to-day went to little Jack’s funeral— 
everybody but the mother, who was brought in from the 
hills delirious and has not yet recovered her reason. 
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CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 





TheToy Cross _ ....Roden Noel........ Poems O! for an hour in that dear place ! 
My little boy at Christmas-tide O! for the peace of that dear time! 

Made me a toy cross ; O! for that childish trust sublime ! 
Two sticks he did, in boyish pride, O! for a glimpse of mother’s face ! 

With brazen nail emboss. Yet, as the shadows round me creep, 





I do not seem to be alone 
Sweet magic of that treble tone— 
And ‘now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Ah me! how soon, on either side 
His dying bed’s true cross, 

She and I were crucified, 
Bemoaning our life-loss ! A Sleep Song....C. Kathleen Carman....The Independent 

Sleep, O my darling, sleep ; 

Safe folded are the sheep; 

The faint stars lie in the quiet sky, 

The soft wind croons thy lullaby ; 

The leaves upon the linden tree 

Are whispering tenderly to thee, 


But He, whose arms in death spread wide 
Upon the holy tree, 

Were clasped about Him when He died— 
Clasped for eternity ! 


The Punctuation Points..Julia M. Colton. .St. Nicholas 


Six little marks from school are we ; : 
apetaay ; . ‘ And close at hand lies Slumberland, 
Very important, all agree, . 
O sleep, my darling, sleep. 


Filled to the brim with mystery, 


sige _ : . om 
Six little marks from school. Wake, O my darling, wake, 


The sunbeams kiss the lake ; 


One little mark is round and small. The seagulls fly to the eastern sky, 
But where it stands the voice must fall, The happy ships are sailing by : 
< « < > 7 8 
At the close of a sentence, all The birds upon the linden tree 
Place this little mark from school: © Are calling merrily to thee 
¢ ’ 


The whole glad earth is rimmed with mirth, 


One little mark, with gown a-trailing, 
O wake, my darling, wake. 


Holds up the voice, and, never failing, 


Tells — not long to pause wnen hailing When Ma Was Near. .Edward N. Wood..Atlanta Constitution 
This little mark from school: , . ites ieee ene bn Gor 
’Bout nuthin’ ’tall when ma was near; 


If out of breath you chance to meet, 
Two little dots, both round and neat, The clouds could bank up in the sky, 
Pause, and these tiny guardsmen greet— Or ’fore the wind in white streaks fly, 
These little marks from school: : But somehow ’nuther I didn’t kear 
When shorter pauses are your pleasure, A snap for them—when ma was near. 





One trails his sword—takes half the measure, Goblins that sneak at night to skeer 
Then speeds you on to seek new treasure ; Us little folks—when ma was near 
This little mark from school:  ; Jes’ fairly flew, and wouldn’t stay 
’ > 7 > ce , re 
One little mark ear-shaped, implies, Round there one bit, but runned away ; 
An’ didn’t seem to be one bit queer— 


‘* Keep up the voice,—await replies ”’ ; 

To gather information tries 

This little mark from school: ? It wasn’t bad to be sick, where 

You felt the joy that ma was near ; 
The throbs o’ pain couldn’t stay much 
Under the cooling of her touch, 
But seemed to stand in mortal fear 
Of ever’thing, when ma was near. 


They couldn’t help it, when ma was near. 


One little mark, with an exclamation, 

Presents itself to your observation, 

And leaves the voice at an elevation, 
This little mark from school: ! 


Six little marks! Be sure to heed us; 
Mammy’'s Hushaby....Richard Linthicum....Chicago Times 


Carefully study, write, and read us; Hushaby, hushaby. kil’ bab 
For you can never cease to need us, ~ . oP —_— om , ‘a y boy, 
Six little marks from school ! het yo cyes tight an’ crap oft ber steep; 
Coon was a-pacin’ ’long at a mighty jog 


Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep..Eugene Feld. .Chicago News When he seed a ’possum curled up on a lawg: 
The fire upon the hearth is low, ‘¢ Good eb’nin’, Brer Possum, I’se glad you a’n’tadawg”— 

And there is stillness everywhere’; Hushaby, lil’ baby boy.., 

Like troubled spirits, here and there All de lil’ mawkin’ birds a sleep in dar nes’, 

The firelight shadows fluttering go. When night comes den sleepin’ is de best, 
And as the shadows round me creep, Tek up m’ honey boy an’ hug him ter m’ bres’, 

A childish treble breaks the gloom, Hushaby, lil’ baby boy. 

And softly from a farther room Hushaby, hushaby, lil’ baby boy, 

Comes: ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” Watch dawg bark an’ booger man run; 
And, somehow, with that little prayer Down in the medder lil’ bunnies race, 

And that sweet treble in my ears, Frolickin’ an’ jumpin’ all about de place— 

My thought goes back to distant years Jess yo’ quit dat laffin’ right in yo’ mammy’s face— 
And lingers with a dear one there ; Hushaby, lil’ baby boy. {said, 
And, as I hear the child’s amen, Ol’ brindle cow’s a-calling, ‘‘ goo’ night, goo’ night,” she 

My mother’s faith comes back to me, Time all lil’ chilluns fer ter be in bed; 

Crouched at her side I seem to be, Tight shet godem bright eyes, down drap dat curly head— 


And mother holds my hands again. Hushaby, lil’ baby boy. 








Future of Electricity..... Possibilities Within Six Years..... Baltimore Sun 

An electric machine, called the “ Essick Electric Page 
Printer,” will be put in operation this week in various 
Wall street offices which, it is claimed, will soon be 
indispensable to all newspapers or other institutions 
desiring a quick transit of news. It is a modification 
of the old tape-printing “ticker,” which the general pub- 
lic has so long seen in use in hotels, banks and brokers’ 
offices to record stock transactions and such other news 
as is generally bulletined in that way. The “ page 
printer’’ uses pretty much the same little wheel to do 
the printing. In place of the tape of narrow paper a 
continuous roll a little wider than two ordinary news- 
paper columns is automatically fed in front of this 
wheel and prints in a broad line of clear type whatever 
the matter is that is to be published. This roll of news 
can be two inches, two feet, or two yards long, or any 
other length desired. An expert telegrapher is not 
needed to send out the messages, which are printed 
simultaneously on all the instruments on the circuit. 
There is a keyboard like that of a typewriter on which 
the sender spells out his message. The instrument can 
therefore be briefly described as an electric typewriter 
with an automatic printing attachment. A speed of 
forty words a minute can be had and the circuit can be 
worked with one wire. The practical value of the ma- 
chine is to be tried by one of the big dailies. 

The editors of four of the leading authorities, in re- 
sponse to an invitation to give their ideas on the prob- 
able development of electricity and its application, prom- 
ise some wonderful changes before the dawn of the next 
century. The editor of the Electrical World says: 
“We can expect no great improvements in dynamos 
and motors, as they now return in electricity as high as 
97 per cent. of the energy supplied to them. The arc 
lamp is practically perfect electrically, and while nota- 
ble improvements may be made in the present form of 
the incandescent lamp, nothing startling can be expected. 
Electric railway traction will undoubtedly supersede all 
other methods for urban use, and, by the extension of 
networks in the country, promises to largely revolution- 
ize rural life; its application, however, to trunk lines 
seems improbable. The electrical transmission of power 
will receive enormous extensions and probably entirely 
take the place of steam power within a radius of several 
hundred miles of water power and in the vicinity of 
coal fields, whence the energy of coal will be distributed 
by means of the electric current instead of the coal 
itself being transparted. The electric light will entirely 
supersede all other kinds of iliumination in cities, towns, 
and thickly settled rural districts, and electric motors 
will gradually enter into all operations requiring power, 
and more and more narrow the field of the steam engine. 
Telephoning across the Atlantic is an early prob- 
ability and seeing by electricity a possibility.” The edi- 
tor of the Electrical Review also believes in the sure 
advent of the trans-atlantic telephone, the further de- 
velopment of the transmission of electric power, and 
especially an elaboration of the domestic use of elec- 
tricity. On this last point he says: “ Electric heating 
is now an important element in the rapidly extending 
railway business, replacing the disagreeable and danger- 
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ous car stove, and is advancing into the domain of the 
coal furnace and gas range, bringing cleanliness, con- 
venience, and economy with it. When fully perfected 
and understood, the electric heater will be one of the 
greatest boons that the electrical engineer has given us. 
Every housewife will rise up and call him blessed, and 
every husband will bless him and not rise up! He can 
lie abed and increase or originate heat in room and kit- 
chen by simply turning a switch or pressing a button. 
Even this effort may be dispensed with if it is so de- 
sired, and a clockwork attachment press the button 
automatically.” 

The editor of the Electrical Age coincides with this 
prophetic view of the household run by electricity. This 
is his view of what we will have by the year 1g00: “I 
expect to see our homes, offices, stores, etc., heated by 
electricity. This system of heating is entirely practica- 
ble, the only question involved being the all-important 
one, cost. It probably will be made popular by 
supplying electricity from large central stations through 
street mains, connecting premises therewith. Elec- 
tricity may then be used to accomplish a thousand and 
one different things to save us labor and in directions 
little dreamed of at present. New things and applica- 
tions are being constantly developed; it only needs 
more popular familiarity with them to find a wider use 
for them.” The editor of Electric Power joins all these, 
and goes even farther. Among the items of his pro- 
phetic vision are some bits of domestic beatitude like 
the following: “ In 1g00 we shall probably have brought 
down the cost of current and of utensils to such a de- 
gree as to allow even people in moderate circumstances 
to use the cleanly current instead of the coal or gas 
stove. Then will the millennium of the servant-girl have 
broken into dawn. The overhead or trolley system will 
very probably be superseded by a system not more ob- 
trusive than the cable on Broadway—a conduit system. 
The cars running underground will be propelled by elec- 
tricity. In six years we can look for the supersession 
of the incandescent lamp as it is at present by a new 
lamp evolved along the lines sketched out by Nikola 
Tesla, whose brilliant discoveries have recently been 
fully enumerated by our esteemed confrére, Mr. T. Com- 
merford Martin. ‘The new lamp will probably be with- 
out filament, but will glow by the lustre of a high fre- 
quency current properly employed. There is even a 
possibility of the present bulb-shaped lamp disappear- 
ing, giving way to a long continuous tube of glass hid- 
den away behind crevices and casting a soft light upon 
the ceiling and thence down upon the floor. The dis- 
infection of the city will probably be effected by the 
agency of electricity. ‘The canal boats will come down 
to the wharves propelled by electricity. The streets 
will be cleaned by an electrically driven brush.” 


Fruits of Vivisection........ Valuable Scientific Results......... London Globe 

The vivisection question appears to be one on which 
unanimity of judgment can never be hoped for. But it 
is one, also, on which a correct judgment is exceedingly 
desirable. For, on the one hand, if vivisection be 
necessary to medical science, it is evidently closely con- 
nected with the health of the community. And, on the 
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other hand, if it be irreconcilable with moral conduct, 
it is the duty of the community to prevent it at any 
cost. Of course the latter question can only be decided 
by a strict consideration of the former. For, on the 
admission of the most learned theologians, the infliction 
of pain and even of death is permissible under certain 
circumstances. In the peculiar circumstances of vivi- 
section, the quantity and intensity of the pain have to 
be considered in conjunction with the benefits derived. 
With a view to summing up in a popular form the 
chief established results of animal experiment, the 
following collection has been made. There are three 
chief fields of research—-physiology, pathology, and 
therapeutics. The discoveries run into three figures, 
and it is impossible here to refer to more than a few. 

Chloral hydrate, paraldehyde, sulphonal, and very 
many drugs of a similar action were all discovered by 
experiment on animals. Hardly one of us passes 
through life without being indebted for a good night’s 
sleep to them now and again. In the case of people 
who, from wakefulness through nervous irritability, are 
actually on the high road to insanity, these drugs have 
been of extreme value. Opium was, and probably is, 
the physician’s sheet anchor in such cases. But fre- 
quently it had serious ill consequences. And these 
drugs are such valuable substitutes it is hard to under- 
stand how the physician could get on without them. 

Eucalyptus is too well known to need description. 

Iodoform is the very blandest and most useful anti- 
septic the surgeon possesses for minor operations. 

Anti-pyrin in fever, jaborandi in dropsy, nitro- 
glycerine in sciatica and other nervous diseases, are all 
most valuable. And all came into use through experi- 
ment on animals. 

Salicylic Acid._-Has any one known the excruciat- 
ing agony of rheumatic fever, when, if he were dying of 
thirst, he could not reach out for a drink; and does 
he deny the utility of experiment on animals when told 
that by this means salicylic acid was discovered. 

Strychnine, under whose influence ‘those suffering 
from nerve-prostration preventing all work may become 
vigorous and energetic, was discovered by the fearfully 
abused Majendie. It now probably enters into one in 
every ten of the prescriptions written by doctors, and it 
is invaluable in the treatment of atonic dyspepsia. 

Nitrite of Amyl.—Only doctors, as a rule, witness the 
beneficent action of drugs. But any one who has seen 
the horrible convulsions of uremia and epilepsy, or the 
agony of angina pectoris, could not doubt the value of 
the experiments that discovered this drug. 

Ergot.—Probably no discovery has contributed so 
much to the lessening of the mortality of women at 
childbirth as this. When it is understood that, with 
rare exceptions, every doctor administers it to every 
woman, its value may be estimated. It is also used to 
control bleeding in other cases, but thousands of 
mothers owe their lives to it. 

Digitalis—Here we have an exceedingly instructive 
example of the value of the experimental method com- 
pared with the method of clinical observation which it 
is proposed should replace it. The human body is so 
complex, and the causes always acting on it are so 
numerous, that, when a drug is administered, and the 
man recovers or dies, it is hard to say how far his cure 
or death is due to the drug, and how far to the other 
causes. Digitalis has been used for quite three hundred 


years. When the heart was found beating very quickly 
and impatiently, digitalis was given, and the heartbeat 
became slow and regular. . Clinical observation proved 
the drug to have a calming effect on the heart, and it 
was classed as a heart sedative. Now there is a com- 
mon disease of the arteries called aneurism, and, in that, 
a heart sedative is beneficial. People always die from 
it sooner or later, and therefore, if digitalis were ad- 
ministered and the patient died, clinical observation 
could not determine whether his death was hurried on 
or retarded by the drug. As it was a heart-sedative it 
would retard death most likely. But the experimenters 
have lately discovered that digitalis is not a sedative at 
all, but its opposite—a stimulant. The impatient heart 
was not beating quickly through nervous energy, but 
through muscular weakness. Digitalis strengthened it, 
and it could afford to do its work slowly and quietly. 
Given to a person with a weak heart, it always cer- 
tainly helps him to recover. Doctors describe it as 
snatching people out of the grave. But it is not a 
sedative, and, given to a person suffering from aneur- 
ism, it must certainly hasten his death. 

Pepsin and pancreatin have been discovered, and, as 
the knowledge of digestion is almost entirely due to 
animal experiment, their rational use has been deter- 
mined thus. Their value is so well known that they 
are now regarded as drugs which anyone may use for 
himself. They save the lives of thousands of children 
who would starve without them. What mother does 
not thank the practicer of vivisection who discovered 
these? But it is not children only who gain. Pep- 
tonized milk, soup, and other things are powerful aids 
to recovery in all debilitating diseases, and they are 
used in typhoid fever, consumption, hysteria, and a 
score of ailments with great benefit. 

Carbolic acid was discovered by Lemaire, and its 
use in surgery introduced by Lister. Since then a great 
variety of antiseptic dressings have come into use, all, 
or nearly all, through experiments on animals. The 
horrors of operative surgery in the old days are not 
known to the public of to-day, and they are too fearful 
to describe. ‘They may perhaps be appreciated when it 
is said that when, before Lister’s discovery, a man’s leg 
was amputated, the odor of decay was so horrible that 
even if he were on a third floor of a hospital one could 
detect it on entering the hall. Blood-poisoning, tetanus, 
fever, secondary hemorrhage, gangrene, all of which 
used to prove so fatal, are now hardly thought of. 

Anesthetics were discovered by experiment on man. 
An English surgeon and a Virginia dentist tried them 
on themselves. This was animal experiment, and of 
a costly kind. But the dangers and safeguards have 
been found by experiment on the lower animals. 

Hypodermic injection was discovered by Majendie. 
Morphia is perhaps the most familiar drug so used. 
But the variety of drugs is very great, and there are 
numerous cases in which life would certainly be lost if 
there was no way of medicating the patient except 
through the mouth. Obviously, this method of medi- 
cation could be discovered only by experiment. And, 
as it has its dangers and peculiarities, if the experiments 
were first performed on man, it would cost many lives. 

Ice used to the head in concussion of the brain, to 
the chest in pneumonia, etc., was shown to be of great 
value by Naumann, Wruternitz, and others, as a result 
of experiments which proved that cold applied to the 
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surface had the effect of reducing the calibre of blood- 
vessels at a distance. 

Toothache.—Arkovey’s experiments on three dogs 
brought to light the drug which dentists use to kill the 
pulp of the tooth. And teeth can now be stopped 
without possibility of subsequent pain. 





The Origin of Worlds............ Garret P. Serviss...........- New York Sun 

When Laplace invented his celebrated nebular hypo- 
thesis to account for the origin of the solar system, he 
did not know that the satellites of Uranus and Neptune, 
the outermost planets of the system, revolve in a retro- 
grade direction, or contrary to that pursued by all the 
planets in their orbits around the sun, and, as was then 
believed, by all the satellites in their revolutions around 
the planets. If he had known that fact it is possible 
that he would never have put forth his hypothesis, for 
the retrograde motion of the satellites of Uranus and 
Neptune, and the probable retrograde rotation of those 
planets themselves, are fundamentally opposed to the 
nebular theory as Laplace stated it. Many have be- 
lieved, indeed, that the theory must fail on account of 
the anomalous behavior of the satellites of the two ex- 
terior planets, and various modifications have been pro- 
posed in order to reconcile it with the facts. But none 
of these modifications has been accepted universally. 

Quite recently, however, new light has been thrown 
upon this vexed question, and from an entirely unex- 
pected quarter. Among the remarkable discoveries an- 
nounced from the Harvard Observatory, established 
three years ago at Arequipa, in the Peruvian Andes, have 
been certain surprising anomalies exhibited in both the 
forms and the motions of the four principal satellites of 
Jupiter. These satellites, as is well known, were dis- 
covered by Galileo 284 years ago, and are so easy of 
observation that anybody who has sufficient curiosity to 
point a $5 spy glass at Jupiter can see them. They have 
been carefuliy studied for more than 200 years, and it 
was not supposed that any very startling facts remained 
to be discovered concerning them. But in 1892 Prof. 
William H. Pickering began to announce the results of 
a series of observations at Arequipa which were received 
by some with incredulity and by all with surprise. These 
observations were continued in 1893, and Professor 
Pickering added from time to time to the statements of 
discoveries and deductions, until the amount of details 
which he presented staggered the most incredulous. The 
fact that the Arequipa observations have not been con- 
firmed at the Lick Observatory has, of course, militated 
against their general acceptance, but it is suggested that 
this is only a repetition of the history of Schiaparelli’s 
discovery of the “ canals” on Mars. The original dis- 
coverer always possesses an immense advantage over 
those who do not look with his eyes and employ his 
methods. Moreover, the Arequipa observatory is ele- 
vated nearly twice as high above the sea as the Lick 
Observatory, being perched more than 8,000 feet above 
the level of the Pacific Ocean. The atmospheric con- 
ditions at Arequipa are, consequently, of the most ex- 
traordinary excellence, although it is difficult to believe 
they can greatly excel those at Mount Hamilton. 

Yet, as has been intimated, there is a convincing 
array of details in Prof. Pickering’s statements, which 
renders it difficult to believe that he and his assistants 
have been misled by any deceptive appearances. Even 
if some of the Arequipa observations should prove illu- 
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sive, others are certain to stand, and the general conclu- 
sions may not be shaken. Let us see then in what re- 
spects they tend to upset our former ideas about the 
moons of Jupiter, and what their bearing is on the neb- 
ular hypothesis. In the first place, instead of being 
simple round bodies, the Jovian satellites appear at 
Arequipa of various shapes, presenting at certain times 
a decidedly ellipsoidal form. This is particularly true 
of the first or inner satellite, which sometimes appears 
perfectly round, and at other times is plainly an ellipsoid 
of considerable eccentricity. By a careful study of the 
apparent changes in the form of the satellites, combined 
with their positions in their orbits, Prof. Pickering has 
reached the conclusion that they rotate upon their axes 
in a very peculiar manner. The first satellite, which is 
decidedly egg-shaped, turns end over end, and, more- 
over, it turns or rotates backward exactly contrary to 
the direction in which it revolves around Jupiter. In 
this respect, as will be noticed, it accords with the satel- 
lites of Uranus and Neptune in violating the general 
rule of motion which otherwise prevails, as far as is 
known, throughout the solar system, comets being ex- 
cepted. The other satellites are also egg-shaped, though 
not as eccentric in that regard as the first, but instead 
of rotating end over end they turn upon their major 
axes—in other words, they rotate as an egg would do if 
compelled to turn on a knitting-needle thrust through it 
from end to end. 

In seeking an explanation of these curious facts Prof. 
Pickering suggests that Jupiter was once surrounded, as 
Saturn now is, by a system of rings composed of an 
enormous multitude of meteorites, and revolving around 
the planet in the same direction in which it rotates on 
its axis. Through the action of some force whose origin 
is not explained, the rings were shattered, and the me- 
teorites, still retaining the same orbits, gradually drew 
together, forming the present satellites. These satellites, 
owing to the tremendous tidal effects of Jupiter’s attrac- 
tion, have not yet consolidated, but remain in the form 
of dense swarms of meteorites. Now, if the rings, in- 
stead of being meteoric in composition had originally 
been solid, it is clear that their outer edges as they 
whirled around Jupiter would have moved faster than 
their inner edges, just as the rim of a wheel moves 
around faster than the hub. Of course we are speak- 
ing not of angular but of absolute velocity. When such 
a solid ring was broken and its fragments drew together 
into a single body, the component parts of that body 
would retain their original momentum and the outer 
side of the body, as a whole, would tend to move faster 
than the inner side. Hence a direct rotation would 
arise—that is to say, a rotation in the same direction as 
that in which the body was travelling in its orbit around 
Jupiter. But the behavior of a ring of meteorites, such 
as each of Jupiter’s satellites is supposed to have actu- 
ally been formed from, would be quite different. In 
the first place each meteorite would travel with a veloci- 
ty inversely proportional to its distance from Jupiter. 
Consequently the outer edge of such a ring would move 
more slowly than the inner edge, just as the more dis- 
tant planets travel at a less rapid pace around the sun 
than that made by the nearer ones. When such a ring 
was broken, and then drawn by the mutual attraction of 
its fragments into the form of a comparatively compact 
swarm, the meteorites would, as before, retain their 
original momentum, but in this case the result would be 












that the outer side of the swarm would tend to move 
slower than the inner side, and consequently a back- 
ward or retrograde rotation would arise, just contrary 
to the direction of the swarm’s revolution around Jupi- 
ter. This, according to the theory we are discussing, 
must at first have been the manner in which all of Ju- 
piter’s satellites rotated. 

Now the tidal action of Jupiter would draw any 
such swarm of meteorites into an oblong form, and as 
soon as the swarm was thus misshapen, Jupiter’s at- 
traction, acting upon the protuberant parts, would tend 
to make the swarm rotate on its axis in the same di- 
rection in which it revolved in its orbit. This ten- 
dency, counteracting the original retrograde rotation, 
would produce in the satellite swarm a condition of 
unstable equilibrium, the ultimate result of which would 
be that the satellite would invert its poles so as to 
bring its direction of rotation into accord with that of 
its revolution. The forces concerned in the polar in- 
version of a planet or satellite originally rotating in a 
retrograde direction can be illustrated by means of the 
gyroscope, which, when its axis.is constrained to rotate, 
always endeavors to bring the plane of its own rota- 
tion into parallelism with that of the rotation im- 
pressed upon it, and also to make its direction of spin 
correspond with the direction of its new rotation. In 
the case of Jupiter’s first satellite the inversion has not 
yet been brought about. It is to be remarked that 
this satellite is the least dense of all. 

The same forces and influences which have acted, 
and are acting, in Jupiter’s satellite system, possess, ac- 
cording to Prof. Pickering, equal validity in the solar 
system at large. In other words, the rings formed 
around the sun according to Laplace’s hypothesis 
were composed of particles which, after the rings were 
broken, produced, through the survival of their original 
rates of velocity, a retrograde rotation of the partially 
condensed planets formed from them, and a similar 
revolution of the satellites of these planets. There 
must have been a time, then, when the earth and all 
the other planets rotated from east to west, and when 
the sun, to an observer on the earth, would have ap- 
peared to rise in the west and set in the east. But 
slowly the earth’s poles were inverted, until the direc- 
tion of rotation accorded with that of revolution, and 
the sun rose and set as it does to-day. During the 
course of this inversion there must have been a period 
when the axis of the earth lay parallel to the plane of 
its orbit. At that time the sun, to use Prof. Picker- 
ing’s expression, ‘‘spiralled around the earth from pole 
to pole every six months, the tropics reaching the poles 
and the polar circles the equator.” All the other 
planets, excepting Uranus and Neptune, have, accord- 
ing to this view, undergone an inversion of their poles 
and a consequent change in the direction of their rota- 
tion. With Uranus and Neptune the process is uncom- 
pleted. Uranus, the nearer of the two, shows a closer 
approach to the ultimate condition.which it must some 
time attain, for it rotates nearly at right angles ‘to the 
plane of its orbit; in other words, it is now nearer the 
position which the earth occupied when the sun ap- 
peared to move round it from pole to pole. Neptune, 
on the other hand, has its axis tipped far over, and the 
process of polar inversion has made comparatively little 
progress. But, if the theory is correct, Neptune, too, 
will in the remote future fall into line and obey the rule 
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of west-to-east motion which governs in the solar sys- 
tem, and which, although it may be opposed for vast 
periods of time, cannot forever be successfully resisted. 
Thus, an objection to Laplace’s hypothesis, which he 
himself would, perhaps, have regarded as fatal, is caused 
to disappear when certain modifications are introduced 
in the hypothesis that briag it into accordance with 
observed facts without destroying its identity as a 
whole. And thus the study of that beautiful assem- 
blage of satellites which render Jupiter an object of in- 
creasing admiration to every possessor of a telescope, 
and which has been likened to a solar system in minia- 
ture, is caused to throw light upon the question of the 
origin of the entire system of which Jupiter is only a 
member, though, next to the sun, its greatest member. 





Telegraphing Without Wires....W. H. Preece’s Invention...New York Tribune 

W. H. Preece, F.R.S., an eminent English electri- 
cian, and the official in charge of Great Britain’s tele- 
graphic system, has long been studying the possibilities 
of signaling without wires, or rather without metallic 
connection between two stations. It is well known that 
one current of electricity will excite another in a parallel 
conductor. This effect is due to “induction.” ‘Tele- 
phone wires have frequently brought telegraphic mes- 
sages that were going over lines on the same set of 
poles, when the two conductors were not connected. In 
such cases the wires were not more than a few inches 
apart. Special tests, though, have been made with 
greatly increased intervals between the conductors. 
For instance, two sections of wire, a quarter of a mile 
long, were strung a quarter of a mile apart, and care- 
fully insulated, and suitable telegraphic instruments 
were connected with both. A strong primary battery 
being used for signaling over one of these lines, it was 
found that its messages were perceptible on the other 
also. In order to make sure that earth currents had 
nothing to do with this phenomenon, the battery and 
line were not “grounded” as in ordinary use; for such 
an arrangement would make the earth part of the cir- 
cuit. Wire enough to bring the current back again was 
employed ; and the return was effected, not on the same 
set of poles, but by a roundabout route. 

It has been found that the character of the wire, 
strength of current, length of line, and other factors 
enter into the question of distance across which induc- 
tion will occur. On the shore of the Bristol channel, 
at Lavenock point, 3,800 feet of insulated copper wire 
were laid along the sand, and similar wires were ar- 
ranged on islands 3.1 and 5.35 miles away. Across 
the shortest interval messages were read without diffi- 
culty, but on the outermost island signals were percep- 
tible, though not intelligible. It has been asserted, how- 
ever, that parallel telegraph wires between Durham and 
Darlington, ten and a half miles apart, were found sen- 
sitive to each other’s currents. In a recent talk on the 
subject Mr. Preece suggested the possibility that in 
time, by this means, we might be able to communicate 
with the inhabitants of other planets. In all this work 
an alternating current is used. This form of electricity 
throws the ether around the conductor into a series of 
vibrations. To our present knowledge of such waves, 


perhaps, the late Heinrich Hertz contributed more 
largely than any one else, but as yet we probably do 
not even suspect all the practical uses to which the phe- 
nomenon may be put sometime in the future. 
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The Merry Sandpiper....... A Son of the Marshes.......London Illust. News 

When the swallow and the swift are in our midst once 
more, circling overhead and darting over stream and 
meadow, a longing steals over us town dwellers, a long- 
ing that refuses to be satisfied until we can visit the 
brooks and the creatures that live on their banks and in 
their waters, among which our life was, perhaps, once 
more freely spent than it has been of late years, ‘There 
is no one to ask leave from, no one to control us; so we 
go, as we did in the days gone by—only now we have 
to go to the sources of the streams, or very near them. 
So away we wander till we are close to the hills that the 
waters came from. Sandpipers—both species, the com- 
mon fiddler and the far rarer green species—are fond of 
hill country, so we shall saunter up this moor stream, 
which is of no width but yet is full of red speckled trout, 
to see if we can find one. Slowly moving up one of 
the fairest moorland hollows that, to my thinking, human 
eyes ever rested on, we find that even here content does 
not reign, for a woman who has not passed her prime, 
judging from her looks, tells us in answer to a few simple 
questions that “‘some folks think it grand here, but,” 
added she, “1 wish I was out of it all; I am not well, 
and my poor children are but weakly ailing little souls. 
There is little to see from one year to another, nor yet 
to hear, but the moaning of the firs.” One feels there 
was much truth in this; indeed, moorland mists and 
exhalations from the bogs are in any case to be avoided. 
The spot is very beautiful and very lonely, and that is 
the reason we visit it, but one would not wish to stay 
there. Dull thoughts, however, must be left behind, 
for we are in search of a creature that is the feathered 
personification of active, joyous life—the sandpiper, or 
fiddler, as the bird is called. The trout shoot like 
arrows up the stream in front of us as we march along. 
We shall come to a pool presently, and then must very 
cautiously examine it. 

Here it is: only there is nothing but trout to be seen. 
They are merrily rising in all directions; in fact, the 
pool is alive with them ; but as we have not come to fish, 
we move on. Green ferns, waxen-leaved whortle shrubs, 
and heather are all around, and the moor is plentifully 
sprinkled with stunted firs. It is no use to look here, so 
on we go, following up the stream. The sound of fall- 
ing water reaches us; it is the natural overflow from the 
pool above; the largest pool on the moor, one side of 
which is bordered by the whitest glistening sand that 
has been washed down from above by the feeding 
stream. It is just a moorland mirror—fringed on one 
side with low alders. On a spur of peat and gravel a 
fine birch has managed to plant itself, throwing faint 
lines of shadows on the bright sand. All this we can 
see from behind the screen of alders; and we see some- 
thing else, for from the edge of the turf something runs 
on to the sand, to the edge of the pure water, and some 
small gray dots with it: it is a hen sandpiper. As 
the birds run, they look like gray stones moving about 
when they are reflected in the water. So closely did 
they fall in with their surroundings that, even with a 
glass at very short range, we are barely able to follow 
them. As we watch, the gray dots vanish like a flash 
and the mother shoots over the pool, wheels round 








rapidly, and joins her chicks somewhere. The cause of 
their alarm soon shows itself, for the broad wings and 
light breast of a heron are reflected in the still water of 
the pool over which he floats. The green sandpiper is 
the most erratic in his movements of the whole family 
of waders ; he comes and goes like a flash, seeming liter- 
ally to fall from you know not where. There he is be- 
fore you; the next moment the beautiful bird is gone. 





Where Sponges Grow....... Arabella B. Buckley...... The Youth's Companion 

Sponges are fond of a warm, peaceful life, in places 
where, from sheltered nooks, they can draw in for their 
food the microscopic creatures which swarm in calm 
and genial waters. We shall scarcely find more lovely 
or more thickly populated sea-homes than in the warm, 
soft waters of the Mediterranean, the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, or the Gulf of Mexico. In these places sponges 
most do congregate. Yet the same struggle for life goes 
on in these sheltered waters as in the land world above. 
Each animal has its allies and its enemies. We can 
best understand the life of each by asking how it de- 
fends itself and how it gets its livelihood. Let us begin 
with the sponges themselves. The dark-brownish and 
purplish masses which stand on rocky ledges or hang 
from ocean caves remind us little of the soft skeletons 
which we are accustomed to see. But the skeleton is 
hidden there in the slimy mass, and it is a great pro- 
tection to the animal, for there is scarcely anything 
more difficult to bite or tear than the fibrous tissue of a 
sponge. Now the greater part of the animal is within 
this skeleton. All the passages within are lined with 
living sponge slime, and waving whip-cells in the tiny 
chambers are employed continually to draw in water at 
the small holes and out at the large ones. Thus the 
microscopic animals on which the sponges feed are car- 
ried through every channel into the complicated sponge- 
mass. But even the smaller of their enemies, the sea- 
worms, are too large to creep into the tiny holes through 
which the water flows. And if the sponge builds his 
skeleton of flint or lime, instead of silky fibre, he has 
efficient weapons to protect him in the form of sharp 
spikes within his body which wound a fish’s mouth, and 
the holes through which water is drawn, though larger, 
havea hedge of points to impale his enemies, the worms 
and slugs. Around the sponges on the rocky or sandy bot- 
tom stand innumerable fixed forms of life. First there 
are the seaweeds, about which we know very little, 
though the corallines cover themselves with a layer of 
lime, no doubt for self-protection. Then there are 
myriad sea-anemones, purple, red, green, or many-col- 
ored, which find a home under the ledges of the rocks 
or in niches and hollows. These greedy feeders are 
well armed for attack. Many of them have hundreds 
of tentacles or feelers which, when they are open, 
spread out like a flower, and which are crowded with 
cells wherein are concealed poisoned darts. If once 
seized by the tentacles of an anemone, a crab gradually 
draws in his limbs, a fish faints, and a sea-worm strug- 
gles less and less. The hermit-crab, which lives in a 
borrowed house, will, however, often escape by scram- 
bling out hastily, and leaving his empty shell for his 
hungry captor. But he himself often carries a small 















sea-anemone (Adamsia palliata) on his shell, which feeds 
upon the scraps he rejects. But the anemones are not 
without their own danger. The larger fish feed upon 
them, and the sea-slugs bite pieces out of them with 
their sharp teeth. They protect themselves chiefly by 
being colored so much like rocks or seaweed, that when 
they are tightly closed they are scarcely visible in their 
nooks. Perhaps the loveliest creatures of the ocean 
bottom are the tender corals. These are protected by 
their firm skeletons of lime in which, when not feeding, 
the tender polyps hide. 

The soft red corals which in the Mediterranean build 
the firm red rod within, or the tenderer white and pink 
corals which flourish in the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
hardier stone and brain corals which build the Florida 
reef are allin themselves delicate polyps—animal-flow- 
ers spreading out their soft tentacles into the water. 
Some are white on a red stem, some yellow, orange-col- 
ored, pink, purple, or even olive-brown or apple-green 
and make the water alive with brilliant colors, Yet 
delicate and small as these polyps are, each one has hun- 
dreds of poison-cells imbedded in its jelly-flesh to slay 
the tiny animals on which it feeds. Their enemies are 
the sea-worms, and many small fish such as the parrot- 
wrasses (Scarus), which nibble the tender living coral 
and feed on the polyps. They protect themselves. far 
better than their relations the naked polyps, which trust 
to the sharp points of their neighbors to guard them 
from the animal feeders. Among these are the transpar- 
ent branching-polyps or hydroids, which look like tiny 
trees of spun glass, hung with transparent cups and 
globes, out of which last come the minute jelly-bells or 
Medusoids, to carry the eggs to a’ new settling-ground. 
The floor of the ocean is in favoring places covered 
with Campanulinas and other hydroids, and myriads of 
tiny bells rise and fall like spots of light. 

Scarcely less numerous are the Medusa nurses or 
larve in the shelter of the coral branches on the sea- 
bottom. They live for generations as fixed hydras in- 
creasing by budding, but at last they break up into 
small jelly saucers which float off, turn over and swim 
away to grow up into large jelly-fish with dome and 
trailing tentacles. The small fishes, shrimps, sea-worms 
and other creatures do not love the jelly-fish, for its 
tentacles are thronged with poison-cells hurtful enough 
to sting aman. ‘The smaller sea-amimals die in their 
grasp, and are drawn into the hanging stomach beneath 
the dome. Higher in the scale are the soft sea-worms, 
which flourish abundantly. Winding through the crev- 
ices of the rocks they feed on anemones, coral-polyps, 
sponges and numberless small creatures, and can even 
bore through snail-shells with the curved blades upon 
their sides. They themselves find protection by boring 
a home in dead coral or soft rocks. Their relations, 
the tube-worms, build lime or sand tubes around their 
bodies upon which, by means of the bristles on the sides, 
they climb to bathe their gills in the sea. Masses of 
rock are crowded with the Serpulz, which build lime- 
tubes and spread their brilliant scarlet or white plumes 
of feathery gills to breathe in the clear water. They, 
like the tube-worms, dart in like a flash at any danger, 
and close the tube with the tiny stopper formed of a 
shelly plate on one of their tentacles. Yet the starfish 
manages to feed on them as he does upon snails, or 
mussels, or oysters. Opening his mouth wide he closes 


his broad stomach over them, stifles them, and then 
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sucks out their soft bodies from the tube. These star- 
fish are numerous in the sponge home. Feather-stars 
fixed in their youth and free in their middle age; _brittle- 
stars with their lime joints ; and orange-colored, red and 
purple five-fingers, wander over the rocky bottom feed- 
ing on almost anything. 

More numerous than the starfish are the harmless sea- 
urchins (Echini), which in their round, spine-covered 
lime skeletons wander over the rocks with their thin 
tube-feet. Once past their early youth, these creatures 
are perhaps better protected than any of the lower sea- 
As they are one of the few vegetable feeders 
There is 


animals. 
on the ocean floor, they find plenty of food. 
scarcely a rocky hollow which does not contain one or 
more. The catalogue of creatures is endless; we have 
scarcely mentioned half. The sea-cucumbers, or Holo- 
thurians, like big, heavy black or white sausages, with 
tube-feet and a crown of tentacles, bury themselves in 
the coral mud, and gorging themselves with it, absorb 
the animal matter. The vegetable-feeding and flesh- 
feeding snails wander over rock and weed, the greedy 
whelk boring holes in the shells of the strongest oysters 
or clams to suck out their flesh, while the boring shells, 
the Pholas and Saxicava, work their way into the rocks, 
poking out their siphons, through which they keep 
squirting as they breathe. The large, naked sea-slugs, 
too, with lovely tufts of branching gills upon their backs, 
creep among the seaweed and with their rasping teeth 
feed on young corals, sea-anemones, or sponges; while 
the octopus in the deep rocky cleft darts out to seize 
the passing fish with his suckers and crush it in his 
strong beak. Besides all these, there are endless crusta- 
ceans. The shrimps, prawns and the smaller fry swarm 
in the waters, while the lobsters, crabs and cray-fish in 
the rocky hollows feed delicately or coarsely, according 
to their liking. Then there are the fish, which, after all, 
form but a small portion of the inhabitants of the sea. 





Midnight Watch for a Lion....... Clive P. Woolley.......Big Game Shooting 

As I thought it possible that the lion might not come 
back until after the moon had set, when it would be 
intensely dark, I was determined to be as close to him 
as possible. There being only one lion to deal with, I 
was not much afraid of his interfering with me, at any 
rate before he was fired at, and so made my shelter as 
small as possible, in order that it should not attract his 
attention. We first chopped a few straight poles, and 
leant them together at the back of the tree, and then 
covered them with some leafy branches. 

That evening I had dinner with Dr. Edgelow, and 
about half-past seven, just as night was closing in, took 
my rifle and blankets and crawled into my shelter, in 
which I had only just room to sit upright. John then 
closed the entrance behind me, and: I prepared for a 
long vigil. As the moon was now within two nights of 
the full, it would have been a lovely moonlight night 
had it not been that the sky was overcast with clouds; 
but these clouds were light and fleecy, so that the moon 
gave a strong light through them. Looking through 
the side of my leafy shelter, I could very distinctly see 
John and the two Kaffir boys sitting by their fire at the 
side of the wagon, as well as the head of my old horse, 
which was tied to the forewheel on the further side ; my 
oxen, too, I could clearly distinguish, so clearly, indeed, 
that I could make out their colors, and see the raw-hide 
thongs with which they were tied to the yokes. Some 
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were standing up, and every now and again one of these 
would move about and rattle the iron trek-chain as he 
did so, but the greater part of them were lying down 
chewing the cud contentedly, after a good day’s feed. 

As the shooting-hole between the diverging branches 
of the tree behind which I sat only allowed me to get a 
view directly over the carcass of the ox, I arranged an- 
other opening to the right, which gave me a good view 
up the wagon road, along which I thought the lion 
would most likely come, and I placed the muzzle of my 
rifle in this opening when I entered my shelter. As the 
night was so light, I thought it very likely that my 
vigil might be a long one; for even if he did not wait 
until the moon had set, I never imagined that the lion 
would put in an appearance until after midnight, when 
the camp would be quite quiet. Under this impression 
I had just finished the arrangement of my blankets, 
placing some behind me, and the rest beneath me, so as 
to make myself as comfortable as possible in so confined 
a space, and was just leaning back, and dreamily won- 
dering whether I could keep awake all night, when, still 
as in a dream, I saw the form of a magnificent lion pass 
rapidly and noiselessly as a phantom of the night across 
the moonlit disc of the shooting-hole I had made to the 
right of thetree stem. In another instant he had passed 
and was hidden by the tree, but a moment later his shaggy 
head again appeared before the opening formed by the 
diverging stems. Momentary as had been the glimpse 
I had of him as he passed the righthand opening, I had 
marked him as a magnificent black-maned lion, with 
neck and shoulders well covered with long shaggy hair. 
He now stood with his forelegs right against the breast 
of the dead ox, and with his head held high, gazed 
fixedly toward my wagon and oxen, every one of which 
he could of course see very distinctly, as well as my boy 
John and the Kaffirs beside him. I heard my horse 
snort, and knew he had seen the lion, but the oxen, 
although they must have seen him too, showed no sign 
of fear. The Kaffirs were still laughing and talking 
noisily not fifty yards away, and, bold as he was, the lion 
must have felt a little anxious as he stood silently gaz- 
ing in the direction from which he thought danger 
might be apprehended. 

All this time, but without ever taking my eyes off the 
lion, I was noiselessly moving the muzzle of my lit- 
tle rifle from the righthand side opening to the space 
that commanded a view of his head. This I was 
obliged to do very cautiously, for fear of touching a 
branch behind me and making a noise. I could see the 
black crest of mane between his ears move lightly in 
the wind, for he was so near that had I held my rifle by 
the small of the stock I could have touched him with 
the muzzle by holding it at arm’s length. Once 
only he turned his head and looked round right into my 
eyes, but, of course, without seeing me, as I was in the 
dark, and apparently without taking the slightest alarm 
as he again turned his head, and stood looking at the 
wagon as before. I could only see his head, his shoul- 
der being hidden by the righthand stem of the tree, 
and I had made up my mind to try and blow his brains 
out, thinking I was so near that I could not fail to do so 
even without being able to see the sight of my rifle. I 
had just got the muzzle of my rifle into the fork of the 
tree, and was about to raise it quite leisurely, the lion 
having hitherto showed no signs of uneasiness. I was 
working as cautiously as possible, when, without the 
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slightest warning, he suddenly gave a low grating growl 
and turned round, his head disappearing instantly from 
view. With a jerk, I pulled the muzzle of my rifle from 
the one opening and pushed it through to the other, just 
as the lion walked rapidly past in the direction from 
which he had come. He was not more than four or 
five yards from me, and I should certainly have given 
him a mortal wound, had not my rifle missed fire at this 
most critical juncture, the hammer giving a loud click 
in the stillness of the night. At the sound the lion broke 
into a gallop, and was almost instantly out of sight. 





ee er Popular Science Monthly 

Despite its immense size and weight, the condor pos- 
sesses the power of rising in its flight to a greater distance 
above the earth than any other bird ; and Darwin speaks 
rapturously of its grace of motion-on the wing. “ When 
the condors are wheeling in a flock, round and round 
any spot, their flight is beautiful. Except when rising 
from the ground, I do not recollect ever to have seen 
one of these birds flap its wings. Near Lima I watched 
several for nearly half an hour without once taking off 
my eyes ; they moved in large curves, sweeping in circles, 
descending and ascending without giving a single flap. 
It is truly wonderful and beautiful to see so great a bird, 
hour after hour, without any apparent exertion, wheeling 
and gliding over mountain and river.” Humboldt 
claims that it soars to an altitude of at least 20,000 feet 
above the sea. From the cave of Autisana, which is 
at an elevation of 12,958 feet above the Pacific ocean, 
he observed a condor rise perpendicularly to a still 
greater height of 6,876 feet. Other authorities state 
that it reaches a height of six miles above the sea level. 

The bird from flying at this extreme elevation, where 
the air must be so highly rarified, will drop suddenly to 
the valleys, thus in the briefest time passing through an 
almost incredible change of temperature. At such a 
height the air cells of the condor, when they have been 
filled in the lower region, must be inflated in the most 
extraordinary manner. But the great bird loves the 
heights. They are his chosen home. Hunger alone 
drives him to the plains. As soon as his appetite is sati- 
ated he leaves them, appearing to be oppressed by the 
higher temperature, and increased weight of the atmos- 
phere. High up as the eye can reach, he may be 
seen describing his graceful circles against the blue. 
From this or even a more lofty point of vantage he 
brings his telescopic eyes to bear upon the earth, eagerly 
scanning the movements of the herds for the fall of 
some weakened member of the flock. No sooner does 
a poor creature drop than down rush the condors to the 
feast. In spite of the keenness of a hunger sharpened 
by one knows not how many days of watching upon the 
wing at that frigid altitude, our condor begins his re- 
past daintily, tasting first the tongue and eyes, his chosen 
tid-bits. But soon, fired by the sight of the beautiful 
banquet which death has spread for him, he tears the 
tough hide, and, wildly pulling with his beak, pushing 
with his feet and flapping his wide wings, gorges him- 
self, gulping down great bits of flesh, and riots without 
stint until he can hold no more. Fairly drunken with 
his revolting feast, he no longer has power to raise him- 
self upon the wing. Knowing this, the Indians will 
often place a dead animal as a lure upon the plains. 
When the birds have become gorged and unable to fly, 
the Indians appear and noose them with the lasso. 








LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY: ETERNAL QUESTIONS 





The Battle of Life Uplifts of Heart and Will (Ellis) 

We seek, this hour, strength and wisdom for the 
battle of life. We look back over our life-path, and we 
see weakness, dalliance, defeat. Many things have 
conspired to aid and encourage us; home and friends, 
education to a greater or less degree, the beauty of the 
world, the necessities of life—which have brought us 
into contact with the forces which work together for 
the progress of the world. Many things have con- 
spired to aid and encourage us, if we have but looked 
upon them as we should, and used them as we should. 
And many things also have conspired against us !— 
pangs of nature, sins of will, defects of doubt, and 
taints of blood—lions in our path; and we have 
faltered, yielded, and been overcome by them. We 
have done those things which we ought not to have 
done, and left undone those things which we should 
have done. With great desire, we desire at this time, 
and in all coming time, strength and wisdom; that 
hereafter we may do better; that hereafter we may be 
stronger, making new and sure progress each new day 
—as we wish to do, and as we strive to do—in the way 
of perfection ; which is the way of holiness—wholeness, 
A part of this universe, we feel that we have work to 
do. A part of this mighty scheme of ever-increasing 
beauty and strength and grandeur which the ages are 
evolving, we feel that we have, every one of us, a duty 
to perform. The forces of life about us call to us— 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual. And beyond this 
through love, to the source of love we fain would look, 
and, finding the highest love, would therein dwell, that 
our’s and the world’s may be not only health of body 
and happiness of heart, but also the fruits of the spirit. 





Faith in Immortality Complete Works 

- The more intimately I enter into communion with 
myself—the more I consult my own intelligence—the 
more legibly do I find written in my soul these words, 
Be just and thou shalt be happy. But let us not base 
our expectations upon the present state of things. The 
wicked prosper and the just remain oppressed. At this 
conscience takes umbrage, and murmurs against its au- 
thor; it murmurs, “Thou hast deceived me!” Who 
has proclaimed this to thee? Is thy soul annihilated ? 
Hast thou ceased to exist? O Brutus! O my son! 
Soil not thy noble life by turning thine own hand against 
it. Leave not thy hope and thy glory with thy mortal 
body on the field of Philippi! Why dost thou say vir- 
tue is nothing, when thou goest to enjoy the price of 
thine? Thou goest to die, thou thinkest no, thou goest 
to live, and it is then that I shall fulfill all. One would 
say, from the murmurs of impatient mortals, that God 
ought to requite their virtue in advance. Oh! let us 
first be good and afterward we shall be happy. Let us 
not exact the prize before the victory, nor the wages 
before the labor. It is not on the course, says Plutarch, 
that the conquerors in our games are crowned; it is 
after they have gone over it. If the soul is immaterial 
it can survive the body; and, in that survival, provi- 
dence is justified. Though I were to have no o.her 
proof of the immateriality of the soul than the triumph 
of the wicked and the oppression of the just in this 


world, that spectacle alone would prevent my doubting 
the reality of the life after death. So shocking a dis- 
sonance in this universal harmony would make me seek 
to explain it. I should say: “All does not finish for 
me with this mortal life; what succeeds shall make con- 
cord of what went before.” 





Thought of Immortality ...David H. Greer...From Things to God (Whiteaker) 
It is a glorious thing simply to be alive, to feel strength 
and vigor bounding through our frames, to grow in 
heart and mind, and enrich ourselves with affection, to 
see new forms of beauty, to catch new visions of right, 
to rejoice in the sp'endid conquests over his earthly 
environment which the spirit of man has effected, to 
behold from year to year, almost from day to day, a 
better knowledge, a higher wisdom, a fuller light, stream- 
ing in upon him and giving thereby a wider horizon to 
him. It is a glorious thing just to be alive. But, ah! 
how much more glorious it is when we know that the 
life in which we rejoice will go on and not die; that 
when this house of clay, beautifully and wonderfully 
made, yet this house of clay shall have been taken down; 
when it shall have become too fragile and weather-beaten 
by the storms of earth to hold us any more, we shall 
not be cast out to perish, but shall simply move on into 
some better and roomier house which the eternal love 
that holds us fast has provided for us. It is sweet and 
good to live, but how much sweeter and better when we 
know that what we call death will be merely a letting go 
of that which we can no longer hold, a casting off of 
that which can no longer serve us, a going out from 
that which is but a prison door, and when everything 
that is mortal about us will be swallowed up in the more 
abundant life. What a much more glorious thing is 
that, and what glory does it give to our earthly life! 


Thoughts of Friends Departed Carlyle’s Journal 

They are gone now, and vanished all. . . . It 
has all melted into the still sea; it was “rounded with 
a sleep.” So with all things, Nature and this big uni- 
verse in all corners of it show nothing else. Time! 
Death! All-devouring time! This thought, “ Exeunt 
omnes,” and how the generations are like crops of grass, 
temporary, very, and all vanishes, as it were an appa- 
rition and a ghost; these things, though half a century 
old in me, possess my mind as they never did before. 
On the whole I have a strange interior tomb-life, and 
dwell in secret among scenes and contemplations which 
I do not speak of to anybody. My Mother! My 
good, heavy-laden, dear and brave, and now lost 
mother! The thought that I shall never see her more 
with these eyes gives a strange painful flash into me 
many times when I look at that poor portrait I have of 
her. ‘ Like Ulysses,” as I say, I converse with the 
shade of my mother and sink out of all company and 
light common talk into that grand element of sorrow 
and eternal stillness. God is great. I will not ask or 
guess (know no man ever could or can) what He has 
appointed for His poor creatures of the earth; a right, 
good and wise appointment it full surely is. Let me 
look to it with pious manfulness and growing courage, 
without either hope or fear that were excessive. 


Thomas Carlyle 





THE WHITE BLOUSES: SEARCHING FOR WATER 


By N. N. 


KARAZIN 





This reading selection is taken from The Two-Legged Wolf, 
by N. N. Karazin, translated from the Russian by Boris Lanin. 
(Rand, McNally & Co.) The White Blouses are the Russian 
soldiers, so called by the Central Asiatics on account of their 
white campaigning uniforms, They are now on their way to 
punish the Khan of Khiva for his support of the Emin of 
Bokhara. Natalia, the heroine, the one woman of the story, is 
beloved by Muza Atam Kul, the Two-Legged Wolf, a chief who 
has proved treacherous to Russia. This scene is in the desert of 
Adam Krilgan (Man’s Perdition). 

The white blouses had reached Adam Krilgan. At 
this place the sand-hills inclosed some wells scattered 
over a wide basin in their midst. 

A stifling dry heat, like that of a burning oven, 
simmered in this basin. At its very bottom could be 
seen, like black dots, the small apertures of the wells. 
There were not many of them, and they were deep 
and narrow. The water could be obtained only by 
lowering buckets down into their deep cavities with long 
ropes—a tedious and tiresome method. 

A thousand thirsting beings had come to these wells. 
Drink, drink was the one prevailing thought of all. 
‘«‘ Water” was the only word pronounced by these dry, 
withered tongues. But the water was obtained only 
drop by drop. 

The wells were guarded like sanctuaries; a strong 
watch was set over them. The regular turn in drinking, 
once established, was never changed for anybody or 
anything. ‘The general and the meanest soldier stood 
equals in their turn. If anybody’s life had depended 
upon a hair, if it had depended upon a drop of water 
given out of his turn, it would not have been given. 

But, in spite of all, these precious weighed and meas- 
ured drops were not sufficient ; the wells contained less 
water than had been anticipated. 

lt was difficult to recognize as water the fluid that 
came out of these wells. Dark, yellow, thick, and with 
an offensive, putrid flavor, the water was consumed with 
eagerness, and even the moisture adhering to the 
bottoms of the vessels was carefully licked up. For a 
full glass of that water they would have given all they 
possessed. In a long, faltering line the men stood like 
shadows for more than ten hours about the wells, wait- 
ing their turn. They knew that they could not lose 
their turn. Officers with lists of names in their hands 
regulated the issue, and whoever was sleeping when his 
time came was sure to be called. 

The whole expedition had not advanced to Adam 
Krilgan at once. Only the infantry was there. The 
Cossacks with their horses were left temporarily at the 
first wells, and were to follow only when the infantry 
column was ready to push on farther, 

Suddenly a cry arose—a cry full of despair, before the 
terror of which the eyes of all grew dark. “ The cavalry 
are coming! There they are in the sand-hills! ” 

Another thousand thirsty people, and as many horses 
barely able to keep their legs for want of water. ‘These 
new-comers depended upon these wells of Adam Kril- 
gan—they must drink themselves, they must water their 
horses, while those who had come here two days before 
had not yet been supplied ! 

The unexpected arrival of the cavalry was somebody’s 


fatal blunder. A panic quickly began to spread in the 
camp—a panic which might result in demoralization. 

Driven by the instinct of self-preservation, with 
arms in their hands, the men might fall upon each other 
to obtain water. The strong would have slain the weak, 
the subordinate would in such a death-struggle refuse to 
recognize his superior—all discipline would have van- 
ished like smoke in the air, and the precincts of Adam 
Krilgan would have presented so dreadful a picture of 
human delirious fury that all legends of disasters hap- 
pening there in the past would -have paled into insig- 
nificance before the present. 

All this might have occurred if the people con- 
cerned had been different ; but these were battalions of 
white blouses—they knew how to perish without losing 
their human dignity. 

An extraordinary council of war was called. An old 
gray-haired man, whose name now graces the most glo- 
rious pages of the history of Russian arms, was at the 
head of this council. 


Dostchak passed through the whole bivouac, and 
directed his steps to the general’s headquarters. In 
making out the lists for the turns at the wells the 
poor natives accompanying the column had been for- 
gotten. With baked lips and sunken eyes, bereft of all 
strength, and voiceless, many of them had already sunk 
into the sand in their death-agony. “Su, su!” (water) 
in the shrillest whisper was all that could be heard. 

Staggering, and falling more than once, Dostchak 
went on to the general to address him in behalf of his 
unfortunate countrymen. 

“‘ Back!” shouted the sentry, standing in his way. 

“‘ Let me go, please, let me go!” begged Dostchak, 
striving to turn aside the gun of the man. 

“Back!” the sentry said again—only not quite so 
emphatically and crossly as the first time. 

“You let me go—man lives; you not let go—man 
dies!” said the native, seating himself in the sand at the 
very feet of the sentry. In this movement there was so 
much resolution expressed to wait until his object was 
gained, in the glance of his old eyes there was such a 
sparkle of life, such persuasion as to the necessity of 
seeing whom he came to see, that the soldier put by his 
gun and asked “What do you want ?” 

Another soldier came out of the tent. Some one 
questioned Dostchak and the general stepped out. 

“To the northward from here—over there,” Dostchak 
told the general—“ with a good horse one hour’s ride— 
there are other wells. You do not know them, but I know. 
I remember. I recognize this place. Long, long ago I 
was here. That is true—there must be other wells. Tell, 
Genderal, tell your soldiers to come after me. I'll go 
first. I lead them to the water. Here there is little 
water—many men. Some people here, other people 
there—enough water for all. Listen tome! Tell your 
soldiers to follow old Dostchak. But now give water 
to my people—they die. Oniy give orders to rub their 
lips with a wet cloth. Genderal, take pity on them! ” 
Thus spoke the old man, now rising from his knees and 











then getting down again; and at the same time two 
others of the natives crawled up from behind—the 
strongest among them—and, raising themselves upon 
their elbows, they looked‘at the general as hungry, per- 
ishing dogs look at their master. 

“T have not yet drank myself,” calmly spoke the 
general. “I will give you my portion when my turn 
comes ; I can get no other water for you.” 

The soldier on guard suddenly staggered; the gun 
fell from his hands—he took another step. and fell to 
the ground. He had been sunstruck. 

It was impossible to ascertain on the spot the truth or 
falsehood of what Dostchak had told the general con- 
cerning some other wells. Nor was it advisable to order 
at once a part of the command to proceed to them. He 
had been there long ago. He said himself that many 
years had passed by since then. The wells might no 
longer exist, though they had once been there. 

When the old man was informed how matters stood 
he exclaimed: ‘Give mea horse, Genderal; a good 
horse. See, here I have a bottle!” and he drew from 
the inside of his cloak a felt-covered bottle. 

“You see,” he continued, “this bottle is empty. Look 
for yourself—there is not a drop in it. Oh, if there was 
only a little! I will go alone; if the Turkomans do not 
kill me there at those other wells, I’ll come back and 
bring you this bottle full. Then, then you will send the 
other men after me. Will you send them ?” 

It was impossible to object to such a proposition. 
They gave Dostchak a horse, and he rode away. 


The sandy desert lay before him in deathlike solitude 
when Dostchak set out from the camp. The roar and 
noise of the bivouac had been swallowed up completely 
by the sand-hills behind him. His worn-out horse, 
though a good one, went along slowly. 

Carefully and anxiously Dostchak examined his sur- 
roundings—they seemed all alike. One sand-hill was 
followed by another, exactly alike; each wavelike ridge 
a repetition of its fellow—it looked as if they had all 
been cast in the same mould. In sharp contrast with 
the reddish-yellow sand, the grayish-blue cloudless sky 
hung over it. Desolation and emptiness on earth, and 
the same in the sky—not a cloud, nota bird. Why 
should independent creatures direct their flight to this 
region of death? With a scarcely perceptible rustle 
some large-headed lizards scurried over the sand—they 
do not need water. They saw the man passing by— 
they looked at him, but did not hide themselves. 

“ Haida, haida!” Dostchak shouted to his horse. 
“We shan’t get to the water very soon at this gait.” 
The old man was not at all pleased with the looks of 
the country. It did not seem the same as he remem- 
bered it. Over there on that hill there used to be a 
large white rock. Where is it now? It must have 
been covered by sand. There ought to be a trail 
right under that mound, but it is not there. ‘ Why 
should I not find them?” the old man muttered un- 
easily, and looked back. The track of his horse reached 
back far—far into the distance, where the haze swal- 
lowed it up. He must have travelled five versts—per- 
haps only half the road remained to be covered. 

With nothing in sight to attract his attention, Dost- 
chak looked for his bottle—it was there. He felt the 
saddle behind him—there was the rope, everything in 
order. He glanced down at the horse—it bore a Kir- 
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ghiz saddle; the bit and bridle were of common make. 
As to himself, his cloak was the same as any Turko- 
man’s; so was his sheepskin cap and the sword. 

“It is well that I am rigged out in this way; if I 
should meet any Turkomans they’ll take me for one of 
their own péople——’sh!” At that very moment two 
horsemen made their appearance climbing over a ridge 
near by. They were talking and not looking round; 
and there was another emerging from behind a sand- 
hill. Farther on still there was a group of them. Dost- 
chak went along quietly as if he did not feel the slight- 
est interest in the others, though he listened intently. 

“We went to look at the Russians,” sgid one of the 
horsemen, “ but we did not go very close; they have 
some cursed guns that carry a long distance. We could 
not see much.” 

“IT saw the cannon,” replied the other; “they glist- 
ened in the sun so I could count them. They have not 
many of them; our Khan has more.” 

‘Our Khan has more!” muttered Dostchak, who 
had come up unperceived. The Turkomans turned 
about and looked at him sharply. 

“ Is it long since you watered your horse?” one of 
them accosted Dostchak. 

“ A long time—before dawn. I thought I would 
water again over there, and find our people, but the 
Russians are there, and I had to go on without water. 
May Allah send every evil down upon their heads! 
My stallion is almost spent. Well, all right; I’ll water 
him at Alti-Kuduk. Are you long from there ?” 

“Since noon. Where do you belong ?” 

“‘T belong to God’s men,” Dostchak replied, evasively. 

They went along silently. Dostchak strove to keep 
up with them: he knew where they were going—just 
where he wanted to go. He only thought of one thing 
—how to get back again with water in the bottle. 

“The night is dark,” he concluded; “and if it’s 
Allah’s will—what is to be, will be.” And he struck up 
in a low, cracked voice a long, monotonous chant. 

A dense cloud of dust rested over the hollow where 
the wells were situated. A large number of people was 
assembled there—four hundred horses or more. The 
horsemen were bivouacking around the wells, their 
animals hobbled close at hand, and the men seated in 
small circles around the water-holes. They were lower- 
ing leather buckets into the apertures with long woolen 
ropes, and pulling them up again. The water splashed 
over the rim and wetted the thirsty sand. 

Dostchak shivered when he saw the waste; his horse 
snorted as if mad, opening wide its thin, bloodshot 
nostrils. With the greatest difficulty the old man re- 
strained the animal, glided from the saddle, stretched 
his legs, and began to take the rope from his saddle. 
“ Oh, I’ve lost my bucket!” he exclaimed. ‘ What a 
blunder! Mullah,” he addressed one of a dozen 
natives, “ give me yours, to water my horse! ” 

“ Take it!” said the man, putting down his bucket 
and going away himself. 

Quietly, without hurrying, Dostchak proceeded to 
attach the rope, scratched himself, spat in his hand, and 
then quickly lowered the bucket. When he pulled it 
up again his teeth were chattering, and his eyes were 
burning as he looked down into the dark, gaping aper- 
ture. “If I hurry too much they may suspect some- 
thing. It is lucky these are no organized troops, but 
only runaways who come together to rob!” 

















Dostchak got his bucket full at last. He tasted a 
little himself, then he watered the horse, which thrust 
his head into the bucket with such eagerness that he 
nearly upset his master. 

The night air was fresh, and the horse, having been 
amply watered, made good speed, and before long 
patches of dusky red—the reflection of the camp-fires— 
looming above the horizon showed Dostchak his road. 


The white blouses were once more advancing from 
their camp at the wells of Adam Krilgan and Alti- 
Kuduk, where they suffered such frightful privations 
and hardships, If they had broken down under those 
privations they would not have advanced, and must 
have perished at that fatal spot, but they still had 
strength and energy enough to march. 

The road back to where they came from was well 
known to them. They would soon find water there— 
such as it was. The road ahead of them was as dark 
and unknown as the future. There was water ahead ; 
that they all. knew—the Amu Daria, the objective point 
of their march. But where was it—far or near? ‘That 
nobody knew. Between the wells from which the ex- 
pedition started and the Amu there was a vast extent 
of deadly sands, and that region must be crossed. 

Some said it was but a day’s march ahead; some 
said it was three days’. Others, again, maintained that 
it was more than a hundred versts or nearly a week’s 
marching. If it was two days’ march, the men would 
get through, and perhaps the camels and horses; if it 
was more, nobody would get through. 

To remain where they were was death; to go back 
was dishonor; to go ahead was to place all upon a sin- 
gle card. The white blouses preferred the last; to play 
the critical, fatal card—so they went ahead. 

The following night was passed, without water, in the 
sand. A death-like stillness reigned in the camp; 
strange sounds came over the steppe from all direc- 
tions, sounds which caused the experienced soldiers 
to keep on the alert. Frequently a number of them 
would press their ears to the ground, and then they 
could clearly distinguish the tramp of horses—the move- 
ments of whole masses of horsemen. The hereto- 
fore silent waste, quiet as the grave, seemed to be quick- 
ening into life. Faint, but audible sounds came through 
the air also, but nothing could be seen. 

“Do you hear that racket?” one soldier whispered 
into the ear of his comrade. 

‘‘T hear it. There’s many people——’sh!” 

«« A horse snorted—over there, on that side.” 

‘‘ The whole horde seems to be promenading.” 

“‘ Did you notice how the sun set last evening ? ” 

“Why?” 

“ All our fellows saw it. The captain took off his cap 
and crossed himself, and said, ‘ Boys, the Amu Daria is 
near. Let’s pray, boys, to God.’” 

“ What did they see ?” 

“ An eagle in the sky. We only saw him for a min- 
ute; then he went up, God’s bird, ever so high, and 
soared, and at last turned away over the sand-hills 
there. They say where eagles are, water is near.” 





“ Thirty versts—an eagle will go no farther from the 
water; that is true 

“Yes, thirty versts—it may be nearer.” 

Long before dawn the expedition was on the march 
again. 


'” 


Myriads of stars still sparkled in the dark 
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heavens, but they only sparkled, and gave no light. 
Beneath them it was dark, and it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish the still darker mass of the long line of hump- 
backed camels led out in close column. A somewhat 
brighter line—the infantry—surrounded the vast column 
of pack animals. 

The whole force marched in the strictest order, ready 
for battle. The enemy was close on hand, and no pre- 
caution must be neglected. The movement scarcely 
reminded ove of a desperate march of worn-out troops 
through a deadly desert. It had more the air of a well- 
ordered, often-rehearsed manceuvre. 

Daylight came; the wavy outlines of hills became 
more clearly defined, and the horizon widened more 
and more. This line is watched closely by everyone, 
from the general down to the humblest “ loutch” em- 
ployed in the camel-train. It is now seen to be dotted 
with black moving objects. The enemy was aware at 
last that the deadly desert which was to have been the 
grave of the “ giaours” had proved but an unreliable 
ally of the “ faithful.” The Russians did not yet know 
that the desert was already crossed, that they stood 
upon the threshold of a cultivated, irrigated, rich section 
of the Khivan Kahn’s dominions; but the others knew 
it, and knew also that now they must depend only upon 
their own strength to stem the impending influx of 
white blouses. ‘They gathered from all sides in dense 
masses to arrest their powerful enemy. 

Ahead of the moving column, still far distant, but 
perfectly clear, rose three slight elevations. These were 
the Utch-Chuchak (three hills), and beyond them lay 
the Amu—the end of all suffering and anxiety. 

Without any orders, as if under the influence of one 
common idea, all quickened their steps; the horses 
pulled at their bridles; the camels extended their long 
necks, snorted with their torn nostrils, and bellowed. 

“Water!” was reported from the advance guard. 
“Water, water!” resounded throughout the length of 
the column. A shining streak, reflecting in its bosom 
the purple and golden tint of the morning dawn, 
stretched away to the left of Utch-Chuchak. It was 
as if an electric spark had run through the whole force, 
from the first man to the last. 

The water that had been sighted was not the Amu, 
as was subsequently ascertained. ‘To the great river 
of this unknown country it was still a good day’s march. 
This was the lake of Sardiba-Kul, lying in a shining 
semicircle in a small valley at the foot of the Utch- 
Chuchak. A green border of rushes served as a frame 
to this glistening, transparent mirror. How delicious 
appeared to inflamed eyes the vivid green—the sign of 
life! It was so long since the Russians had seen any 
green that they hardly remembered its beauty. 

With the greatest difficulty the horses were prevented 
from rushing into the water, where the majority would 
have become foundered after their prolonged compul- 
sory abstinence. 

A lively bivouac soon encircled the banks of the 
Sardiba-Kul. Fires were burning merrily, and every- 
where sounds of singing and music could be heard. 
The faces of all shone with pride and triumph. At this 
time the fate of the Khanate of Khiva was decided. 
The principal and most powerful enemy—Nature—had 
been conquered. There now remained only trifling ob- 
stacles to overcome, such as the white blouses were 
accustomed to look upon with contempt. 





IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 





Molly....F. L. Stanton....Southern Magazine I’d say to every buzzin’ bee : 

If Molly’s eyes would shine fer me, ** You needn’t rob the rose fer me— 
I’d give the sun fair warnin’, Her lips is honey!” 

He needn’t rise to light my skies, 

Because the beam er Molly’s eyes 
Would make my mornin’. 


If Molly’s heart would beat fer me 

So low I jes’ could hear it, 
I’d give the world—leastways, my part— 
If Molly’s lips was red fer me Fer jes’ the beat er Molly’s heart, 

In weather sad or sunny, An’ my heart near it! 


Old Mart an’ Me The Harp of the South (Bow. Knot Pub. Co. 


Hit’s been so monstrous long ago it seems jes like a dream, 
Sence we was only chunks er boys—a rough-an’-tumble team— 
That useter dam the spring-house branch an’ set up flutter wheels, 
An’ work so dead in arnest that we often missed our meals, 
An’ sometimes fit en quarreled till we war a sight to see, 
An’ frequent we got licked for that, 
Old Mart an’ me. 


Time come we had to go to school—some furder en a mile— 
But what we larnt, ontil this day, jis sorter makes me smile ; 
’Twas little mo’ than nuthin’, en we got it, inch by inch, 
While the teacher lammed it to us, till we had the mortal cinch 
On everything the old man knowed, plum to the rule of three, 
But frequent we got licked for that, 
Old Mart an’ me. 


We was raised on farms adjinin’, with plenty all aroun’, 
But still we’d skip off, after dark, an’ pole away to town, 
Three mile, up hill, ef ’twar a foot, an’ jine the boys up there, 
To eat sardines, and smoke seegyars, an’ have a sort of ‘‘ tare,” 
Or rob a neighbor’s million patch—for deviltry, you see— 
But frequent we got licked for that, 
Old Mart an’ me. 


At spellin’ bees and singin’ school, thar’s whar we useter shine ; 
We couldn’t spell a little bit, ner sing so mighty fine, 
But when it come to courtin’ gals an’ seein’ of ’em home, 
Why we was thar, an’ you hear me, ’twas honey in the comb, 
Then Widder Kane got married, an’ we raised a shivaree— 
But didn’t we get licked for that, 
Old Mart an’ me! 


When finally the war broke loose, an’ Mart an’ me went in, 
One time we struck a scrimmage that was livelier en sin ; 
We had it, back an’ forrards, twict, acrost a cotton patch— 
You never see’d, in all yo’ life, a hotter shootin’ match— 
I got a plug clean through my leg, an’ him one in the knee, 
So, we got sorter licked at that, 
Old Mart an’ me. 


We've had some ups and downs in life, and growin’ kinder old, 
With hearts as warm as ever, an’ they will never git cold, 
So fur as him an’ me’s consarned; not even over thar, 
When all are called to answer, at the final jedgement bar, 
For friendship’s close to holiness, and blamed ef I can see, 
How we'll git licked a bit for that, 
Old Mart an’ me. 


*“* dawnny " Rosalie M. Jonas The Silver Cross Jawnny was roun’ why someway I couldn’, fur dat chile 
An Incident of the Southern Floods. He sot heaps too, did Jawnny, by dem he love; he had 
Yas’m, I foun’ him lyin’ all drounded thoo en thoo [too. One onliest toy er tea-set, en put dat by fur ‘‘ Dad.” 
Hyar on de aidge er ‘‘ Swamp Lan’s,” hes goat wasdrounded En wen I goed de fus time ter his pa’s grave, if dar 
Yer see er little nigger lak him aint got much show Warn’t dat crack little tea-set er settin’ on hit squar ! 
When oceums comes cavortin’ clar ter his shanty do’. Some mought er mock at Jawnny en Jawnny’s gif’ maybe, 
He was my onliest, yas’m, my las’ er six; his pa But angels dey ain’t ’spise hit nur scorn hit ef dey see. 
Was killed er toten pine-logs ‘‘ up country,” en I clar En now dey done tuck Jawnny—Jawnny his own sef—my 
Ter Gawd ! he lay lak Jawnny—so still, en kinder gray— = Oniliest little nigger, fum ‘‘Mammy”—look da! why 
Wid all his nice broun color done faded clean away. He breevin! Jawnny breevin ! he bat dis eyes den, sho! 
I lak ter died er grievin’ fur Jawnny’s pa, but while Oh! glory! praise Gawd! glory! Jawnny aintdaed nomo’! 





IN THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 





The Unknown Life of Christ New York Tribune 

A book which is creating a considerable sensation in 
Europe is The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ (pub- 
lished by G. W. Dillingham), by the Russian traveller, 
Nicolas Notovitch, in which he publishes the biography 
of “ The Prophet Issa,” claimed to have been discovered 
by him in a Buddhist monastery in Thibet. When ona 
visit to one of the numerous monasteries, Notovitch in a 
conversation with a Lama, learned of the Prophet Issa, 
who is worshiped by the priests as one of the Incarna- 
tions of Buddha, but of whom the common people 
know very little. After investigation he succeeded in 
discovering the biography of this prophet in the great 
monastery Himmis, in the surroundings of Leh, the 
capital of Ladak. The breaking of his foot compelled 
him to make a prolonged stay in this monastery, and 
the Lama finally complied with his wishes by communi- 
cating to him Issa’s biography from two large scrolls 
made up of leaves which had turned yellow from old 
The Pali text was translated by an interpreter, 
The 


age. 
Notovitch carefully writing down the contents. 
story of the book is substantially as follows : 

The earth trembled and the heavens wept over the 
great crime committed in Israel. There the*great and 
just Issa was tormented and killed, in whom dwelt the 
soul of the universe. Merchants coming from Israel 
relate about this event as follows: Israel inhabits a fer- 
tile country which gives two harvests in the year and 
feeds many herds. But Israel, on account of sins, 
caused God’s anger. God punished them by making 
them slaves to the rich and powerful Pharaos who ruled 
over Egypt. ‘The Israelites were treated in Egypt worse 
than the animals. They had to do hard labor, their 
bodies were covered with wounds, and they had not 
sufficient food to satisfy their hunger. Then they re- 
membered their God and prayed to Him for mercy. 
Now, there was ruling one Pharao, renowned for his 
He had two sons, the name of the 
This Mossa was wise and 


many victories. 
younger being Mossa. 
popular in Egypt for the kindness and pity he showed 


to all the suffering. When Mossa saw that the Israel- 
ites, in spite of their hard chastisement, did not give up 
their God for the worship of the gods of Egypt which 
were made by the hands of man, he, too, became a 
believer in the invisible God of the Israelites, and he 
went to his father and begged of him to mitigate the lot 
of the unhappy people. But Pharao waxed angry and 
increased the hardships of the Israelites. Then there 
came the pestilence, which destroyed many men and 
cattle. Mossa presented himself again before Pharao, 
saying that it was the God of Israel who thus sent 
punishment over Egypt. Whereupon Pharao ordered 
Mossa to lead the slaves of Israel far away and to 
found a city, where he should live with them. So Mossa 
left Egypt with all the Israelites and brought them to 
the country which they had forfeited on account of their 
sins. There he gave them laws and taught them to 
pray to God, the invisible and all-merciful Creator. 
After Mossa’s death Israel became powerful and lived a 
long time in great happiness. Later, however, Israel 
forgot their God and His commandments, so that they 
brought again God’s punishment upon themselves. 


In that time came the moment which God had chosen 
to reincarnate in a human being who should show to 
erring men the way to perfection. And there lived a 
poor but pious family. God blessed their first-born, 
and chose him for his tool. Issa—such was his name— 
began very early to speak of the only and invisible God, 
and to admonish the sinners to righteousness. The 
Israelites listened to him and said that the Spirit of God 
was speaking through the boy. When Issa reached the 
age of thirteen they, in accordance with the custom, 
wanted to give him a wife in marriage, and the wealth- 
iest people were anxious to have him for a son-in-law. 
But Issa left secretly and joined merchants going to 
India, in order to make himself perfect in the word of 
God and to study the laws of the great Buddha. At 
first he settled among the Aryas. His reputation had 
preceded him, and when he journeyed through the land 
of the five streams (Pendshab) the followers of the God 
Dshain asked him to settle in their midst. He, however, 
went to the Brahmans, where the Vedas became known 
to him. The pages which follow give a most minute 
account of how Issa made enemies of the Brahmans, be- 
cause of his taking seriously the doctrine of the equality 
of men before God, and his consequent attack upon the 
caste system ; furthermore, because of his denial of the 
divinity of the Vedas and Puranas, of the trinity and 
the incarnations Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva and other 
gods, and of his teaching that the Spirit of God was in 
every human being, and especially in those who were 
low born and worked in the sweat of their brows. They 
relate how Issa, to evade the snares of the Brahmans, 
fled into the mountains to the Buddhists, where he ac- 
quired the Pali language and the wisdom of the Sutras ; 
how, later on, Buddha chose him in order to preach his 
word. Whereupon Issa went to the heathens, preaching 
against idolatry and teaching God, the creator of the 
universe and the father of all men, who is worshiped 
by purity and perfection and not by sacrifices ; how, in 
Persia, he condemned the Evil Principle and the Divin- 
ity of the Zendavesta—whereupon he had to fly before 
the wrath of the priests; and how, finally, when twenty- 
nine years old, he returned to his home. 

The Israelites had. greatly to suffer from the heathens, 
and they were much discouraged. Issa consoled 
them; they should persevere in the worship of the one 
true God, for he had pardoned them, and the salvation 
was near at hand. They should, however, worship God 
in the spirit, and erect for him a temple in their hearts. 
Now, as all the people flocked together to hear Issa, Pila- 
tus, the chief governor of the country, in Jerusalem, be- 
came greatly alarmed, especially when he was informed 
by his subordinates that Issa aroused the people by telling 
them that they would soon be delivered from the foreign 
invaders. Pilatus, therefore, ordered that Issa should 
be arrested and brought before a tribunal; but, in order 
not to excite the people, he wanted to have him judged 
by the priests and learned men of Israel. The judges 
then put to Issa all kinds of questions, but he defended 
himself and his teachings, whereupon the judges declared 
that they could not find him guilty of any crime what- 
ever. ‘They acquitted him, and told the governor that 
he had been ill-informed by his officials. When Pilatus 
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heard of this result he grew very angry, though he did 
not give vent to his wrath. He sent out spies with the 
order to watch Issa, note all his acts and speeches and 
at once report to him everything. ‘The spies put to Issa 
all kinds of deceitful questions, but he answered them 
very cleverly. One of these questions Issa made the 
subject of a great speech—on the respect due to women. 
Thus he taught three years, and they were not able to 
raise any accusation against him. But his ever increas- 
ing popularity was the cause of great anxiety for Pila- 
tus; he was afraid that Issa might excite a rebellion 
and have himself proclaimed for a king. So he engaged 
some men to bring false witness, and he had Issa ar- 
rested and tortured in a dungeon in order to compel 
him to confessions upon which he might be condemned. 
But Issa bore all this patiently. When the priests and 
Pharisees heard of this, they went to Pilatus and begged 
him to allow Issa his freedom for the great festival. 
But Pilatus denied their request. They then asked him 
to place Issa before the Tribunal of the Ald, so that he 
might be either convicted or acquitted before the festi- 
val. ‘This was granted by Pilatus. 

On the following morning Issa was placed before the 
tribunal, together with two thieves, so that he might not 
be convicted alone. Pilatus, who also was present, said 
to Issa: ‘* Man, is it true that thou stirrest up the peo- 
ple against the authorities with the purpose of becoming 
King of Israel?” Issa replied: ‘‘ One does not become 
king of one’s own will. They have lied to you when 
they said that I stirred up the people. I have always 
only spoke of the King of Heavens, and taught the 
people to worship Him. For the sons of Israel have 
lost their purity of old, and if they do not return to the 
true God they will be punished and their temple will 
fall to pieces. The terrestrial power maintains the order 
in the country. I teach them to bear this in mind; 
that they should live in agreement with their condition, 
not to disturb the public order, and to remember that 
disorder prevails in their hearts and in their spirit. The 
King of Heavens has punished and taken from them 
their national kings, but if they would be resigned, I 
told them, they will have part in the Heavenly King- 
dom.” Upon this the false witnesses were introduced ; 
one of them said to Issa: ‘‘ You have said that the 
terrestrial power were nothing when compared to the 
power of the King who was soon to deliver Israel from 
their yoke.” And Issa replied: ‘“ Mayst thou be 
blessed for having spoken the truth! The King of 
Heavens is greater and more powerful than the terres- 
trial law, and His Kingdom excels all the kingdoms of 
this earth. And the time is not more far when Israel, 
agreeable to the divine will, will be purified of their sins, 
for it is said that the precursor would come to announce 
to Israel their delivery, and he will unite the people to 
one single family!” Then Pilatus turned to the judges, 
saying: “‘ You have heard it. Issa admits the crime of 
which he is accused. Judge him according to your laws 
and pronounce upon him the sentence of death.” But 
the judges said : “ We cannot convict him, for he spoke 
of the King of Heavens, as thyself hast heard, and he 
has said nothing that was contrary to the law.” Then 
Pilatus had brought another witness, who, by his 
promptings, had betrayed Issa, and this witness said to 
Issa: ‘‘ Did you not pretend to be the King of Israel 
when you said that the King of Heavens has sent you in 
order to prepare the people?” But Issa blessed him, 
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and said: “ Thou wilt be forgiven, for what thou sayest 
does not come from thee!” Then Issa said to Pilatus, 
““ Why dost thou wish to debase thy dignity by teaching 
thy subordinates to live in the lie, since without so doing 
you have the power to convict an innocent man?” 
Upon these words, the governor fell into great passion 
and ordered that Issa should be condemned to death, 
but that the thieves should be acquitted. The judges, 
however, deliberated with one another, and then said to 
Pilatus: “‘We cannot take the great guilt upon us to 
condemn the innocent and acquit murderers. Therefore 
do what seems good to you.” Whereupon the priests, 
the Pharisees, and the wise old men left the hall, washed 
their hands in a sacred vessel, and said: ‘‘ We are inno- 
cent of the blood of this righteous one.” 

Then, at the command of the governor, Issa, together 
with the two thieves, were led to the place of execution 
and crucified. The whole day Issa’s body hung 
bleeding on the cross, guarded by soldiers ; the people 
stood around the cross, and the relatives wept and 
prayed. Issa’s suffering came to an end with the set- 
ting of the sun ; he lost consciousness, and his soul freed 
itself from the body to be united with the Deity. In 
the meanwhile Pilatus felt great repentance over his 
deed ; he ordered Issa’s body to be returned to his rela- 
tives, and buried it near the place of execution. A large 
crowd assembled at the grave, and prayed and filled the 
air with their cries and laments. Three days later the 
governor, fearing an uprisal of the people, had Issa’s 
corpse removed by soldiers, and buried in another spot. 
On the next morning the people found the grave open 
and empty. At once the rumor spread that the Supreme 
Judge had sent his angels to take away the mortal re- 
mains of the saint in which part of the Divine Spirit had 
dwelt on earth. When Pilatus learned of the rumor he 
became angry, and prohibited any one, upon penalty of 
slavery and death, to pronounce Issa’s name or to pray 
for him to the Lord. But the people continued to la- 
ment and glorify him, and for doing so many were tor- 
tured, executed or carried away into slavery. 





Dress of the Parsees.........+. Its Symbolism......-..... Boston Transcript 
The entire costume of the Parsees symbolizes the 
mysteries of religion. The gauze shirt, bound with the 
sacred cord of Kusti, must be woven with seventy-two 
threads to represent the chapter of the Izashni, and 
the twelve knots of the heavy tassel signify the twelve 
months of the year and represent the perpetual obliga- 
tion of sacred duties. The embroidery of the sloping 
black hats carries out a further doctrinal signification, 
and in the white headbands of the women warp and 
woof form an elaborate cryptograph of Zoroastrian 
theology. Even the mode of wearing the silken saris 
of pink, primrose, azure and green is prescribed by ritual 
law, though the linen headband gets pushed further 
back and the floating folds of the brilliant veil occasion- 
ally combine coquetry with orthodoxy. A solitary in- - 
stance recurs to memory of a fuzzy fringe framed by the 
headband and sari, and contrasting strangely with the 
Asiatic face and beautiful historic dress of the wearer. 
Possession of unlimited wealth enables the Parsee of 
Bombay to exercise important control over the fortunes 
of the city, and rows of splendid mansions in the suburb 
of Parel show the status of the colony which identifies 
itself with Western progress, while retaining in full 
strength all its original character and ancient faith. 
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A Metal-Eating Plant........ An African Story........+. Philadelphia Times 


Professor Schelwisch, the well-known naturalist of 
Bavaria, while travelling with the Stanley expedition in 
the heart of Africa for the purpose of studying the flora 
and fauna of the Dark Continent, was the first white 
man to discover this strange plant. One day while rest- 
ing at a small village near the foot of Mount Milosis, 
in the Umbopo region, Professor Schelwisch noticed a 
plant with a peculiar steel-colored foliage, and on ex- 
amination it was found that the shrub, although grow- 
ing like other plants from the soil, was practically com- 
posed of iron. The leaves, though very thin, were bent 
with great difficulty, and the twigs and branches resisted 
pressure with a force about equal to the same amount 
of iron, and to secure a leaf it was found to be neces- 
sary to separate it from the bush with a file. While 
Professor Schelwisch was digging at the base of this 
plant for the purpose of making an examination of its 
roots, the natives crowded around him in great num- 
bers, gesticulating in a menacing manner. ‘The pro- 
fessor desisted from his work and the interpreter was 
sent for. He explained that this was a holy tree and 
worshiped by the natives in their fetich religion as a 
god plant, and that to dig one up would bring ruin and 
desolation upon the whole village and surrounding 
country. Professor Schelwisch offered to buy the plant, 
and, taking out a handful of copper coins, gave them 
to the savages, who gladly accepted the money and dis- 
tributed it among themselves. The professor then re- 
turned to the work of digging up the unique plant, but 
had not made any great progress when the natives 
again set upon him. ‘Through the interpreter the pro- 
fessor informed them that he had legally bought the 
plant and intended to remove it. As soon as this mes- 
sage was made known to the savages every one who 
had received a coin came and dropped it in the hole at 
the base of the shrub. Professor Schelwisch allowed 
the coins to remain in the hole and walked away toward 
the mountain to hunt another specimen. 

Next day, as the party were preparing to continue 
the march, the professor was curious to know if the 
coins had remained undisturbed during the night by 
the superstitious natives, and on approaching the metal 
plant was astonished to find it had changed its color 
completely. Instead of being a beautiful steel color, 
the stem, leaves, and what was exposed of the roots pre- 
sented the appearance of newly coined copper coins 
and glittered in the morning sunlight like polished gold. 
Upon examination it was ascertained that during the 
night the strange plant had absorbed nearly all the cop- 
per coins, with the result of completely changing its 
color. What was left of the coins in the hole showed 
that they were more than half eaten away or absorbed 
by the roots of the metal plant. Not only was the color 
changed, but the texture of the plant had undergone a 
similar transformation. It was found that the thin ivy- 
shaped leaves were now easily bent around the fingers, 
would retain any shape given them and could be readily 
cut with an ordinary pair of scissors. Professor Schel- 
wisch succeeded in surreptitiously securing several 
branches of this wonderful metal-eating plant, and was 
also successful in obtaining a good photograph of it. 





No further trace of the existence of the metal plant was 
found until the expedition reached the Uniamesi coun- 
try, when at the base of the Nkomabakosi mountains a 
perfect forest of this curious plant was found. This being 
an uninhabited region no difficulty was encountered in 
securing specimens to take back to England. 

While in this locality ample opportunity was afforded the 
members of the expedition to make an exhaustive study 
of the habits and peculiarities of this most remarkable 
of all species of the vegetable kingdom. By a series of 
carefully conducted experiments it was found that this 
plant would feed on any kind of metal placed at its roots 
and in a few days take on the characteristics of that 
metal, and in the case of the softer metals often but 
a few hours were required to effect a complete 
metamorphosis of its fiber and color. Being curious to 
know how fire would affect a growing plant of this spe- 
cies, preparations were made for the test. Large quan- 
tities of seasoned wood were procured and piled in a long 
row covering about thirty of the metal plants and a fire 
kindled at the windward end. Stanley and his entire 
party watched the experiment, and had the satisfaction 
of demonstrating that, beyond the blackening of the 
foliage by smoke, the intense heat to which the metal 
plant had been subjected had done no harm to the plant 
itself. At the expiration of a week it was found that 
the rain had removed nearly all traces of the fire and 
the plants were apparently as healthy as ever. The 
roots present peculiarities not found in other plants. 
They branch out from the trunk on all sides like a vine 
and are usually from six to eight inches beneath the sur- 
face of the soil. Regularly at every seven or eight 
inches the root branches and at this juncture grows a 
peculiar pair of round, slightly concaved discs, hinged 
together like the shells of a clam at the point of junc- 
ture with the root. These discs leave their convex sides 
outward and usually remain above half open until they 
encounter metal or metal ore, when they gradually close, 
and a process supposed to be similar to electro-plating 
goes on, the metal being rapidly absorbed by the plant. 





Aristocratic Asparagus....Vegetable with a Pedigree...Chambers'’s Journal 

Of all the plants used for food, there is none which 
has been so long known, or has _ had, so to say, so dis- 
tinguished a lineage as asparagus. Its record, in fact, 
reaches back to almost the commencement of authentic 
history, as it is mentioned by the comic poet Cratinus, 
who died about 425 B. c., and was a contemporary of, 
though slightly older than, Aristophanes. Among the 
Romans also, the tasty vegetable was held in high esteem. 
Cato the elder—not the gentleman who was of opinion 
that Plato reasoned well, but his great-grandfather, who 
insisted upon the destruction of Carthage, and who was 
born 234 B. c.—wrote a work, which is still extant, De 
Re Rustica, and in it he treats at length of the virtues 
and proper cultivation of asparagus. Pliny also in his 
Natural History (about 60 a. p.) has much to say on 
the subject. “ Of all the productions of your garden,” 


he feelingly observes, “your chief care will be your as- 
paragus ;” and he devotes several chapters and parts of 
chapters to its many beneficent qualities and the best 
modes of raising it. 


He asserts that, even in his day, 
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the soil about Ravenna was so favorable to its produc- 
tion that three heads grown in that district had been 
known to weigh a Roman pound. As, however, this 
pound seems to have been equal to only about eleven of 
our ounces, it would apparently have required four of 
the stalks to reach a pound of our weight; but this re- 
sult, considering the state of horticulture in those days, 
may be looked upon as wonderful enough, and has in 
point of fact only been equaled in our own times. 

It is possible, however, that, asparagus being essen- 
tially a southern plant, the original stock found in Italy 
was of a more vigorous growth than that of more north- 
ern climes. It occurs all round the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and branches off into four or five distinct 
species besides the one ordinarily used for edible pur- 
poses. In Britain we have in a wild state only the lat- 
ter, and even that is confined to a few favored districts. 
With us, it is never found away from the sea-coast ; and 
although, according to old botanical books, it extended 
in former times all along the Channel, and even up to 
the latitude of London, Cornwall and Devonshire seem 
to be now the only counties where it can be met with. 
Withering declares that in his day (1812) it grew not 
only at Harwich, but also at Gravesend, and even at 
Greenwich. It is needless to say that at present it 
would scarcely repay a botanist to look for wild aspar- 
agus at Greenwich, nor would Harwich or Gravesend 
be much more likely places. Probably the only re- 
maining spots where it could now be discovered with 
any certainty would be about the Lizard and one or two 
other places in Cornwall. Opposite Kynan’s Cove, in 
the latter county, the so-called Asparagus Island is yet 
covered with it, and offers a pretty spectacle as the tall 
feathery stalks wave to and fro in the breeze. In 
France and Germany, however, the plant is much more 
common ; nor is it confined entirely to the coasts. Gillet 
says that it grows also in woods and sandy meadows ; 
and with regard to Germany, Wagner gives as its habi- 
tat “ hedges, bushy places, and fertile mountain mead- 
ows.” In some parts of the Russian steppes it is said 
to grow so abundantly that the cattle eat it like grass; 
but it must be remembered that in all these countries 
more than one kind of asparagus is found—sometimes 
three or four different kinds—and it is quite possible 
that some of them may be occasionally mistaken for the 
veritable or edible article. 





The Irritability of Plants....A Universal Characteristic....Kansas City Star 

At a recent meeting of German naturalists Prof. Pfef- 
fer gave an address on the subject of irritability of 
plants. Irritability, he pointed out, is not an excep- 
tional characteristic found in special plants ; it is a fun- 
damental quality existing in all plants, from the highest 
to the lowest, although its manifestations in great meas- 
ure escape superficial observation. ‘The sensitiveness 
of a Mimosa, the curling up of tendrils when touched 
or the curvatures of growing internodes in response to 
light and gravitation are easily observed in instances of 
irritability. But the less obvious reactions are of equal 
interest. He instanced the remarkable researches of 
Hegler on the effect of mechanical traction on growth 
stems, which, when stretched by weight, gain mechani- 
cal strength through the development of the mechanical 
tissues, which follows as a response to the pull to which 
they are subjected. He showed that the resistance put 
in the way of growing roots increases enormously the 
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energy with which they grow. Other instances of adap- 
tive stimulation escape ordinary observation because of 
the microscopic character of the reaction. For instance, 
the extraordinary directive influence of malic acid on the 
movement of the anthorojoids of ferns, or of potash 
salts on the movement of the bacteria. In the same way 
the irritability of the higher plants is commonly exhib- 
ited by movements so slow as to be imperceptible to 
the naked eye. Plants have the same power of reaction 
to stimulation as animals. Prof. Pfeffer remarks that: 
“ Man would have inherited such a belief, if the world 
of plants had been visible to him from childhood as it 
appears under the higher powers of the microscope. 
Then he would have had constantly before his eyes the 
innumerable host of free swimming plants and other 
low organisms ; and the hurrying bacterium turning and 
rushing toward its food would have been as familiar as 
the beast of prey springing on its victim. To such eyes 
the growing stems and roots of the higher plants would 
have appeared circling with a search-like movement, 
and many other rapid reactions to stimulus would have 
been apparent. Under the influence of a multitude of 
such images, irritability would have seemed to be a 
self-evident and universal property of plants.” 





Pressing Flowers in Colorado.......... Abby J. Flagg........-. Chicago Record 
It was once my pleasure to spend the month of May 
at the flower ranch in Colorado owned by Mrs. A. G. 
Conrad. Mrs. Conrad is a flower-presser and I learned 
much of her work. That year Mrs. Conrad had but 
one contract, a large one that called for 200,000 pressed 
unmounted wild flowers, at 50cents a hundred, making a 
total of $1,000 for her season’s work. ‘The labor began 
with the anemones of May and was to end with the autumn 
leaves of October. For help she employed semi-inva- 
lids and tourists. These women, for the joy of a sum- 
mer in the mountains, and for health’s sake, were glad 
to give their time for “ board and keep.” To the strong- 
er ones Mrs. Conrad voluntarily paid $8 a month, 
and all were welcome to learn what they could of the 
business. From one to four helpers was the rule. 
Seasons of work varied. Sometimes the flowers came 
with a rush. The same kind of flowers will come ear- 
lier or mature faster in one year than another. Great 
watchfulness, therefore, was necessary. Mrs. Conrad 
often took long walks to see how the flowers were 
coming along. No mariner ever studied chart or sky 
more faithfully than she studies the face of the hills. 
Every bright dry morning a queerly clad party went 
out to gather flowers. Each carried a covered tin box 
16 inches long, 14 wide and 12 deep, high strapped to 
the shoulders. The sides of these boxes contained 
plenty of small holes for admitting air. They would 
hold from 400 to 600 blossoms apiece, according to the 
length of stem and size of flower. To fill one of them 
was a good forenoon’s work for a beginner. Great care 
had to be taken to gather the flowers at the right time. 
As soon as the stamens, pistils or petals begin to turn 
dark or change color in any way a blossom is too old 
to press. The length of the stem was determined by 
the size of the souvenir books to be made. A con- 
tract calling for 10,000 long-stemmed anemones meant 
that they were to be used in large books and the entire 
stem must be gathered. Afternoons and evenings were 
devoted to putting the flowers in press. Three news- 
papers were folded once, the top upon the bottom, 
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making about thirty-six thicknesses, and laid upon the 
table. A single half-sheet of newspaper was laid above 
these. On these from fifteen to twenty-five blossoms, 
face downward, were carefully placed, if possible, with- 
out wrinkling the petals. Above the blossoms another 
single half-sheet of newspaper was laid. Above this a 
single sheet of blotting-paper, and above this came three 
newspapers. This process was repeated as long as it 
was convenient for the presser to reach the top of the 
pile while sitting at the table. 

To put 1,000 flowers in press during an- afternoon 
and evening was good work for oneperson. Mrs. Con- 
rad could double this amount, but she made long even- 
ings in the busy seasons, often working eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. The press itself was made of 
two pieces of board twenty-five inches long and four- 
teen inches wide. About five inches from each end of 
these boards a hole nearly an inch in diameter was 
bored with a hot iron. Two iron rods corresponding to 
the ordinary bench screws used by a carpenter were 
passed through the holes. These were worked by small 
handles. ‘To put them in the press the flowers and 
newspapers were laid carefully on the bottom board. A 
pile two and a-half or three feet high could be placed. 
The top board was then screwed down, at first moder- 
ately tight ; in a few hours the pressure was greatly in- 
creased. This is a good form of press for flower-collec- 
tors anywhere. After twenty-four hours the presses 
were changed—that is, the top board was loosened and 
the damp newspapers between the flowers replaced by 
dry ones. But the flowers were not removed to fresh 
papers until they were quite dry. Of course there was 
always more or less moisture in the blossoms and stems. 
But we never gather them with moisture (rain or dew) 
upon them. On account of its dryness the climate of 
Colorado is very favorable to flower-pressing. A damp 
flower put in the press becomes discolored and spoiled. 
If the blossoms contained an unusual amount of mois- 
ture they were laid upon a single sheet of wadding 
instead of newspaper when put in press. The news- 
papers were changed daily for two or three days, then 
less often, until the flowers were entirely dry. This re- 
quired from one to two weeks. The papers used were 
hung over a line, dried and used again. In the busy 
season there were a dozen of these presses always full 
in the flower-room. Blossoms, beautiful enough to make 
a city florist envious, were everywhere about. 

The kinds of flowers were specified in the contract, 
also the number of each kind. Anemones, wild roses, 
columbines (Colorado’s State flower), primroses, Indian 
pinks, asters, wild geraniums, and penstemons took the 
lead in importance. Land lilies, wild mignonette, lark- 
spur, and clematis followed. The leaves of the anem- 
ones, also the feathery awns which the seed vessels put 
forth after the blossoms are gone, were eagerly sought 
after. Then there were tiny blossoms and tender grasses 
and vines that help to make up desired effects in mount- 
ing. ‘The showy blossoms sold best as a rule. The 
buyer, a woman, had an art store in Colorado Springs. 
She kept several girls to do the mounting and arrang- 
ing. She put the flowers to a great variety of uses. She 
ornamented dinner, Christmas, and Easter cards, made 
leafiets, crosses, and wall pictures; also souvenir cards 
ingeniously folded and put in cases opening and closing 
with springs, so they could be handily carried in the 
pocket or satchel. She also sold flowers unmounted, 
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both at wholesale and retail. But the most important 
use was to make souvenir books that sold all the way 
from 25 cents to $10; sometimes for more, according 
to the size of the book and the number of flowers used. 
The covers were ornamented with the words “ Souvenir 
Book of Rocky Mountain Wild Flowers” in gilt letter- 
ing, and often in addition to this with hand-painted 
wild flowers, making them very lovely gifts indeed. 





Monster Redwood Trees.....Ina California Timber-Belt.....New York Times 

One of the most remarkable timber belts in the world 
stands in Humboldt and Mendocino counties, Califor- 
nia. It embraces 4,125 square miles, containing 132,- 
000,000,000 feet of timber. With the aid of the mi- 
croscope, scientists have found the age of some of these 
trees to be nearly 3000 years. Some of the fallen trees 
have remained where they fell for 800 to 1000 years, so 
it is estimated, with scarcely any deterioration of the 
wood. Eastern tourists in California know but little 
of these redwoods (Sequoia sempervirens). They usu- 
ally see the few mammoth redwoods of Calaveras (Se- 
quoia gigantea) and go home and tell their friends about 
this disappearing tribe of giants. The lumber redwoods 
of Humbold are less talked about, yet one of its trees 
will yield over 100,000 feet of boards and fill a freight 
train with logs. Felling these trees, which are 150 to 
250 feet high, is a fine art acquired only by the most 
expert chopper. He must have excellent judgment 
as to the “lean” of the tree, and other peculiarities. 
He drives a stake 100 or 150 feet from the base and 
prepares a level bed in direct line from base to stake, 
and on that line the tree must fall. An axe kerf is then 
made on the side where the tree is to fall. 

The tree is cut one-third through with the axe. On 
the other side of the tree, opposite the axe kerf, a saw 
kerf is started. This is done by boring two holes 
horizontally and driving in wooden pins on which the 
12- to 20-foot saw rests until the kerf is sufficiently 
deep to steady the saw. At each end of this saw “ ears” 
are bolted on, which can be removed and the saw be 
withdrawn in case of trouble. Wedges are made to 
follow the saw until the wood dividing the saw kerf 
from the axe kerf is narrowed to a width where wedges 
can be made to force the free, with all its great weight, 
to lean in the direction in which it is to fall. The tree 
is toppled over, and so exact is the chopper’s work 
and calculation that almost invariably the falling trunk 
drives the stake aimed at when operations were be- 
gun. Any error in the fall of the tree is likely to 
cause the tree to break and cost the lumberman more 
than the chopper’s wages for a month—$125. These 
virgin forests are so densely timbered that, if cleared 
at once, there would not be room enough on the ground 
for the trunks. “ Peelers” follow the choppers. With 
long steel bars, flattened at one end, they pry off the 
thick bark and burn it. Then comes the cross-cut 
saw man, who cuts the tree into logs. These are 
transported to the sawmills by rail, cut into boards 
and shipped to the market. Redwood is so free from 
resinous matter that it will not burn readily. When 
fired it chars. The immunity from fire of towns built 
of redwood lumber is remarkable. Large conflagra- 
tions are unknown. ‘This lumber shrinks so very little 
that it is used by builders in a green state. The 
beauty of the wood for finishing work is marked, as 
it frequently has a curly face and bird’s-eye grain. 
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THE SONNET: A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 


The Frontier.....ccceces William Watson........... The Yellow Book 


At the hushed brink of twilight—when, as though 
Some solemn journeying phantom paused to lay 
An ominous finger on the awe-struck day, 

Earth holds her breath till that great presence go,— 

A moment comes of visionary glow, 

Pendulous ’twixt the gold hour and the gray, 

Lovelier than these, more eloquent than they 
Of memory, foresight and life’s ebb and glow. 
So have I known, in some fair woman’s face, 


While viewless yet was Time’s more gross imprint, 


The first faint, hesitant, elusive hint 
Of that invasion of the vandal years 

Seem deeper beauty than youth’s cloudless grace, 
Wake subtler dreams, and touch me nigh to tears. 


An Egyptian Banquet. ...T. W. Higginson...Such as They Are (Roberts) 
A crowded life, where joy perennial starts ; 
The boy’s pulse beating ’mid experience sage ; 
Wild thirst for action, time could ne’er assuage ; 
Countless sad secrets, learned from weary hearts ; 
New thresholds gained, as each full hour departs ; 
Long years read singly, each an opened page ; 


Love’s blissful dreams and friendship’s priceless gage ; 


A name grown famous through the streets and marts; 


Knowledge advancing; thoughts that climb and climb; 


Aims that expand; new pinions that unfurl ; 
Age that outstrips all promise of its prime; 

Hopes which their prayers at utmost heaven hurl,— 
Till in an instant, in a point of time, 

Death, the Egyptian, melts and drinks the pearl. 


Ce Eee Edith Wharton...........+ Scribner's Magazine 


Life, like a marble block, is given to all, 
A blank, inchoate mass of years and days, 
Whence one with ardent chisel, swift essays 
Some shape of strength or symmetry to call; 
One shatters it in bits to mend a wall ; 
One in a craftier hand the chisel lays, 
And one, to wake the mirth in Lesbia’s gaze, 
Carves it apace in toys fantastical. 
But least is he who, with enchanted eyes 
Filled with high visions of fair shapes to be, 
Muses which god he shall immortalize 


To a Mummy..... Francis 8. Saltus..... Flasks and Flagons (Putnams) 
Circled with perfumed bands and sweet with spice 
Thou lingerest in the stupor of the tomb, 
Beneath great Cheops’ everlasting gloom, 
With money in thy withered hand, and rice 
Wherewith to guard thy spirit from the vice 
Of famished demons, harbingers of doom ; 
And on thy shriveled front still dwells the bloom 
Of antique Egypt’s balmy Paradise. 
Ages have gone, and still thou hast a form, 
While earth is filled with unarisen dead ; 
Death heaps no honor on thy tranquil head. 
Thy limbs are sweet, and night hath kept them warm, 
And the dull eyes, perchance, beneath those lids 
Have seen the mighty birth of Pyramids! 


Icebergs at Sea.......+.++ . P. Festa. .crceccees Century Magazine 

They come again, those monsters of the sea, 

The north wind’s brood, the children of the cold, 
Long lapped and cradled in white winter’s fold, 

As worlds are cradled in eternity ; 

Lulled by the storm, the Arctic’s euphony, 
Launched in hoarse thunder from a mountain mold 
Upon the sea the viking sailed of old, 

They come, the fleet of death, in spring set free. 

Strange as the product of some other sphere, 
The huge imaginings the frost has wrought, 

Out of the land of the White Bear emerge ; 

Seeking the sunlight, from creation’s verge 
Southward they wander, silent as a thought, 

And in the Gulf Stream drown and disappear. 


Coming of the Rain....Sylvia Lawson Covey.....Qveriand Monthly 


Long were the hills dun-colored, and the sky 
Was cloudless for so many blinding days ;— 
The panting herds along the trampled ways 
Sought for the cooling streams,—btt they were dry ; 
No trickling rills from fountains, mountains high! 
Then in the south crept up the pearly haze ; 
The white clouds wandered in a golden maze, 
O, joy, the welcome rain was speeding nigh ! 
Now on the plain the wind-blown waiting seeds 
Spring into vivid green, the curtaining mist 
Of sliowered pearls veils each uplifted face 


In the proud Parian’s perpetuity, 
Till twilight warns him from the punctual skies 
That the night cometh wherein none shall see. 


Of granite mountain. Hills which sunshine kissed 
Glow, emerald gems, wrapped in fine filmy lace, 
While hurrying raindrops pipe their flute-like reeds ! 


Severed Selves. .Dante Gabriel Rossetti..The House of Life (Copeland & Day) The Clearing.......... Charles G. D. Roberts....... .Later Canadian Poems 


Two separate, divided silences, 
Which, brought together, would find loving voice ; 
Two glances which together would rejoice 

In love, now lost like stars beyond dark trees ; 

Two hands apart whose touch alone gives ease ; 


Stumps, and harsh rocks, and prostrate trunks all charred, 
And gnarled roots naked to the sun and rain,— 
They seem in their grim stillness to complain, 

And by their plaint the evening peace is jarred. 

These ragged acres fire and the axe have scarred, 
Two bosoms which, heart-shrined with mutual flame, And many summers not assuaged their pain. 
Would, meeting in one clasp, be made the same; In vain the pink and saffron light, in vain 

Two souls, the shores, wave-mocked, of sundering seas— The pale dew on the hillocks stripped and marred. 

Such are we now. Ah! may our hope forecast But here and there the waste is touched with cheer 
Indeed one hour again, when on this stream Where spreads the fire-weed like a crimson flood, 
Of darkened love once more the light shall gleam— And venturous plumes of golden-rod appear ; 

An hour how slow to come, how quickly past, And round the blackened fence the great boughs lean 

Which blooms and fades, and only leaves at last, With comfort; and across the solitude 
Faint as shed flowers, the attenuated dream. The hermit’s holy transport peals serene. 











UNCLE BEN’S DEFENSE : 


By THomas NELSON PAGE 


JINNY EASES HER MIND 





This sketch is taken from Pastime Stories, by permission. 
Copyright, 1894, by Harper and brothers. 


Uncle Ben Williamson was as well known in town as 
the mayor or the governor. He was an “old-time 
darkey,” and to this character owed his position. 

He had been “boy” about law offices in the Law 
Building ever since the first evening some years before 
when he had knocked gently at Judge Allen’s door, and 
then, after a tardy invitation, had slipped slowly in side- 
ways, with his old beaver hat in his hand, and, having 
taken in in his comprehensive glance the whole room, 
including the judge himself, had said that he had heard 
they wanted a boy, and he wanted a place. 

It was an auspicious moment for the old fellow; the 
last “ boy,” a drunkard and a thief, had just been dis- 
charged, and the judge had been much worried that day 
trying to wait on himself. His thoughts had turned in 
the waning evening light to his home, from which the 
light had faded for all time, and his heart softened. 

The old lawyer had looked Ben over too, and been 
satisfied. Something about him had called up tender 
recollections of his little office at the old Court-house 
before he became a successful lawyer and a celebrated 
judge, and when his best friend was the old drunken 
negro who waited on him, “ cleaned up” (?) his room, 
and was his principal client and most sympathetic friend 
and counselor in his long love-affair with his sweetheart, 
the old colonel’s brown-eyed daughter. He had just 
been dreaming of her, first as she wore his first violets, 
and then as she lay for the last time, with her head 
pillowed in his roses, and her white, slender hands, 
whiter than ever, clasped over his last violets on her 
quiet breast. He had recalled all the sweet difficulties 
in winning her; his falling back into dissipation, his 
picking himself up again, and again his failure; and 
then the lonely evening when he had sat in front of the 
dying fire, sad, despairing, and had wondered if life were 
worth holding; then old William, slipping in. 

He recalled the old man’s keen look at him as he sat 
before the fire with his pistol half hidden under the 
papers on his desk, and his sudden breaking of the 
silence with: “ Don’t you give her up, Marse Johnny; 
don’t you nuver give her up. Ef she’s wuth havin’ she’s 
wuth fightin’ for; an’ ef she say No, she jes beginnin’ 
to mean Yes. Don’t you give her up.” 

And he had not given her up, and she had called him 
from the dead and had made him. He would not have 
given the right to put those violets in her calm hands 
for a long life cf unbroken happiness with any one else. 
So, when the door opened quietly, and Uncle Ben, in 
his clean shirt, time-browned coat, and patched breeches, 
stepped in, it was an auspicious moment for him. 

“Where did you come from ?” he asked him. 

“From old Charlotte, suh; I used to ’longst to 
de Bruces, suh.” 

* Can you clean up ?” 

He laughed a spontaneous, jolly laugh. “Kin I clean 
up? Dat’s what I come here to do. Jinny ken, too.” 
“Can you read ?” 

“ Well, nor, suh, not edzactly.” 





“ Do you get drunk ?” 

“ Yes, sir, sometimes ”—cheerfully. ‘ Not so often. 
I ain’t got nuttin to git de whiskey. But ef I’s drunk, 
Jinny cleans up.” ‘“ Who is Jinny ?” 

*‘ She’s my wife.” 

‘‘ What sort of a woman is she ?” 

“‘ She’s a black woman. Oh!—she’s a good sort 0’ 
ooman—a toler’ble good sort 0’ ooman, ef you know 
how to git ‘long wid her. Sort o’ raspy sometimes, like 
urr wimmens, but I kin manage her. You kin try us. 
Ef you don’t like us we ken go. We ain’t got no root 
to we foots.” 

“You'll do. I'll try you,” said the judge; and from 
that time Uncle Ben became the custodian of the offices. 
He was a treasure. As he had truly said, he got drunk 
sometimes, but when he did, Jinny took his place and 
cleaned up. Her temper was, as he had said, certainly 
“raspy.” Even flattery must have admitted this, and 
Uncle Ben wore a bandage or plaster on some part of 
his head a considerable part of his time; but no one 
ever heard him complain. ‘ Jinny jes been kind o’ easin’ 
her mine,” he said, in answer to questions. 

At length it culminated; one night Jinny went to 
work on him with a flat-iron to such good purpose that 
first a policeman came in, and then a doctor had to be 
called to bring him to, and Jinny was arrested. 

Next morning, when Jinny was sent on to the grand 
jury for striking with intent to maim, disfigure, disable, 
and kill, Ben was a trifle triumphant. When the justice 
announced his decision, he rose, and shaking his long 
finger at her, exclaimed, “‘ Aye, aye, what I tell you ?” 

When the police court closed he went up to his wife, 
and said, in a commanding tone; “ Now come ’long 
home wid me an’ ’have yourself. I'll teach you to sling 
flat-iron at folks’ head! ” 

The officer announced, however, Jinny would have to 
go to jail—the case had passed beyond his jurisdiction. 
She had been “ sent to the grand jury.” 

Ben’s countenance fell. ‘“ Got to go to jail!” he re- 
peated, mechanically, in a dazed kind of way. ‘Got 
to go to jail!” Then the prisoners were taken down to 
the jail. He followed behind the line of stragglers, and 
he sat on a stone outside the iron door nearly all day. 

That afternoon he spent in the judge’s office. The 
grand jury was in session, and next day “a true bill” 
was found against Jinny Williamson for an attempt to 
maim, disfigure, disable, and kill—a felony. The same 
day her case was called, the first on the docket. 

She had good counsel. She could have had every 
lawyer in the building had she wanted them, so effi- 
ciently had old Ben polled the bar. But the case was a 
dead open-and-shut one. Unhappily, the judge was ill 
with gout. The Commonwealth called Ben, first man, 
and he told simply the same story he had told at the 
police court and to the grand jury. Jinny had always 
had a vicious temper, and had often exercised it toward 
him. That evening she had gone rather far, and finally 
he had attempted to remonstrate with her, had “tapped 
her with his open hand,” and she had pounded his head 
with the flat-iron. 
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The officer was called, and corroborated the story. 
The surgeon pronounced the wound one which came 
near being very serious ; but for Uncle Ben’s exception- 
ally hard head, the skull would have been fractured ; as 
it was, only the outer plate of the frontal bone was 
broken. Ben had evidently told his story unwillingly. 
The jury was solemn. Earnest if short speeches were 
made. The judge gave a strong instruction upon the 
evil of women being lawless and murderous, and the 
jury retired. ‘The counsel leaned over and told Ben he 
thought they had lost the case, and the jury would 
probably send his wife up for at least a year. 

Ben said nothing. He only looked once at Jinny 
sitting sullen and lowering in the prisoner’s box beside 
a thief. Then, after a while, he got up and went out, 
and a minute later slipped in again at the door side- 
ways, and making his way over to her, put an orange— 
not a very large or fresh one—into her lap. She did 
not look at him. 

The appearance of the jury filing in glum and im- 
portant sent him to his seat. The clerk called the 
names and asked, “Gentlemen of the jury, have you 
agreed on a verdict?” The consumptive-looking fore- 
man bowed and handed in the indictment, amid a sud- 
den silence, and the clerk read, slowly, “ We, the jury, 
find the prisoner guilty,” etc., “‘ and sentence her to con- 
finement in the penitentiary for two years.” 

Neither Jinny nor Ben stirred, nor did the counsel. 
The judge, in a voice slightly troubled, said he would 
pronounce sentence at once, and asked the prisoner if 
she had anything she wished to say. 

She rocked a little and glanced shyly over towards 
Ben with a sort of appealing look—her first—; said 
nothing, looked down again, and turned her orange over 
in herlap. ‘Stand up,” said the judge; and she stood up. 

Just then Ben stood up too, and making his way over 
to her, said, “ Jedge, ken I say a wud ?” 

“Why—ah—yes,” said the judge. “It is very un- 
usual, but go on.” He sat back in his arm-chair. 

“Well, gent’mens,” began Ben, “I jes wants to say” 
(he paused, and took in the entire court-room in the 
sweep of his glance)—“I jes wants to say that I don’t 
think you ought to do Jinny dat a-way. Y’all ain’t got 
nuttin ’t all ’ginst Jinny. She ain’ do nuttin to you all 
—nuttin ’t all. She’s my wife, an’ what she done she 
done tome. Ef I kin stan’ it, y’all ought to be able to, 
dat’s sho’. Now hit’s dis a-way. Y’all is married gent’- 
men’, an’ yo’ knows jes how ’tis. Yo’ knows some- 
times a ooman gits de debil in her. I done know 
Jinny ever sence she wuz a little gal at home in de 
country. I done know how mean she is. I done know 
all dat, an’ I done marry her ’cuz she suit me. I had 
plenty o’ urr gals I could ’a’ marry, but I ain’t want dem. 
I want Jinny, an’ I pester her tell she had me. 

“Well, she meaner eben ’n I think she ’us; but dat 
ain’ nuttin: I satisfoed wid her, an’ dat’s ’nough. Y’all 
don’ know how mean she is. She mean as a narrer- 
faced mule. She kick an’ she fight an’ she quoil tell 
some times I hardly ken stay in muh house; but dat ain’ 
nuttin. I stay dyah, an’ when she git thoo I right dyah 
jes same as befo’, an’ I know den I gwine have a good 
supper, an’ I ain’ got to pester my mine ’bout nuttin. 
Y’all done been all ‘long dyah, ’cuz y’all is married gent’- 
mens. Well, dat’s de way ’twuz turr night. Jinny been 
good so long, 1 feared she got some’n de matter wid 
her, an’ I kind o’ git oneasy, an’ sort o’ poke her up. 
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But she ain’t; she all right. Iso glad to find her dat 
way, I sort o’ uppish, an’ when she hit me I slapped her. 
I didn’ mean to hu’t her; I jes hit her a little tap side 
her head, so, an’ she went all to pieces in a minute. I 
done hurt her feelin’s. Y’all know how ’tis yo’self. 
Wimmen’s got mighty cu’ious feelin’s, ain’ like chillern’s 
nor men’s. Ef you slap ’em, dey goes dat a-way. Dey 
gits aggervated, an’ den dey got to ease dee mine. 

“Well, Jinny she got mighty big mine, an’ when she 
dat a-way it tecks right smart to ease it—to smoove it. 
Fust she done try broom, den cheer, den shovel, den 
skillet ; but ain’ none o’ dem able to ease her, an’ den 
she got to try de flat-iron. She got to do it. Y’all knows 
how ’tis. Ef wimmen’s got to do anything dey got to 
do it, an’ dat’s all. Flat-iron don’ hu’t none. I ain’ 
eben feel it. Hit jes knock me out muh head little 
while, an’ I jes good as I wus befo’. When I come to 
I fine dee done ’rest Jinny. Dat’s what hu’t me. Jinny 
done been easin’ her mine all dese years, an’ we ain’ 
muver had no trouble befo’: An’ now y’all say she got 
to go to de pen’tentia’y. How'd y’all like somebody to 
sen’ you’ wife to pen’tentia’ry when she jes easin’ her 
mine? I ax you dat. How she gwine ease her mine 
dyah ? I ax you dat. I know y’all gwine sen’ her dyah, 
gent’mens, ’cuz you done say youis. I know you is, 
an’ I ain’ got nuttin to say "bout it, not a wud; but ail 
I ax yo is to le’ me go dyah too. 

* Jinny got six chillern—tittle chillern—dis las’ crap ; 
she didn’ hab none some sevrul years, an’ den she had 
six. I gwine bring ’em all right up heah to y’all to teck 
keer on, ’cuz I gwine with her—ef you le’ me. I kyarn 
stan’ it dyah by myself. I leetle mo’ went ’stracted last 
night. Y’all kin have ’em, ’cuz y’all ken teck keer on 
‘em, an’ I kyan’t. I would jes like you to let her go 
home for a leetle while ’fo’ yo’ sen’ her up, I jes would 
like dat. She got a right new baby dyah squealin’ for 
her dis minute, an’ I mighty feared hit gwine to die 
widout her, an’ dat ‘Il be right hard ’pon Jinny. She 
ain’ never los’ but byah one, an’ I had right smart 
trouble wid her ’bout dat. She sort o’ out her head arter 
dat some sevrul months, till she got right agin. I git 
‘long toler’ble well wid de urr chillerns, but I ain’ able 
to nuss dat new one, an’ she squeal all night. I gota 
ooman to come dyah an’ look arter it, but she say she 
want Jinny an’ I think Jinny want her—I think she do. 
Jes let her go dyah a little while. Dat’s all I want.” 

He sat down. 

A glance at Jinny proved his assertion. Her eyes 
were shut fast, and with her arms tightly folded across her 
ample bosom, she was rocking gently from side to side. 
Two tears stood gleaming on her black cheeks. 

The counsel glanced up at the judge, whose face 
wore a look of deep perplexity, and then at the jury. 
“T would like to poll the jury,” he said. 

The clerk read the verdict over, and called the first 
name. ‘Is that your verdict?” 

The juror arose. “ Well, judge, I thought it was; 
but” (he looked down at his fellows) “I think if I could, 
I would like to talk to one or two of the other jurors a 
minute, if it is not too late. My wife’s got a new baby 
at home herself that squealed a little last night, and 
I'd like to go back to the room and think about it.” 

“Sheriff, take the jury back,” said the judge, firmly. 

In a few minutes they returned, and the verdict 
read: ‘“ We, the jury, all married men, find the pris- 
oner guilty of only easing her mind.” 





MATTERS MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, DRAMATIC 





Famous Stage Deaths London Sun 


‘** They say he made a good end!” Poor Ophelia’s 
proudly pathetic reference to her father’s taking-off 
might well provide an acceptable epitaph for the trage- 
dian whose business, like that of the Apostle, is to “ die 
daily.” The achievement of a novel and original death- 
scene is the mest cherished aim of every serious actor. 
A mad scene—such as that of Ophelia herself—is at- 
tractive enough from the player’s point of view; nor is 
it fair to dismiss all the published records of professional 
visits to Bedlam and Colney Hatch as mere mendacious 
developments of the puff preliminary. But it is upon 
their deaths that the tragic actor and actress rest their 
chief hope of living for a time in the public memory. 
Among the wondrous memories of all Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s London seasons, crowded as they have been with 
inspired creations both of tragedy and comedy, what 
impression remains equaling those of the terribly stormy 
and lurid death in La Tosca, in Cleopatra, and—perhaps 
the grimmest of all—of the hollow, horrible cough that 
shakes the wasted frame of the dying Lady of the 
Camellias ? Another Marguerite Gauthier has died for 
London playgoers not such a long time ago. No con- 
sumptive cough racked and shattered this Italian Mar- 
guerite; it was but a quiet, gentle fading from life, 
without effort, without artifice, like all the work of this 
extraordinary actress. But the pathos, the pity of it! 
Who that saw Eleonora Duse has forgotten the spell of 
that wonderful passing away, the more wonderful in 
that it conquered by deliberately setting all the tricks of 
the actor’s art at defiance ? 

Italy sent us once another great artist in death ; but 
the death that Tommaso Salvini gave us in Othello was 
a trifle too realistic—too southern, we said—for our 
insular taste, and we raised a controversy about it, and 
called it horrible. But, horrible or not, it was a noble 
piece of work, daringly conceived and magnificently 
carried out. At the words, ‘I took by the throat the 
circumcised dog and smote him—thus!” Salvini’s 
Moor, instead of stabbing himself in accordance with 
the stage directions, drew forth a murderous Damascene 
scimitar, and deliberately cut his throat. I well remem- 
ber the shudder that passed through the house on the 
night of the actor’s first appearance in London as he 
fell upon the stage with an awful gurgle in the throat, 
and dragged himself to the bedside of the murdered 
Desdemona. For this bold departure Salvini was at- 
tacked on two sides—by those who protested against 
the horror of the scene, and, more fiercely still, by the 
devotees of Shakesperean tradition. ‘The actor defended 
himself on the ground that the method of suicide 
adopted by his Othello was consistent with the under- 
lying savagery of the Moor’s nature, brought to the sur- 
face by the preceding events of the tragedy. 

Of our own distinguished players, he who is by uni- 
versal consent the chief has presented us with a series 
of deaths more numerous and varied than those associ- 
ated with the record of any other actor of our time. 
Mr. Irving’s experience of stage mortality is as extensive 
and peculiar as the elder Weller’s acquaintance with the 
capital, for there are few kinds of end, violent or other- 
wise, to which he has not been brought some time or 


other on the Lyceum stage. The faithful Irvingite 
cherishes the memory of them all. Eugene Aram, 
dying of a guilty conscience in the village churchyard 
as the sun rises and the morning hymn steals up from 
the little church beyond; murderous Macbeth, biting at 
the sword of the victorious Thane of Fife in his death 
agony; dream-haunted Mathias starting from his awful 
sleep and dashing among the happy wedding party with 
the startled cry, “Take the rope from my neck!” the 
calm, pale, martyr-priest commending his soul to God 
at the foot of the altar of Canterbury Cathedral; the 
aged, distraught king babbling to the cord that has 
pressed out his daughter’s life—these and a dozen other 
splendidly powerful and impressive deaths have their 
places in the storehouse of memories that will one day 
make the Irving enthusiast such an unspeakable terror 
to the playgoer of a new generation. But there is one 
of the series that stands clearly ovt before the rest, one 
that will be quoted and recalled when the name and 
genius of this remarkable actor have passed into dra- 
matic history. Who that ever witnessed it can forget the 
ghastly figure of the dying Louis XI. as he slowly rises 
from his long trance, and lays that long corpse-like 
hand upon the Dauphin’s shoulder—the horrible efforts 
to rally and wield the sceptre of authority once more, 
and the final collapse and fall forward, with the gray 
head bent beneath the body in the agony of death? 
The stage has never witnessed a more enthralling, a 
more awful final scene than this. In the great actor’s 
long death gallery, it is the acknowledged masterpiece. 
There are two other deaths—one supremely terrible, 
the other supremely pathetic—that playgoers by no 
means even middle-aged have good cause to remember. 
Even at this interval of time, the death-throes of Charles 
Warner’s Coupeau in the English version of L’Assom- 
moir cannot be recalled without a shudder. The last 
ravings of the awful drink-madness are almost too terri- 
ble for a theatre, but the scene was a genuine triumph 
for an actor who, curiously enough, has never since 
risen to an equal height of tragic power. The second 
memory is of the beautiful Adelaide Neilson, whose 
Juliet death-scene worthily: completed an embodiment 
of the love-lorn Veronese maiden that has since found 
no equal upon our stage. Having stabbed herself to 
the heart with the dead Romeo’s dagger, this most beau- 
tiful, most tender, and most passionate of Juliets sank 
upon the ground at some distance from her lover’s body. 
Then, slowly, painfully, almost imperceptibly, she glided 
across the intervening space, raised the lifeless arm of 
Romeo, placed it tenderly round her neck, and nestled 
down upon his dead bedy with a parting sigh of infinite 
contentment. We were never quite sure of the moment 
the curtain fell, for there was a mist before our eyes. 





Living Pictures 

When the curtain falls on the second act of the bur- 
lesque playing now at the Garden Theatre, there are 
several very busy moments which are liable to prove 
bewildering to the stranger who finds his way onto the 
stage. The first sight which greets his eyes will be the 
view of Broadway at Twenty-third street, which has 
done service as a background during the preceding act. 
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He will see the scene, with its familiar buildings, disap- 
pear into some mysterious space above the stage and 
the maroon plush curtains be slowly lowered from 
the locality to which the scenery has passed only a few 
seconds before. When these have touched the stage 
there comes, still from the upper region, some more 
maroon velvet, which falls into place on each side of 
the curtains in the centre. The stage now shows to the 
spectator a blunt triangle of the colored velvet drapery. 
When a golden frame against a background of more 
plush slips down from the flies, the preparation for wha 
the public is to see of the Kilanyi living pictures is com- 
plete. But it is that part which the public does not 
see that requires the quickest and the hardest work. 
There are twenty-two pictures to be shown, and only 
eighteen minutes in which to show them, with only a 
short overture preceding the exhibition of the pictures 
to give the stage hands time in which to prepare the 
apparatus. But the small army of workmen move 
quickly, and before the overture is finished the stand on 
which the pictures are shown has been rolled down on 
the runners laid for it at the back of the stage and put 
into place, so that the background of the pictures is 
closely surrounded by the gilded frame. 

The moment the curtain falls on the second act of 
the play, there commences a procession from the dress- 
ing-rooms of the women who are to pose in the pictures. 
A long table is placed at one side of the stage, and that 
corner immediately becomes an impromptu studio. 
Flowers, crowns, pieces of gauze, chalk and cosmetics, 
are scattered over the table, and about it cluster the 
women who figure in the tableaux. They appear from 
the dressing-rooms in various conditions. Over the 
flesh-colored stockinet that covers them there may be a 
shawl or a piece of the gauze, but if the night be warm 
there is not likely to be anything beyond the covering 
in which they are seen by the audience. Several of the 
girls appear in so many different pictures that there is 
no time between the tableaux for anything more than a 
hurried change of costume. This does not take as long 
as one might think. It never amounts to much more 
than taking off a wreath and putting on a pair of wings, 
or some other such change. But the arrangements of 
the apparatus are such that while one of the pictures is 
on view, the others are getting into place. The details 
of the plan are Kilanyi’s invention. The revolving 
table on which the figures are posed enables one group 
to be put in readiness while another is in view of the 
audience. When the platform on which the pictures are 
shown has been rolled into place behind the gilded frame, 
a model steps into one of the four spaces into which 
it is divided. When she is in position, or nearly so, the 
platform turns, bringing her within the frame. Then 
the girls who have climbed into the next space, or been 
lifted into it, are busy getting themselves into position. 
As the platform turns away from the stage, the girls 
jump down, and, dodging behind the apparatus, find 
their way around to the table in the corner. 

When the writer saw the pictures the first was the 
Venus di Medici. It represented a statue, and the 
model was a young woman named Gaab, who had 
done all the statuary posing for the Kilanyi troupe 
since the pictures were first given. She was one of 
the first to wander onto the stage covered with white 
tights and shirt. After she had fitted on her head, over 
the close white covering that she wore, a papier maché 


moulding of the headdress worn by the Venus, the young 
woman looked into a mirror, found everything all right, 
and climbed up into her place against the black back- 
ground on the revolving platform. The overture had 
ceased, and the audience was waiting for the first pic- 
ture. The model was moved into place and started to 
assume the familiar attitude of the statue. It was a 
preparation that required only a moment. After the 
first pose the hands were only a little changed, the leg 
moved slightly, and the direction of the eyes varied but 
a little. But an instant before the curtains were parted 
the Venus yawned. It was an irrepressible one that 
sent her head backward and stretched her mouth until 
the audience, had the curtains parted at that moment, 
would have seen nothing but the tip of Venus’s nose. 
But the crisis passed quickly, and before the audience 
caught sight of the statue Venus had recovered her 
equanimity. Almost as soon as the first picture was 
shown the second group was ready. The two girls 
posing in the picture The Daughter of the Sheik had 
climbed up onto the platform. Rather, one of them 
had climbed, and the other, with her 130 pounds cov- 
ered only by the silk tights and gauze drapery, had been 
lifted by one of the stage hands as though she were a 
pillow. While she was gently coaxing the tights into 
convenient creases, Nydia in the space behind her was 
in readiness to be whirled around into the golden frame 
when her turn should come. When The Daughter of 
the Sheik had been seen and applauded, she was 
moved on to clamber down from the platform to the 
stage, and the same revolution of the platform put 
Nydia in view of the audience. Then Sappho, with 
her satin train and incroyable hat, stood ready to follow. 
By means of Kilyani’s invention the pictures followed 
each rapidly, with no longer interval of time between 
them than the few seconds needed to draw the apparatus 
back from the frame, revolve it until the following group 
was in view, and then move it down close to the frame 
once more. This last is an American improvement on 
the Kilanyi patent, having been invented by Fred Dor- 
rington, the stage carpenter of the theatre. The Cupid 
and Psyche and The Double Star are two of the pic- 
tures in which the figures appear to be suspended in air. 
It is accomplished by means of an invention of which 
Kilanyi carefully guards the secret. 

If the impromptu dressing-room which occupies the 
corner of the stage could be shown to the public, it 
would rival the pictures in the interest of the audience. 
From the first to the last of the pictures it is surrounded 
by a group of the women, draping themselves in flowers 
or gauze, touching up spots on which the “ make-up ” 
has disappeared, arranging their wigs, and getting them- 
selves into condi*ion for the tableaux that are to come. 
All the changes of costume start from the suits of silk 
fleshings. It is not necessary for a woman who poses 
with the heavy chalk on her face to have any greater 
beauty than regular and prominent features give to the 
face. With figure, however, it is a different matter. In 
the colored pictures the small points of the figure must 
be very carefully considered. A physique may be fault- 
less save for a long elbow, which may catch the light 
and make the picture ridiculous. An ankle bone may 
have as disastrous an effect. ‘The lighting of the pic- 
tures is entirely from the top, and it requires very deli- 
cate posing and adjustment of the figures to prevent 
shadows. The backgrounds are a matter of great diffi- 
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culty, because the figures must be kept near the frame, 
and the background must not be more than a few inches 
from the figure, the perspective being at the same time 
necessarily kept in mind. ‘To copy a picture by means 
of living figures does not appear at the first glance a 
very serious task. But it is one of greater difficulty 
than at first appears. The models rehearse and pose so 
often before the pictures are shown that they usually 
fall into position without apparent difficulty. But they 
are not satisfactory to the eye of their director. They 
must be moved and twisted by Kilanyi until they are so 
managed as to produce the best effect. 

Americans are apt to seize upon any entertainment 
that pleases them with an enthusiasm that is liable to 
exhaust itself within a short time. Perhaps this fate 
will overtake the latest craze sooner than it has the 
others. For the living pictures appeal only to the sense of 
sight; perhaps the only entertainment in some time past 
which has not called other faculties into play. Perhaps 
there is no stronger evidence of the success which these 
living pictures have gained in London than the fact 
that some English writers have begun to take them very 
seriously and to study their beginnings. One of them 
has found out that they date from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and were first elaborately done by the Duke of 
Bedford, Regent of France, who gave them in 1420 to 
commemorate the entry of Henry VI. and Charles V. into 
Paris. They were given at this time on a platform 
about 100 feet long, erected in the Rue de la Clandere, 
opposite the royal palace, and represented by means of 
living figures in bas-relief the scenes of the Passion. 
Some scenes from the Old Testament were afterward 
given, and they seem to have been about as perfect in 
detail as those we are witnessing now. They were in- 
vented originally to furnish some variety in the decora- 
tion of cities for fétes or the entry of royalty. Along 
the regular line which such processions took in Paris 
there were always booths and platforms for the repre- 
sentation of these pictures which would sometimes tell 
a continuous story, and others consist of separate 
groups. The different quarters of the town and the 
corporations furnished these tableaux, and where the 
attitudes were difficult for human figures, the groups 
were helped out by means of wax figures. The 
first of these pictures were done in 1313, and were 
arranged for the entrance of Phillippe le Bel into Paris. 
There were two series, one of them comic and the other 
representing scenes from the life of the Saviour. Sixty 
years later there was another series of tableaux in honor 
of Isabelle of Bavaria after her coronation, and they 
represented religious scenes. There were others in 
1451 in honor of the entry of Henry VI. of England 
when he was crowned King of France at St. Denis. It 
was an allegorical group, representing the sovereign 
wearing the crowns of both England and France. 
When Charles VII. entered Paris in 1437 there were as 
many as nine platforms of living pictures, some of them 
being two stories high. They represented angels hold- 
ing the arms of France, St. John the Baptist surrounded 
by angels, the Resurrection, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, and other religious scenes. These tableaux were 
not without their nudities, which formed, however, a 
smaller proportion of the pictures than they do to-day. 
More similar to our modern methods of showing the 
pictures was the one devised at Rouen in 1485. The 
town had ordered Sieur Pinel to prepare a series of 
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tableaux for the occasion, and he built a scaffolding in 
the form of a tabernacle supported by caryatides, closed 
by means of a curtain. Each time the curtain was 
raised a new picture was very quickly shown. This 


was done by subtle means, which from description was 
not less complicated than that of Herr Kilanyi. 





Anachronism in Art Public Opinion 

For some years past a very strange proceeding has 
attracted attention and provoked discussion among 
those who follow the zsthetic movement in France and 
abroad. That spectacle, at once archaic and novel, 
displeasing and attracting, which irritates our taste, 
shocks our erudition, scandalizes our religion, but excites 
our curiosity and sharpens our analytic sense, is that 
which accommodates the scenes of the New Testament 
to modern life; it is the Christ, leaping over eighteen 
centuries and as many hundred miles, and coming 
among the blouses of our workingmen or the overcoats 
of our capitalists, his somewhat forgotten message. 
Every one remembers at the Salon of 1891 that sinner 
in the dress of the ball-room, prostrate at the feet of 
Christ, surrounded by Parisian notabilities in the guise 
of Pharisees, drinking their coffee. A little later, a 
Magdalene in Finland costume weeps in recognizing 
the Christ on the borders of a polar lake. What bizarre 
ideas have the painters of to-day! One cries, and to 
dissipate the impression of an anachronism so violent, 
leaves the Champ-de-Mars and directs his steps to the 
Louvre, hoping to find there the mute protest of the old 
masters, so wise, so thoughtful, so religious, against the 
loud eccentricities of our contemporaries. But behold, 
at the first glance, the anachronism which one believed 
would be missing, appears triumphant. That Magdalene 
of Memling is dressed in the Flemish mode of the fif- 
teenth century; the Pilgrims of Emmaus have the forms 
of the Hollanders, etc. Anachronism in art, far from 
being a new movement, is then only the resumption of 
a constant tradition among the grand masters of relig- 
ious painting; and it is rather respect for historic truth, 
local color, which we should call exceptional. 

Mr. Collingwood applauds an anachronism in the 
Christ Blessing Little Children in the National Gallery. 
“The artist does not expect,” he says, “that you will 
suppose that to be a portrait of the Saviour placing his 
hands on the heads of the little boys and girls of Hol- 
land, but he wishes to keep you from falling into the 
error of supposing that all this is only a dream of the 
past forever fled; for behold he is with you always.” 
This explains the pious significance of anachronism. If 
Christ is among us, why represent him as among the 
people of Galilee? As to Christ himself, why demand 
of those with whom he formerly lived what costume he 
wore, what language he spoke? ‘ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead ?” Rather listen to that mendi- 
cant at your gate, and be careful that he be not the con- 
cealed God. That which has shocked believers, and 
also Christians at heart, is not the plastic modernness of 
the exhibitions: it is the modernness of the sentiments 
expressed by the authors. It is the recognition in the 
saints, in the Virgin, in the Christ even, of the contra- 
dictions and doubts of the skeptical and blasé dilet- 
tantes who have read Strauss and Schopenhauer, and of 
those attempters of religious emotions, who, wearying of 
materialism, create a god after their own image, and 
lend to him all the weaknesses which they feel. 














TOLD ON THE TRAIN: THE BRAKEMAN AT CHURCH 


By Rosert J. BuRDETT 





The recent death of Robert J. Burdett, known and loved as 
‘*The Burlington Hawkeye Man,” justifics and gives opportu- 
nity for the republication of this clever bit of sketch work, one 
of his most popular humorous contributions. 


To me comes the brakeman, and seating himself on 
the arm of the seat says: 

“*T went to church yesterday.” 

“Ves?” I said, with that interested inflection that 
asks for more. ‘ And what church did you attend ?” 

“Which do you guess ?” he asked. 

“Some union mission church ?” I hazarded. 

““ Naw,” he said, “‘ I don’t like to run on these branch 
roads very much. I don’t often go to church, and when 
I do, I want to run on the main line, where your run is 
regular and you go on a schedule time and don’t have 
to wait on connections. I don’t like to run on a branch. 
Good enough, but I don’t like it.” 

** Episcopal?” I guessed. 

‘“‘ Limited Express,” he said; “all palace cars and $2 
extra for a seat; fast time, and only stop at big stations. 
Nice line, but too exhaustive for a brakeman. All train 
men in uniform, conductor’s punch and lantern silver- 
plated, and no train boys allowed. Then the passen- 
gers are allowed to talk back at the conductor; and it 
makes them too free and easy. No, I couldn’t stand 
the palace cars. Rich road, though. Don’t often hear 
of a receiver being appointed for that line. Some 
mighty nice people travel on it, too.” 

‘“‘ Universalist ?” I suggested. 

“ Broad-gauge,” said the brakeman, “does too much 
complimentary business. Everybody travels on a pass. 
Conductor doesn’t get a fare once in fifty miles. Stops 
at all flag-stations, and won't run into anything but a 
union depot. No smoking-car on the train. Train 
orders are vague though, and the train men don’t get 
along well with the passengers. No, I don’t go to the 
Universalist, though I know some awfully good men 
who run on that road.” 

“ Presbyterian ?” I asked. 

“‘ Narrow-gauge, eh?” said the brakeman, “pretty 
track, straight as a rule; tunnel right through a moun- 
tain rather than go round it; spirit-level grade; passen- 
gers have to show their tickets before they get on the 
train. Mighty strict road, but the cars are a little narrow ; 
have to sit one in a seat and no room in the aisle to 
dance. ‘Then there’s no stop-over tickets allowed; got 
to go straight through to the station you’re ticketed for, 
or you can’t get on at all. When the car’s full no extra 
coaches; cars built at the shops to hold just so many 
and nobody else allowed on. But you don’t often hear 
of an accident on that road. It’s run up to the rules.” 

“ Maybe you joined the Free-Thinkers ? ” I said. 

“Scrub road,” said the brakeman; “ dirt road-bed 
and no ballast; no time card and no train despatcher. 
All trains run wild and every engineer makes his own 
time, just as he pleases. Smoke if you want to; kind 
of go-as-you-please road. ‘Too many side-tracks, and 
every switch wide open all the time, with the switchman 
sound asleep and the target lamp dead out. Get on as 
you please and get off when you want to. Don’t have 
to show your tickets, and the conductor isn’t expected 
to do anything but amuse the passengers. No, sir, I 


I don’t 


was offered a pass, but I don’t like the line. 
like to travel on a line that has no terminus. Do you 
know, sir, I asked a division superintendent where that 
road run to, and he said he hoped to die if he knew. 
I asked a conductor who he got his orders from, and 
he said he didn’t take orders from any living man ordead 
ghost. And when I asked the engineer who he got 
his orders from, he said he’d like to see anybody give 
him orders, he’d run that train to suit himself or he’d 
run it into the ditch. Now you see, sir, I’m a railroad 
man, and I don’t care to run on a road that has no time, 
makes no connections, runs nowhere and has no Super- 
intendent. It may be all right, but I’ve railroaded too 
long to understand it.” 

“ Did you try the Methodist ?” I said. 

“* Now you're shouting,” he said with some enthusiasm. 
“Nice road, eh? Fast time and plenty of passengers. 
Engines carry a power of steam and don’t you forget it; 
steam gauge shows a hundred and enough all the time. 
Lively road; when the conductor shouts ‘ all aboard,’ 
you can hear him to the next station. Good, whole- 
souled, companionable conductors; ain’t a road in the 
country where the passengers feel more at home. No 
passes; every passenger pays full traffic rates for his 
ticket. Wesleyan house airbrake on all trains, too; 
pretty safe road, but I didn’t ride over it yesterday.” 

“* Maybe you went to the Congregational church ?” 

‘** Popular road,” said the brakeman; “an old road, 
too; one of the very oldest inthis country. Good road 
bed and comfortable: cars. Well managed road, too; 
directors don’t interfere with division superintendents 
and train orders. Road’s mighty popular, but it’s pretty 
independent, too. See, didn’t one of the division super- 
intendents down East discontinue one of the oldest sta- 
tions on this line two or three years ago? But it’s 
a mighty pleasant road to travel on. Always has such 
a splendid class of passengers.” 

“ Perhaps you tried the Baptist?” I guessed. 

“ Ah, ha!” said the brakeman; “ she’s a daisy, isn’t 
she! river road; beautiful curves; sweep around any- 
thing to keep close to the river. Takes a heap of water 
to run it through; double tanks at every station, and 
there isn’t an engine in the shops that can pull a pound 
or run a mile in less than two gauges. But it runs 
through a lovely country; these river roads always do; 
river on one side and hills on the other, and it’s a 
steady climb up the grade all the way till the run 
ends where the fountain-head of the river begins. 
Yes, sir, Ill take the river road every time for a lovely 
trip, sure connections and good time, and no prairie 
dust blowing in at the windows. And yesterday when 
the conductor came around for the tickets with a lit- 
tle basket punch, I didn’t ask him to pass me, but I 
paid my fare like a little man—twenty-five cents for an 
hour’s run and a little concert by the passengers 
throwed in. I tell you, Pilgrim, you take the river 
road when you want P 

But just here the long whistle from the engine an- 
nounced a station, and the brakeman hurried to the door 
shouting: “Zionsville! Zionsville! This train makes 
no stops between here and Indianapolis! ” 
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Freaks of Memory........ Psychologic Lapses........ Gentleman's Magazine 

The most curious incidents connected with memory 
are, of course, its entire lapse; and such cases are not 
by any means so infrequent as is generally supposed. A 
young man, about thirty years of age, called at the police 
barracks in Melbourne and demanded to be informed 
as to his own identity. At first it was thought that the 
man was a lunatic ; but it soon became evident that his 
statement as to his memory having failed him was per- 
fectly genuine. He was taken into custody and kept in 
Melbourne jail, where he was the object of much at- 
tention and curiosity on the part of physicians and 
warders. One morning he was observed listening in- 
tently to the singing. He was questioned about it, and 
said, “‘I seem to have heard that before somewhere. 
What is it?” He did not understand when told it was 
music, but at the close of the service Dr. Shields took 
him up to the organ, and having shown him that the 
sounds he had heard were produced by fingering the 
keys, seated him in front of the instrument. The man 
struck several notes unintelligibly, and then a chord or 
two in harmony, and in an instant, with a look of pleas- 
ure, he commenced a selection from The Creation, 
which he played correctly, and well. He used the 
stops, and showed that he was familiar with the instru- 
ment, and in this way gradually recovered his memory. 

Some of the instances of alcoholic trance, involving 
loss of memory, cited by Dr. Usher, are so marvellous, 
as almost to transcend belief. Thus, we have the case 
of a man, a moderate wine-drinker, who, to drive away 
a fit of the “blues,” one day drank some champagne, 
and felt much better. From this moment his memory 
became confused, and when a couple of weeks later he 
recovered, he found he had married a French lady and 
was on his bridal trip! Except that during the whole 
of this time he drank steadily of champagne and showed 
a tendency to fall asleep whenever his surroundings be- 
came dull, nothing unusual was noticed in his behavior, 
yet of the marriage itself, or of the events connected 
with it, he professed afterwards to have no memory 
whatever, an assertion which was confirmed by sub- 
sequent occurrences. ‘This is but one of many similar 
instances, and it is probable that many crimes for 
which the law has meted out its punishment may have 
been committed in such a trance-like condition. 

In a Roman Catholic town in Germany a young 
woman who could neither read nor write was seized 
with a fever, and was declared by the priests to be pos- 
sessed of a devil, because she was heard talking Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew. Whole sheets of her ravings were 
written out, and were found to consist of sentences in- 
telligible in themselves, but having no connection with 
one another. Of her Hebrew sayings only one or two 
could be traced to the Bible, and most seemed to be in 
the Rabbinical dialect. Anything like a trick was out 
of the question, for the woman was a simple creature, 
and there was no doubt about the fever. It was long 
before any explanation, save the absurd one of demon- 
iacal possession, could be obtained. At last the mystery 
was solved by a physician to whom it occurred to trace 
the girl’s history, and who, after much trouble, discov- 
ered that, at the age of nine, she had been charitably 








adopted by an old Protestant pastor, a great Hebrew 
scholar, in whose house she lived till his death. On further 
inquiry it appeared that it had been the old man’s cus- 
tom for years to walk up and down a passage of his 
house, into which the kitchen opened, and to read to 
himself with a loud voice out of his books. ‘The vol- 
umes were ransacked, and among them were found 
several of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and a collection 
of Rabbinical writings. In these works so many of the 
passages taken down at the young woman’s bedside 
were identified that no reasonable doubt could exist as 
to their source. Then there is the strange story of how 
Sir Walter Scott producing The Bride of Lammer- 
moor during illness, was afterwards found to have for- 
gotten entirely what he had thus created. According 
to James Ballantyne, “‘ The book was written and pub- 
lished before Mr. Scott was able to rise from his bed; 
and he assured me, when it was first put into his hands 
in a complete shape, that he did not recollect a single 
incident, character, or conversation it contained. The 
original incidents of the story, which he had known 
from boyhood, he still remembered; but he knew no 
more about the story he had written than he did before 
he began to write or even think about writing it.” 





Oriental Mysteries....Strange Powers of Communication...New York Tribune 

Considering the enlightenment and the spirit of 
scientific research which distinguish the civilized Occi- 
dent of the present day, it is astonishing that so very 
little should have been accomplished toward the unrav- 
elling of the mysteries of the Orient. The ignorance 
of the West in this respect is brought home to us just 
now with peculiar force by the total inability of the 
British authorities of India to account for the daubing 
of the mango trees throughout a vast portion of Hindo- 
stan, with patches of clay mingled with cow or buffalo 
hair. Notwithstanding all the efforts that have been 
made, it has been found impossible to discover the per- 
petrators of this species of plastering, which has been 
effected with the most astounding secrecy and rapidity. 
Mango trees extending over an area of hundreds of 
square miles have been thus marked during the course 
of asingle night. ‘That it constitutes some secret signal 
or conveys some hidden message even the most erudite 
students of Indian lore and history are prepared to believe. 
The English recall, not without a shudder, that the terrible 
native revolt of 1857, which literally deluged the Deccan 
in a sea of blood, was immediately preceded by the 
equally mysterious distribution of little unleavened cakes 
—chupatthies they were called among the people of 
India. They were passed around by unknown hands, 
and to this day the Government has been unable to ob- 
tain any clue as to who baked and who disseminated 
them. Equally at sea are the authorities as to the pre- 
cise message which they were intended to convey, al- 
though the simultaneous outbreak of the insurrection 
immediately afterward in various parts of India far dis- 
tant from one another has led to the belief that they 
constituted some kind of an elaborate prearranged 
signal for the great rising. 

Does the tree-smearing embody some similar signal 
for warfare and bloodshed ? That is a question which 
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is now agitating the mind of the Kaiser-i-Hind (the 
native rendering of Queen Victoria’s title of Empress 
of India), of her special advisers and of her people at 
large. While the public press and sentiment in the 
United Kingdom show reluctance to regard the marking 
of the mango trees in the light of a writing on the wall 
in the palace of Belshazzar, yet it is significant that the 
English press in India and all those who are now living 
in Hindostan, or who have resided there in the past, are 
disposed to accord thereto a most ominous interpreta- 
tion. Better than any one else they know the unfor- 
giving and revengeful spirit of the Oriental character, 
and the utter futility of imagining that the memory of 
the sanguinary suppression of the great insurrection of 
forty years ago can ever be effaced from the minds of 
their Indian fellow-subjects of Queen Victoria. There 
are few of them who are not imbued with the convic- 
tion that the population of India is merely biding its 
time to cast off the British yoke, now more than ever 
oppressive since the increase of taxation and the inter- 
ference of the Government with the opium trade. Had 
the English in 1867 contented themselves with merely 
hanging or shooting a number of the rebels by way of 
salutary example, the feeling of bitterness of the natives 
against the British would not be nearly so strong as it 
is. Life is not esteemed highly in Asia where “ lex tali- 
onis” is the principle of all justice and legislation. But 
what the inhabitants of India do resent was the course 
of the English troops in blowing the rebels from the 
guns, thus debarring them, according to Oriental ideas, 
from all chances of life hereafter. I cannot do better 
than to quote a few-lines from a book which has just 
appeared in London. It consists of the diary and rem- 
iniscences of one of the English officers employed in 
suppressing the rising. The extract relates to one of 
these blowing from the gun episodes, and the General 
mentioned is no other than that Sir Henry Havelock 
who was famed as being the most saintly and soft- 
hearted and high-bred gentleman of the English army. 

“The first man led out was a fine-looking young 
Sepoy, with good features and a bold, resolute expres- 
sion. He begged that he might not be bound, but this 
could not be allowed and I had his wrists tied tightly 
each to the upper part of a wheel of the gun. Then I 
depressed the muzzle until it pointed to the pit of the 
stomach, just below the sternum. We put no shot in 
and I had only one gunner, myself standing about ten 
feet to the left rear. The young Sepoy looked undaunt- 
edly at us during the whole process of pinioning ; indeed 
he never flinched fora moment. Then I ordered the 
portfire to be lighted and gave the word, “Fire!” 
There was a considerable recoil from the gun and a 
thick cloud of smoke hung over us. As this cleared 
away we saw two legs lying in front of the gun, but 
no other sign of what had just been a human being and 
a brave man. At this moment, perhaps from six to 
eight seconds after the explosion (and the same thing 
happened on the following occasion), down fell the man’s 
head among us, slightly blackened, but otherwise scarcely 
changed . . . I went over to Havelock to tell him that 
I had carried out his orders. As I jumped across the 
ditch I became aware that I was covered from head to 
foot, at least in front, with minute blackened particles 
of the man’s flesh, some of it sticking in my ears and 
hair. My white silk coat, puggree, belt, etc., were also 
spotted in this sickening manner.” 
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Nor is it only in India that such secret means of com- 
munication exist between people of diverse race and 
language. Throughout Asia there exists a sort of sign 
volapiik which is understood by all natives engaged in 
trade. By means of it they are enabled to conduct 
their commercial negotiations and transactions even 
though one of the parties may hail from the North of 
China and the other from the southernmost portion of 
Arabia. No white man has ever been permitted to 
acquire the art, and what the precise signs are I am un- 
able to state. But in some of those great markets of 
the Orient you can see merchants from the two most 
extreme portions of the Asiatic continent squatting 
gravely face to face with their hands on one another’s 
arms. Not a word is exchanged—it would be useless— 
but concealed under those long sleeves the negotiations 
are in progress, the hands of the one moving up and 
down the arms of the other, each motion conveying its 
meaning. It is a species of Masonic language, and 
under the circumstances it is not astonishing that our 
own Freemasonry should have obtained a strong foot- 
ing in Asia, especially in China, Persia and Egypt. 

Mention of Egypt recalls to mind the fact that, like 
Asia, the Dark Continent possesses means of incredibly 
rapid communication and secret intercourse which have 
hitherto remained enshrouded at any rate as far as Euro- 
peans are concerned, with the most impenetrable mystery. 
When Khartoum fell in 1885, I was in Egypt, and I well 
remember that the Arabs settled in the neighborhood 
of the Pyramids knew all about it, as well as about 
General Gordon’s death, days and days before the 
news reached Cairo by telegraph from the Soudanese 
frontier. Yet Khartoum is thousands of miles distant 
from Cairo and the telegraph wires from the frontier 
were monopolized by the Government. In the same 
way these Arabs had told me twelve months previously 
of the defeat of the Egyptian army under Baker 
Pasha at Tokar, giving me not only the news, 
but also several particulars concerning the rout two 
full days before we received the intelligence from 
the Red Sea coast. In each case they proved 
correct as to date, and it was obvious that the re- 
ports could not possibly have been mere guesswork. 
Yet how had they received the news? It could not 
have been by signal fires, as has been more than once 
suggested to me by way of explanation of the prob- 
lem; for these fires would infallibly have attracted 
the attention of the English and native scouts, and 
besides, the character of the country is unpropitious 
to any such methods. Then, too, no system of signal 
fires, no matter how elaborate and prearranged could 
possibly have conveyed the news so quickly and in such 
detail. The Arabs, therefore, have manifestly some other 
means of rapid communication at their command. One 
is inclined to the presumption that they, like the learned 
Pundits of Northern India, have a knowledge of the 
forces of Nature that are yet hidden from our most 
eminent scientists. I was reading the other day a lec- 
ture delivered by Sir William Preece, the principal elec- 
trician of the British Government, in which he describes 
as an extraordinary and altogether new discovery the 
possibility of telegraphing without wires by means of 
the magnetic currents in earth and water. Is it not 
conceivable that the Arabs of Africa may be acquainted 
with these possibilities and have been applying 
their knowledge of them to the transmission of news? 
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This is, so far as I can see, one of the most plausible 
explanations. ‘There is nothing new under the sun, not 
even concerning electricity; and a theory has even 
now been put forward that the peculiar cylinders dis- 
covered among the ruins of Nineveh bearing, not char- 
acters, but faintly marked lines, may be nothing more 
nor less than the cylinders of some ancient Assyrian 
phonograph. Should this supposition be proven correct 
we may yet hope not only to read the writings but even 
to hear the voices of those Wise Men of the East whose 
civilization antedates ours by many thousand years. 





The Miracle of Dust............ Its Part in Nature..........+. Literary Digest 
When a ray of sunlight falls through an aperture into 
a darkened room it is rendered visible as far as it ex- 
tends. What we actually see, however, is not the ray 
of light, but the particles of floating dust rendered visi- 
ble by it. It might appear, at first glance, that the part 
played by dust particles in nature is of no great scien- 
tific or general interest; as a matter of fact, however, 
they play a very important réle. Dust is an important 
factor in almost every phenomenon of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Jn the first place it is due to the dust that the 
heavens are blue. When we lift our eyes to the vaulted 
arch above us we see sunlight reflected by every parti- 
cle of dust; there is nothing but the dust between us 
and the sun to transmit its light to us. Light traverses 
all gases, no matter what their chemical composition, 
in straight lines, and is invisible. ‘The dust intercepts 
and reflects it on all sides, and makes the whole atmos- 
phere luminous in the same manner as it makes the 
track of the sun’s rays visible in a darkened room. 
Without dust there would be no blue firmament; the 
heaven would be blacker than we see it on moonless 
nights. On this black background the glowing sun 
would shine out sharply, and the same sharp contrast of 
intense light and deep shadow would characterize the 
surface of the earth. There would be nothing to sub- 
due this sharp contrast but the moon and stars, which 
would remain visible by day. The illumination of the 
earth would be similar to that which we observe when 
looking at the moon through a telescope; for the moon 
has no atmospheric envelope and consequently no dust 
in suspension. It is due entirely to the dust that we 
enjoy our soft, uniformly diffused daylight, for which 
our eyes are especially adapted; and it is the dust which 
contributes so much to the beauty of the landscape. 
But, while the foregoing explains how the dust makes 
the whole vault of heaven light, it does not explain why 
chiefly the blue rays of white sunlight are reflected. 
This is dependent on the size of the dust particles. 
It is only the finest of them that are borne by the air 
currents into every stratum of air, and it is only these 
fine, widely diffused dust particles that are of any sig- 
nificance in this connection. Now let us consider the 
mechanism of light and the extreme shortness of the 
ether waves which constitute its essence. These waves, 
although all microscopically small, vary considerably in 
length. The fine atmospheric dust includes many par- 
ticles large enough to reflect the short blue ether waves, 
fewer particles capable of reflecting green and yellow, 
and still fewer large enough to influence the long red 
ethereal waves. The red light, consequently, passes 
through the great majority of the dust particles, com- 
paratively unhindered ; the blue rays, on the contrary, 
are intercepted and diffused, and so become visible. 


STATISTIC, HISTORIC, LEGENDARY AND GENERAL 


This is the reason that the finest dust—and so, too, the 
firmament—appears blue. 

So then, the finest dust appears blue. You may ob- 
serve that the wreath that curls upward from the burn- 
ing end of a cigar is blue, while the smoke drawn through 
and exhaled is whitish. The particles in the latter case 
have united and become large enough to reflect white 
light. So, too, in the country on a clear day the sky is 
blue, but in the city it appears whitish, because of the 
greater number of coarse dust particles in the air. It is 
especially on mountain heights that the sky is so in- 
tensely blue, because the rarefied atmosphere supports 
only the finest dust particles. At great heights the sky 
would be almost black if there were no dust particles in 
suspension. We see it grow pale as we look at the lower 
strata of air toward the horizon. But why is the sky in 
Italy and in the tropics so much deeper blue than with 
us? Is the dust finer there? As a fact, it really is. 
Not that finer dust rises there; but in our climate the 
dust particles are soon saturated with water vapor, which 
makes them coarser. In warmer regions, however, the 
vapor retains its watery character, and does not con- 
dense on the floating dust. It is not until the aerial 
currents have borne it to higher and colder regions that 
it is condensed to clouds. This brings us to the most 
important réle played by dust in our atmosphere; its 
influence in determining rainfall, due to the fact that 
vapor fluidifies upon the dust particles. 

It may be accepted as beyond question that, of all 
the water evaporated by the sun from the surface of land 
and sea, not one drop returns which has not condensed 
upon a particle of dust as a nucleus. ‘This is easily 
demonstrated. We fill a large flask with air that has 
been filtered through cotton waddings until al! the orig- 
inal dust is driven out and the flask is full of dustless 
air. Into this dustless air turn a current of steam from 
a kettle, and you will find it transparent, and, therefore, 
invisible. Not a trace of the cloudy appearance we as- 
sociate with steam. ‘The only thing noticeable is that 
the inner walls of the flask begin to drip; the vapor 
condenses here as it cools, because there is nothing else 
for it to condense on. But blow ordinary dust-laden 
air into the flask, and the vapor at once assumes the 
familiar cloudy appearance due to its condensation on 
the dust particles; and it begins to rain in the flask. 
The reason for this is that the vapor condenses on the 
dust particles and freights them until they sink as rain 
drops. Without dust, then, we would have no fog, no 
clouds, no rain, no snow, no brilliant-hued sunsets, no 
cerulean sky. The surface of the earth itself, the trees, 
the houses, along with man and beast, would be the only 
objects on which the vapor could condense, and these 
would begin to drip whenever the air was cooled suffi- 
ciently. In winter everything would be covered with a 
crust of ice. Our clothes would become saturated with 
water condensing upon them. Umbrellas would be of 
no avail. In short, the world we live in would be quite 
another world if there were no dust. Since scientists 
began to realize the important part played by dust in 
the economy of Nature, measures have been taken to 
count the particles in a given space. In London and 
in Paris, at the surface, a cubic centimeter has been 
found to contain nearly a quarter of million particles; 
on the top of the Eiffel Tower there are only about half 
as many, while in the high Alps it has been found there 
are only about 200 particles to the centimeter. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN A LIGHTER VEIN 





When Jamie Kissed Me..Under the Linden-Tree..Post-Dispatch 


Jamie kissed me! Jamie kissed me! 
I know that it was wrong! 

He caught me neath the linden-tree, 
And in his arms so strong 

I had no chance to run away, 
*Twas no use to resist ; 

He asked me neither yea nor nay, 
But caught, and kissed, and kissed. 


He knew quite well no one was near 
To help me get away, 

And Jamie seems to have no fear 
For aught the neighbors say ; 

I’d think ’twould shame one of his size 
To catch a mite like me, 

And kiss her lips, and cheeks, and eyes 
Beneath the linden-tree. 


But there was heaven in his kiss 
That thrilled me through and through, 
And in his arms was greater bliss 
Than e’er before I knew; 
Yet, though his kisses were so sweet, 
I’m angry ascan be: 
Til tell him so next time we meet 
Beneath the linden-tree. 


Love is Not Blind....Rosalie M. Jonas....Godey’s Magazine 


Love is not blind. Ah, no! Ah, no! 
He only hides his eyes to show 
A sweet unguarded mouth left free 
To tempt his victims, while with glee 
He works them thus confusion—woe. 


For, sure as fate, rash youth will go 
Too near that lovely Cupid’s bow, 
And none dare warn him, ‘“‘ Love can see !” 
Love is not blind! 


Then peeping stealthily below 
His bandage, with sure aim and slow, 
Love points his darts, and one! two! three! 
Straight to the heart of youth they flee 
And never miss their mark. Ah no! 
Love is not blind. 


Two Letters From Her..Tom Hall..When Hearts are Trumps (Stone & Kimball) 


I wrote her a letter. It took her quite two 
To answer it after she’d read it. 

My letter contained what perhaps even you 
Have written—at least, you have said it. 


My letter contained the old tale of a heart 
That longed to be linked to another ; 

And I told her to think on each separate part, 

And ask the advice of her mother. 


She apparently did, for the very next mail 
Brought me a message of woe. 


It took her two letters; they made me turn pale; 


For they were the letters ‘“‘N” ‘O.” 


After the Party....Julia Ditto Young....Thistle Down (Peter Paul) 


I was furious when they said 
He, forsooth, resembled you— 
Had he such a kingly head, 
Were his eyes one-half as true? 


No, there was not in his face 
Aught to touch and thrill me through— 


Why, he lacked the slightest trace 
Of the charm there is in you. 


And they called me overkind, 
Said I even flirted, too— 

Well, if so, you need not mind, 
’Twas because he looked like you ! 


The Paradox of Time..Austin Dobson. .Old World Lyrics (Thomas 8. Mosher) 


Time goes, you say? Ahnot 
Alas, Time stays, we go; 

Or else, were this not so, 
What need to chain the hours, 
For Youth were always ours? 

Time goes, you say ?—ah no! 


Ours is the eyes’ deceit 
Of men whose flying feet 
Lead through some landscape low; 
We pass, and think we see 
The earth’s fixed surface flee !— 
Alas, Time stays—we go! 


Once in the days of old, 
Your locks were curling gold, 

And mine had shamed the crow. 
Now, in the self-same stage, 
We’ve reached the silver age ; 

Time goes you say ?—ah no! 


Once, when my voice was strong, 
I filled the woods with song, 
To praise your ‘‘ rose” and ‘‘snow;” 
My bird, that sang, is dead ; 
Where are your roses fled? 
Alas, Time stays—we go! 


Julia's Eyes....Ruth Wadsworth Furness....Bryn Mawr Lantern 


My Julia, just comparing tastes with mine, 
Asked me what. color I, of all, opine 

To be the loveliest. What could I say, 
When looking into Julia’s eyes, but gray ? 
Julia was angry then, because—'tis true 
I had the day before declared for blue ; 
She said, who in small things knew not his mind, 
In love would prove as fickle as the wind. 





In my defense the whole that I could say 
Was this: Julia forgets that yesterday 
Her eyes and gown were blue, and now—are gray. 


Love's Opportunity..../ Doubt /t....Cap and Gown (Knight Co.) 


When a pair of red lips are upturned to your own, 
With no one to gossip about it, 

Do you pray for endurance to let them alone? 
Well, may be you do—but I doubt it. 


When a sly little hand you’re permitted to seize, 
With a velvety softness about it, 

Do you think you can drop it with never a squeeze ? 
Well, may be you do—but I doubt it. 


When a tapering waist is in reach of your arm, 
With a wonderful plumpness about it, 

Do you argue the point ’twixt the good and the harm? 
Well, may be you do—but I doubt it. 


And if by these tricks you should capture a heart, 
With a womanly softness about it, 

Will you guard it and keep it, and act the good part? 
Well, may be you will—but I doubt it. 
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THE WORLD OVER: PEN 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL 





A Sunset in Egypt........... Twilight on the Pyramids........... The Argosy 
Poets and travellers speak with enthusiasm of the 
sunset of Italy, Switzerland, and Greece. I have seen 
the sun go down in each of those countries, but never 
with half the splendor which on this day accompanied 
his disappearance; and could I succeed in reflecting 
upon the reader's imagination half the grandeur of this 
gorgeous show, he would unquestionably concur with 
me in thinking that, but for its evanescent nature, it was 
far more worth a voyage to Egypt even than the pyra- 
mids. No sooner had the sun’s disc disappeared behind 
the Libyan desert, than the whole western sky along the 
edge of the horizon assumed a color which, for want 
of a better term, I shall call golden; but it was a min- 
gling of orange, saffron, straw-color, dashed with red. 
A little higher, these bold tints melted into a singular 
kind of green, like that of a spring leaf prematurely 
faded; over this extended an arch of palish light, like 
that of an aurora borealis, conducting the eye to a flush 
of deep vialet color, which formed the groundwork of 
the sky, on the very skirts of darkness. Through all 
these semicircles of different hues, superimposed upon 
each other, there ascended as from a furnace vast pyra- 
midal irradiations of crimson light, most distinctly 
divided from each other, and terminating in a point; 
and the contrast between these blood-red flashes and the 
various strata of colors which they traversed, was so 
extraordinary that, I am persuaded, no combination of 
light and shade ever produced a more glorious effect. 





Rock of Gibraltar....Richard Harding Davis....Rulers of the Mediterranean 


From The Rulers of the Mediterranean, by permission. Copy- 
right, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 


We are apt to consider the Gibraltar of to-day as 
occupying the same position to the Mediterranean as 
Queenstown does to the Atlantic, a place where pas- 
sengers go ashore while the mails are being taken on 
board, and not so much for their interest in the place 
itself as to again feel solid earth under their feet. There 
are passengers who will tell you on the way out that you 
can see all there is to be seen there in three hours. As 
a matter of fact, one can live in Gibraltar for many 
weeks and see something new every day. It struck me 
as being more different kinds of a place than any other 
spot of land I had ever visited, and one that changed 
its aspect with every shifting of the wind and with each 
rising and setting of the sun. It is the clearing-house 
for three most picturesque peoples—the Moors, in their 
yellow slippers and bare legs and voluminous robes and 
snowy turbans; the Spaniards, with romantic black 
capes and cloaks and red sashes, the women with the 
lace mantilla and brilliant kerchiefs and pretty faces ; 
and, mixed with these, the pride and glory of the Brit- 
ish army and navy, in all the bravery of red coats and 
white helmets, or blue jackets, or Highland kilts. It is 
a fortress as imposing as the Tower of London, a win- 
ter resort as pretty as St. Augustine, and a seaport town 
of free entry, into which come on every tide people of 
many nations, and ships flying every flag. 

Around its base are ramparts, like a band of stone 
and steel; above them the town, rising like a staircase, 
with houses for steps—yellow houses, with light green 


blinds sticking out at different angles, and with sloping 
red roofs meeting other lines of red rvofs, and broken 
by a carpeting of green where the parks and gardens 
make an opening in the yellow front of the town, and 
from which rise tall palms and palmettoes and rows of 
sea-pines and fluttering union-jacks which mark the bar- 
racks of a regiment. Above the town is the Rock, cov- 
ered with a green growth of scrub and of little trees 
below, and naked and bare above, stretching for sev- 
eral miles from north to south, and rearing its great 
bulk up into the sky until it loses its summit in the 
clouds. It is never twice the same. ‘To-day it may be 
smiling and resplendent under a warm, brilliant sun 
that spreads out each shade of green, and shows each 
terrace and rampart as clearly as though one saw it 
through a glass; the sky becomes as blue as the sea, 
and the bay and the white villages of Spain seem as 
near to one as the red soldier smoking his pipe on the 
mountings half-way up the Rock. And to-morrow the 
whole top of the Rock may be lost in a thick curtain of 
gray clouds, and the waters of the bay will be tossing 
and covered with white-caps, and the lands about dis- 
appear from sight as though they had sunk into the sea 
during the night and had left you alone on an island. 
At times a sunset paints the Rock a martial red, or the 
moonlight softens it, and you see only the tall palms 
and the graceful balconies and the gardens of plants, 
and each rampart becomes a terrace and each casemate 
a balcony. Or at night, when the lamps are lit, you 
might imagine yourself on the stage of a theatre, walk- 
ing in a scene set for Fra Diavolo. 

There are no such streets or houses outside of stage- 
land. It is only in stage cities that the pavements and 
streets are so conspicuously clean, or that the hanging 
lamps of beaten ironwork throw such deep shadows, or 
that there are such high, heavily carved Moorish door- 
ways and mysterious twisting stairways in the solid rock. 
Gibraltar has one main street running up and clinging 
to the side of the hill from the principal quay to the 
most southern point of the Rock. Houses reach up to 
it from the first level of the ramparts, and continue on 
up the hill from its other side. On this street are the 
bazars of the Moors, and the English shops, and the 
Spanish cafes, and the cathedral, and the hotels, and the 
Governor’s house, and every one in Gibraltar is sure to 
appear on it at least once in the twenty-four hours. 
But the color and toue of the street are military. There 
are soldiers at every step—soldiers carrying the mail or 
bearing the reports, or soldiers in bulk with a band 
ahead, or soldiers going out to guard the North Front, 
where lies the Neutral Ground, or to target practice, or 
to play football; soldiers in twos or threes, with their 
sticks under their arms, and their caps very much cocked, 
and pipes in their mouths. But these make slow prog- 
ress, for there is always an officer in sight—either a boy 
officer just out from England riding to the polo field 
near the Neutral Ground, or a commanding officer in a 
black tunic and a lot of ribbons across his breast, or an 
officer of the day with his sash and sword; and each 
of these had to be saluted. This is an interesting spec- 
tacle, and one that is always new. You see three sol- 
diers coming at you with a quick step, talking and grin- 
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ning, alert and jaunty, and suddenly the upper part of 
their three bodies becomes rigid, though their legs con- 
tinue as before, apparently of their own volition, and 
their hands go up, and their pipes and grins disappear, 
and they pass you with eyes set like dead men’s eyes, 
and palms facing you as though they were trying to 
learn which way the wind was blowing. ‘This is due, 
you discover, to the passing of a stout gentleman in 
knickerbockers, who switches his rattan stick in the air 
in reply. Sometimes when he salutes the soldier stops 
altogether, and so his walks abroad are punctuated at 
every twenty yards. It takes an ordinary soldier in 
Gibraltar one hour to walk ten minutes. 

Everybody walks in the middle of the main street, 
because the sidewalks are only two feet wide, and be- 
cause all the streets are as clean as the deck of a yacht. 
Cabs of yellow wood and diligences with jangling bells 
and red worsted harness gallop through this street and 
sweep the people up against the wall, and long lines of 
goats who leave milk in a natural manner at various 
shops tangle themselves up with long lines of donkeys 
and longer lines of geese, with which the local police 
struggle valiantly. All of these things, troops and goats 
and yellow cabs and polo ponies and dog-carts, the 
priests with curly-brimmed hats, and baggy-breeched 
Moors, and huntsmen in pink coats and Tommies in 
red, and soldiers rolling along in blue, make the main 
street of Gibraltar as full of variety as a mask-ball. 





Walled Cities of China......... Frank G. Carpenter......... Chicago Herald 

Nanking is the biggest walled city in the world, and 
it is one of the most wonderful cities of history. It was 
more than 600 years old when Christ was a baby, and 
its municipal hair was gray with the age of 1,200 odd 
years when Mohammed first saw the light of day. The 
present wall which surrounds it was built about 100 
years before Columbus sailed out from Spain to find a 
passage to trade with its people, and it has several times 
been the capital of the great Chinese empire. It lies in 
the interior not far from the Yangste Kiang River, about 
200 miles away from the seacoast, and the viceroy, who 
now makes it his capital, has more power than President 
Cleveland, and he governs nearly twice as many people 
as there are in the whole United States. He has under 
him cities of vast extent, the names of which are un- 
known to the average American, and his income amounts 
to millions. He spends vast sums in his arsenals, powder 
works and naval schools, and he directs from this point 
a machinery of government which, though by no means 
so pure, has as many ramifications and offices as that 
of our capital at Washington. He has here the big 
examinations which test the learning of tens of thousands 
of Chinese students every three years, and his people 
are so noted for their ability and culture that Nanking 
has been called the Athens of China. 

How shall I describe it? These Chinese cities are 
so different from anything in America that I almost 
_ despair of giving a good idea of them. In the first 
place, Nanking is a walled city. All of the big cities 
in China are surrounded by walls ranging in size from 
forty to seventy feet high and so thick that two two-horse 
wagons could be driven side by side upon the paved 
roads which form their tops and the wheels of the 
wagons would not touch each other. Here and.there 
upon the walls are guard-houses and barracks which 
rise one and two stories above the walls. 
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The walls are entered by great tunnel-like gates with 
arched roofs, and the doors to these are of heavy planks 
and timbers bound with sheets of iron riveted on with 
bolts. These are closed during the night, and the man 
who arrives after dark has to wait till morning among 
the beggar huts of the outside. It was late in the after- 
noon when I found myself with about a hundred Chinese 
passengers in the rude ferryboat which takes the freight 
from the river steamers to the shore at the landing for 
Nanking, and I narrowly escaped spending a night out 
of doors. I was held for some time by a big Chinese 
official because I had not a passport from Peking, and 
when my servant had gotten our donkeys and had loaded 
up two Chinese coolies with our baggage, the sun was 
low in the horizon and I saw a blind Mohammedan 
beggar kneeling by the roadside and saying his prayers 
as it went down. We had yet five miles to go before 
reaching the city, but we made the gates and got in 
before dark. During the journey, with the prospect of 
a lodging in a vile Chinese inn before me, I thought of 
the possibility of climbing the wall, but as I came closer 
to it I realized the futility of such an attempt. It would 
be almost as easy to crawl up the sides of the Washington 
monument. ‘The wall rose straight upward from a wide 
moat to the height of an eight-story house, and the only 
broken spaces were the cuts formed by their crenellated 
tops. Had one of the soldiers on guard thrown me down 
a rope ladder I would have feared the risk to climb, and 
as I examined it I wondered at the expense of its build- 
ing. We often hear of the vast sums spent upon the 
great Chinese wall. It was about 1,500 miles long, and 
it is larger than that about Nanking. These city walls 
of China have eaten up a vast deal more money. There 
are in the empire more than 4,000 walled cities, and 
every place I have stopped in my tour up the Yangste 
has these massive battlements about it. 

The materials used are stone and large burnt bricks 
of a bluish-gray color. These bricks are each about 15 
inches long, 5 inches wide, and 3 inches thick. They 
are put together in a solid masonry in the shape of two 
walls running parallel with each other, and the space 
between them is filled in with earth and stones. This 
is stamped down, and upon its top a paved roadway is 
made, upon*which the guards walk and upon which in 
many places are old cannon, and near them piles of 
stones ready to be thrown down upon theenemy. The 
length of these walls is much greater than is necessary 
to inclose the cities. I have seen none less than ten 
miles long, and this wall of Nanking is thirty-two miles 
in length. The City of Nanking, which is bigger than 
St. Louis, occupies only a small part of the inclosure, 
and the wall runs up and down over a rolling country, 
taking in small farms and market gardens, many of 
which stand upon the site of the greater Nanking of the 
past. The distance across the inclosure from one wall 
to the other is more than eight miles, and during any 
other time than an exposition or convention period you 
could crowd all of the people of Chicago inside these 
walls and have room to spare. A mile of such wall 
must cost considerably more than a mile of railroad, 
and in these 4,000 walled cities it is safe to say there is 
something like 25,000 miles of fortifications, or enough 
to have covered China with railroads. 

The moat outside the wall is fully as interesting as 
the wall itself. This runs about the entire structure, 
save at the end, where it cuts into the mountain, and at 
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the opposite side of the city from the gate at which I 
entered it expands into a very pretty lake. The earth 
used for the filling of the walls is generally taken from 
the moat, and the excavation is so great that the Nan- 
king moat ranges from 70 to roo feet in width. It is 
connected by a canal with the Yangtse River, and it 
forms the highway from it to the city. Although it is 
about 200 miles from the sea it is affected by the tide, 
and only small boats can sail through it. These bring, 
however, passengers and freight, and the moat swarms 
with craft, which sail about it from one gate of the city 
to the other, offering their wares for sale. There are 
hucksters of all kinds upon it, and fuel peddlers push 
or scull great rafts of reeds about through it, selling as 
much as one man can carry for about 20 cents. The 
moat is crossed by bridges at the gates, which, like 
tunnels, enter the wall, and some of these bridges remind 
you of the noted bridges of Italy. There is one at the 
south gate which is walled with stores like the Ponte 
Vecchio across the Arno at Florence, or, rather, more 
like the Rialto in Venice. Some of the canals run into 
the city, and the moat and canals in many ways remind 
you of the famed water city on the Adriatic. It is to 
me a far more interesting city than Venice, and the 
wonders of its ruins are greater than those of old Rome. 
The Nanking of to-day is built upon the foundation of 
the Nanking of the past, and outside of the present city 
there is a vast area which was once covered with build- 
ings. The Tartar city where emperors lived has 
dwindled into dust, and the marble and golden-tiled 
palaces of the past have been supplanted by the farms 
of the present. Fifteen generations ago there was here 
one of the most progressive monarchies of history. 

To-day you see Jewish types among the faces you 
meet, and the city has a large population of Mohamme- 
dans. Many of these are the descendants of the 
strangers who came here in the days of the famed Chi- 
nese ruler, Chu Hung Wo. This man started life as a 
beggar, but he organized a rebellion, which enabled him 
to conquer China and to establish his descendants on 
the throne. He was the founder of the Ming dynasty, 
the one which ruled China before the family of the 
present emperor came into power, and under which 
were accomplished the greatest things that the Chinese 
have ever done in architecture and public improve- 
ments. It was this man who built the wall about Nan- 
king and established the capital here. The dragon, you 
know, is the imperial animal of China. You see it on 
every Chinese flag, and it is supposed to bring luck or 
the reverse to every ruler. According to them, a dragon 
can do anything. It can make itself as big as an ele- 
phant or as small as a gnat. It can build up empires 
and throw down kings, and when there was an eclipse of 
the moon here, about a month ago, I saw it soberly an- 
nounced in the Peking Gazette that the people should 
turn out and make a great noise on the night of the 
eclipse, as it was said that the dragon would then try 
to swallow the moon and he should be scared away. 
Well, the country here at Nanking is shaped just like a 
great dragon, and the emperor said: “If I can build 
my capital on the dragon’s back it will last forever.” 
The result was that he moved to Nanking and made it 
for a time the greatest city of China. 

It was this man’s son who built the famed porcelain 
tower of Nanking, putting it up in honor of his wife. 
This tower cost more than three millions of dollars; it 
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was built of the finest of glazed porcelain slabs, and it 
blazed out under the sun of the valley of the Yangtse 
Kiang, rising to a height nearly half that of the Wash- 
ington monument. It was octagonal in form, with a 
base about half the size of that of the monument, and 
this base rested on a foundation of brickwork ten feet 
high. It had nine stories, and a spiral staircase within 
the tower led the visitor to the summit. The top of it 
was a great basin of iron, and the colors of its brick 
were green, red, yellow and white. At every one of the 
nine stories a roof of green tiles jutted out, and to the 
corners of these. roofs were hung bells which tinkled 
when swayed by the wind. It took nineteen years to 
build this tower, and it was kept in good condition till 
about forty-odd years ago, when another beggar got 
up a rebellion and took Nanking. He had the idea 
that the tower was hurting his luck and had it blown up. 
Its every brick has since disappeared, and when I visited 
its site yesterday the only vestige of it remaining was 
the great iron basin-like dome which crowned its top. 
This has been placed upon a foundation of marble. It 
is a hollow mass of iron big enough to cover the top of 
the largest haystack you have ever seen. It would make 
a bath tub for an elephant. And it would to-day be 
called a fine specimen of artistic casting. When it cov- 
ered the tower it was plated with gold, and could be 
seen for miles up and down the Yangtse Valley. 





Beauties of Honolulu.......- Visiting Mount Haleakala........ New York Sun 

In the old legends of India the first men ate of the 
earth and found it delicious. They were thrilled by 
sun and moon and stars, and in the diamond clear 
mornings and halcyon sunsets they saw the symbol of 
God. There is not so much simple faith and poetry in 
the busy world of shams to-day, but if a man would be 
thrilled with wonder and inspired with thoughts of the 
eternal, if he would forget the narrow, artificial, and 
curtailed life of cities, and become a part of the ele- 
mental world, let him go to the island of Maui and 
climb 10,000 feet above the level of the sea to the Pal- 
ace of the Sun, a slumbering volcano into which Ameri- 
ca’s metropolis might easily be dropped. 

The Sovereign Mountain wherein Haleakala sleeps 
like a dead giant—its every rent and mound and con- 
formation a history of tremendous energy—is about 
twenty miles from Spreckelsville, the largest plantation 
in the world; but when one climbs gradually up the 
mountain-side until he has reached the rugged home of 
wild goats and aboriginal cattle, the 40,000 acres of 
sugar-cane surrounding Spreckelsville do not look much 
larger than a town lot, and before the apex of the moun- 
tain is reached the land and ocean in the background 
are obstructed by great banks of clouds, which lie far 
beneath the observer. There is on the way a delightful 
summer residence known as Olinda, a quiet and pic- 
turesque rest for the weary, which nestles on the sloping 
mountain, about four miles below the spot from which 
tourists view the ancient prison wherein the god Maui 
chained the sun until he promised to give the Hawaiian 
Islands their bountiful light and heat. The four miles 
from Olinda to the crest of this great mountain are the 
longest four miles in the Hawaiian Islands, for the road 
is continually washed away by mountain torrents, the 
air is thin and unsubstantial as the fabric of a dream, 
and the solitude has a greater pressure to the square: 
inch than any barometer can measure. 
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I have ridden and climbed afoot over many weary 
miles in my time—amid Kansas cyclones, about Niag- 
ara in winter, and through the Jesse James country at 
night—but the most weird and oppressively lonesome 
journey I ever made was last week’s moonlight ride 
from Olinda to the Palace of the Sun. The trip must 
be made at night, because elves of the valley and wraiths 
of the mysterious mountain vanish at the first peep of 
morning, and the fairies that people the marvellous cra- 
ter, where once the orb of day dwelt a prisoner, depart 
soon after the appearance of dawn. The latch-string 
at Olinda hangs within reach of presentable people, 
though no one lives in the house. Its dread silence is 
in keeping with the solitude of the sombre mountain. 
Within are many evidences of prosperity, culture, and 
unequaled hospitality—as seen in plenty of furniture, 
bed-clothing, books, and signs suspended from chan- 
deliers, saying: “ Please make yourself at home, but be 
careful about matches!” But when one leaves Olinda 
he bids farewell to familiar scenes and enters a realm 
more fantastic than any Midsummer Night’s Dream 
of Shakespeare, provided he has a sure-footed horse. 
It is awkward to have a stumbling animal break one’s 
reveries, and possibly ribs, by sudden missteps over the 
furrows and boulders, which are called a trail out of 
courtesy, and by a supreme effort of the imagination. 
In the thin air of the rare altitude extending from Olinda 

‘to the mountain-top the stars look double their normal 
size, while the moon bursts into a sheen of glory and 
burnishes the clouds in strange and charming tints. 
These spectacles need not alarm any one, however. 
They are not freaks of Haleakala or ominous signs, but 
merely the everyday dress of nature, the normal phases of 
her phenomena in this neighborhood. There is nothing in 
the appearance of the wild cattle or in the solid masses 
of rock and earth which surround one in all directions, 
to suggest that this vast mountain once had the mis- 
fortune of losing its bowels; that a convulsion of nature, 
or volcanic eruption in ancient times, robbed it of as 
much land as would make a country, and that this pre- 
historic loss was nothing less than the disappearance of 
earth enough to leavea chasm 3,000 feet deep and thirty 
miles in circumference, but such are the facts. 

The pilgrim finally reaches the edge of Haleakala— 
before daylight if he is sensible! To his left is a cave 
beneath a pinnacle of ragged rocks, and before him the 
crater. The entire circumference of the silent pit is 
surrounded by mountain boulders and cathedral-shaped 
cliffs, with here and there a gap into which people can 
walk and from which they can look upon the sublimest 
spectacle on earth—a new world of lights and echoes, 
valleys and steep mountains 3,000 feet below; rainbows 
and sun-kissed clouds everywhere, pouring in from the 
ocean wastes and encircling the clear outlines of lava- 
red peaks which project from the floor of the crater ; 
mountains within mountains, craters within the great 
crater, a mimic world hemmed in by a circle of towering 
peaks 10,000 feet above the foaming sea. The things 
that endure for ages, while the temples and habitations 
of men crumble away and return to original dust, im- 
press the mind with awe. Here are processions of 
clouds from away out yonder on the surging ocean, 
pouring through a great gap in the mountain-side which 
was once a floodgate of lava. Through that chasm the 
clouds have been rushing for thousands of years, until 
their mists and storms have worn away gigantic boulders 
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and polished the mountains, which suddenly glisten like 
dark rubies when touched by the rising sun. Over 
yonder are dancing rainbows and purple clouds whose 
beauties have formed and dissolved for countless ages. 
Probably that gallery of swift forming pictures in the air 
was rich with fantastic forms and colors before the life 
of man on earth began. Nature here shifts the scenes 
and changes the tones forever without noise or monot- 
ony; for the sun is always on time, mists eternally rise 
from the billowy main, and the air wafts changing clouds 
on wings that never grow weary. Just as the winds 
blow, just as the mighty earth rolls in its majesty, the 
myriad beauties of Haleakala each day form beneath 
Maui’s great tropical mountain. 

At midnight and early morn alike, the Palace of 
the Sun is a place of meditation. Its sublime silence 
beneath the quiet stars and ripe moon is a poem that 
awakens the noblest impulses of the human mind, and 
one stands entranced as he views the vast area embraced 
within the ancient crater—an area once covered with 
surging billows of melted lava, but now silent as the 
sky—as if the spirit of fire had painted it all in immor- 
tal colors that sunshine and storm can never wash away. 
And, rising above all, is the eternal mystery of the dead 
abyss—its history forever hidden within its sublime and 
speechless depths! There are many echo cafions in the 
Palace of the Sun—places where the voice plays fantas- 
tic pranks, as if to make one think he held communion 
with the beings hidden in secret caverns, or that shadow 
musicians sang from the clouds. Musical sounds are 
reproduced more readily than others by the spirits that 
dwell in the caverns and cliffs of this weird mountain. 
Let the voice roll forth clearly in some round, full musi- 
cal tone and the cafions will sing back the tune again 
and again to the fifth echo, the last as if from the rose- 
tinted clouds, or from the biue peaks of the distant 
mountains, so that the effect among the rainbows and 
purple colors is charming. 

Over the dead volcano three spirits ever hover— 
Beauty, Silence, and Desolation. The enchanting 
scenes everywhere abounding and forever changing are 
wholly new to the eye, as if a majestic Eden of mystery 
had suddenly come to light in the hush of Maui’s impos- 
ing wonderland. Through rising waves of morning air, 
the mountains within the crater lift their dreamy peaks 
as if refreshed by the night winds, and the clouds are 
whirled into banks, shoals, peaks, and majestic cathe- 
drals as they rush through the historic gap that leads to 
the ocean. Every form is kissed by the tropical sun of 
early morn. Some of these children of the sky have 
peachblow tints, while here and there bars of gold or 
billows of pearl appear. These temples of the air grow 
richer every moment from the birth of dawn until the 
ruddy light of day dissolves them in its glistening sheen. 
Dawn is the poet’s hour at Haleakala, for every object 
of nature is there silvered or purpled in the growing 
light, according to its elevation and capacity for absorb- 
ing colors. The sublime in nature is seen here as much 
as at Niagara or in the Alps, but the chiselled moun- 
tains and changing lights have been wrought on a larger 
masterpiece in Haleakala, and amid more desolate 
wastes of silence and grandeur than in any other land 
known to man. In some phases the aspect of Maui’s 
wonderful sun palace suggests the moon, whose empty 
oceans and towering mountains slumbered for ages, un- 
broken by sound of voices or the throb of busy life. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY DOINGS AND SAYINGS 





A key to the Green Bay Tree has recently been cir- 
culated purporting to unlock the identity of forty-two 
of the characters. One of the authors of the book in- 
dignantly repudiates this key. Perhaps the novel is a 
stem-winder and requires no key. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton will contribute to the second 
number of The Yellow Book a criticism of the drawings 
and of the letter-press published in the first number. 


Emile Zola made his debut on the lecture platform 
in Paris recently and entertained a large and represen- 
tative audience by reading selections from Lourdes, his 
latest work. The audience listened with profound inter- 
est and in the deepest silence to the end, when there 
ensued a perfect storm of applause and cheering. 


There certainly was something very characteristic in 
this reply by Oscar Wilde to an invitation to become a 
member of a club formed to attack superstitions: “ But 
I love superstitions,” he said. “They are the color 
element of thought and imagination. They are the 
opponents of common sense. Common sense is the 
enemy of romance. The aim of your society seems to 
be dreadful. Leave us some reality--some shred of 
the poetic. Don’t let us be too offensively sane.” 


The Linnean Society of London awards every ten 
years a gold medal for special services to biological 
science. Prof. Ernest Haeckel, the famous German 
scientist, was selected for the honor this year. 


Maurice Francis Egan says that if it be true, as 
sometimes said, that the essay has almost ceased to be 
written, it is not true of Catholic writers, among whom 
he mentions four who excel in this art: Agnes Repplier, 
Augustine Birrell, author of Essays About Men, Women 
and Books, Obiter Dicta and Res Judicate; Alice 
Meynell, author of Rhythm of Life, and Coventry Pat- 
more, author of Principles of Art and Religio Poet. 


The question of what is the best railway novel, says 
the British Weekly, would open an interesting discussion. 
For a long journey, we should say The Moonstone ; for 
a short one, The Sign of the Four, by Conan Doyle. 


“ Brick ” Pomeroy says that he was the discoverer of 
“‘ Peck’s Bad Boy,” now Governor George W. Peck of 
Wisconsin. He says: “1 was publishing my Demo. 
crat at La Crosse, Wis., before the war, when I noticed, 
in an obscure country newspaper, some extremely clever 
paragraphs. I learned that Peck wrote them, and I 
wrote to him, offering him $25 a week to come down 
to La Crosse and work for me. The next day I got 
this telegram: ‘ Mark M. Pomeroy, La Crosse—I ac- 
cept your offer quicker than instantly. For Heaven’s 
sake don’t withdraw it!’” 


Professor Falckenburg was so pleased with the Amer- 
ican edition of his History of Philosophy that he has 
signified his intention of making use of it when a new 
edition is published in Germany. The translation is by 
Professor Armstrong, of Wesleyan University. The 
work has already been adopted as a text-book by Co- 
lumbia, Princeton, and other colleges. 


Francisque Sarcey, in a recent feuilleton, tells this 
story: Blumenthal, the great theatre-manager of Berlin, 


was talking with Tolstoi about Ibsen, and said: “I 
have put a good many of his plays on the stage, but I 
can’t say that I quite understand them. Do you under- 
stand them?” ‘Tolstoi replied: ‘ Ibsen doesn’t under- 
stand them himself. He just writes them, and then sits 
down and waits. After a while his expounders and ex- 
plainers come, and tell him what he meant.” 


Readers of The Hoosier Schoolmaster will remember 
Phillips, the champion speller of the Indiana school 
described therein. Phillids still lives in Vevay, Ind., 
Dr. Eggleston’s old home, and will soon be seventy- 
three years old. The fame he got from the book has 
lasted, and curious visitors to Vevay hunt him up. 


George Meredith looks his part, says the London 
Literary World. Genius and distinction are written on 
his beautiful, intellectual head, in his almost inspired 
expression. A man of medium height, he has a thin, 
delicate figure; a large, noble head, crowned with lux- 
uriant white hair; a short, crisp, well-shaped white 
beard, peaking out like Lord Spencer’s; soft, blue-gray 
eyes, and a slightly rétroussé nose. 


The death is announced in Paris of Jules Lemonnyer, 
a publisher well-known to American book collectors for 
his sumptuous reprints of the works illustrated by the 
vignettists of the eighteenth century in France. 


The original of Little Billee, in Mr. Du Maurier’s 
delightful Trilby (published by the Harpers), is said to 
be the late Frederick Walker, of whom an appreciative 
tribute has just appeared in The Portfolio for June. 
The article is illustrated, and the still-life Mushrooms 
and Fungi is not forgotten. Of this picture Ruskin 
said: “It entirely beats my dear old William Hunt.” 


Lewis Morris recently said he thought we were “ on 
the verge of a larger poetical outlook than we have ever 
been before. The future of poetry is vast, immense.” 


Paul Bourget, who was recently elected to a seat in 
the French Academy, dedicated one of his earlier books 
to Henry James, the American novelist. 


Beerbohm Tree, the English actor, is said to have 
received the following letter: ‘“* Veneered Sir—I wish 
to go on the stage, and I would like to join your theater. 
I have been a bricklayer five years, but having. failed, 
I have decided to take to acting, it being easier work. I 
am not young, but am six feet without my boots. I have 
studied ‘ Bell’s Elocution,’ and am fond of late hours.” 


Albert Turner, who has been for nearly thirty years 
connected with the Fowler & Wells Company, is an- 
nounced as the manager of a new journal of Practical 
Hygiene to be called Health, for which well-known 
writers on the subject will contribute. 


Maurice Maeterlinck has been writing an exposition of 
Ibsen’s new play, The Master Builder. The Belgian finds 
a correspondence between the works of Greek dramatists 
and the “ play of souls” in the Norwegian’s work. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s estate in Samoa includes 
four hundred acres of forest land and is situated at an 
elevation ranging from six hundred to fifteen hundred 
feet. Among the products of his plantations are bread- 
fruit, pineapples, bananas, cocoa, India rubber, sugar- 
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cane, ginger, kava, taro, grenadillas, oranges, limes, cit- 
rons, cocoanuts, mangoes, vanilla, coffee, and guava. 


Miss Kate Sanborn has written another book about 
her Abandoned Farm. The title of the earlier book 
was Adopting an Abandoned Farm ; this time she tells 
the story of Abandoning an Adopted Farm. 


The following card is published in the London papers: 
“A prize of £20 will be given for the best original 
essay on the advantages to be derived from the estab- 
lishment of a sound democratic republic in the United 
Kingdom.” For conditions send stamped envelope to 
Eleusis Club, London. 


Albert Sorel, the newly created Immortal, is fifty-two 
years old, and is the author of L’Europe et la Révolu- 
tion Frangaise, La Question d’Orient au dixhuiti¢me 
Siécle, Madame de Staél, and Montesquieu. In 1889 
M. Sorel followed Fustel de Coulanges as professor in 
the Académie des Sciences, Morals, et Politiques. 


Norman Gale, author of Orchard Songs, has devoted 
himself to the curious task of making an anthology 
from the works of young, living poets. The verse of 
no man over forty years old is to be admitted. 


Mr. Wemyss Reid, now Sir Wemyss Reid, the editor 
of The Speaker, who was for a long time editor of the 
Leeds Mercury, is one of the most conspicuous men in 
the Liberal party. His biographies of Mr. Foster and 
of Lord Houghton are finely done, and his one novel, 
Gladys Fane, has had a fair success. Rather more 
than four years ago he founded The Speaker. 


The German Emperor has discovered Captain Mahan, 
and of his Influence of Sea Power on History exclaims: 
“T am just now not reading, but devouring Captain 
Mahan’s book, and am trying to learn it by heart. It 
is a first-class work and classical in all points. It is on 
board all my ships and I find it is constantly quoted 
by my captains and officers.” 


When asked his opinion about the New Women, Mr. 
Kipling, with a burst of laughter, said they were “ shout- 
ing for a cause already won. A woman,” he continued, 
‘“‘ to-day can do exactly what her body and soul let her.” 


M. Flammarion’s book on Popular Astronomy has had 
in France a sale of 100,000 copies. An English trans- 
lation, with notes is just coming out in London. 


Captain Alfred T. Mahan, of the United States crui- 
ser Chicago, author of Influence of Sea Power, who 
has been cordially received and so highly honored in 
England, has received from Cambridge University the 
degree of LL.D.,and from Oxford University the degree 
of D.C.L. In each case the granting of the degree was 
attended with most cordial and complimentary words 
from the authorities of the universities. 


The copyright of Uacle Tom’s Cabin expired a year 
ago, but Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is still allowed a 
bonus from the sale of the work by her publishers. 

S. R. Crockett’s new story, The Killing-Time, like 
The Raiders, deals with the persecutions of the Cove- 
nanters under Claverhouse. In a recent sermon preached 
in Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, when J. M. Barrie lay 
dangerously sick with pneumonia, the clergyman-author 
paid this tribute to Mr. Barrie: “In that Forfarshire 
village, to-night, sick and weak, there lies one who has 
done more to make the religion of Scotland respected 
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throughout the world than any hundred of us ministers. 
One or two more books like the Window in Thrums 
put into the world, and the sneers and reproaches of 
the ignorant will die away forever.” 


According to Albert Cim and others, says The Critic, 
authorship and publication are in a bad state in France 
just now. Hardly six novelists, it is said, can count on 
receiving for their works a sum equal to or above 10,000 
francs. Mr. Cim lately examined the books of a leading 
publisher, and found that two-thirds of the accounts 
opened for works of fiction, verse, travel, domestic econ- 
omy, and military science showed losses. 


There is to be published in France an illustrated 
magazine to cover the ground corresponding to that 
covered by Harper’s and the Century. It will be called 
La Monde Moderne. It will be published by M. 
Quantin and edited by M. Octave Uzanne. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, author of The Religion of 
a Literary Man, having recently lost his wife, sent out a 
four-page circular to tell about it. The first page bore 
only the words “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ?” 


Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Springfield, Mass., 
author of The Aim of Life (published by Roberts 
Bros.), has among his hearers every Sunday two persons 
who come regularly from Boston, a distance of about 
100 miles, to hear him preach. 


Twelve thousand copies of the first volume of Miss 
Emily Dickenson’s poems have been issued and seven 
thousand of the second volume. A collection of her 
letters will soon appear, edited by her friend, Mrs. 
David P. Todd of Amherst. 


Francois Coppée, the French poet, is not inclined to 
accept large sales as a proof of merit, and declares that 


big figures often have little significance. The Abbé 
Delille’s books, he says, once sold by thousands, and 
now nobody can be induced to read them. Plenty of 
similar cases can be cited in this country and in Eng- 
land. Nobody, for example, now buys Tupper’s works. 


It is said that General Lew Wallace is to introduce 
Coxey and his tatterdemalion army “in the background” 
of a forthcoming new book. 


Miss Bettie Garland of Clerksville, Tenn., is the 
winner of the prize in the poem contest conducted by 
the Southern Magazine, over 300 competitors. 


The influence of Robert Browning, says Macmillan’s 
Magazine, like some great fog, hangs over much of our 
poetic work in the literature of to-day. 


Alphonse Daudet has written the following charac- 
teristic letter: “It often happens that letters from for- 
eign countries are addressed to me at the French 
Academy, on the supposition that I am one of its mem- 
bers. ‘These letters are almost always returned to the 
Post-office, with the remark, ‘ Unknown to the French 
Academy,’ written on the envelope. There is no harm 
in this, since the Post-office knows where to send my 
correspondence. But the formula is droll. I have 
often given evidence of its authenticity.” 


The authenticity of the Unknown Life of Christ, 
which is attracting such wide-spread attention, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. The outline of the work given on 
page 162 of this number is, however, of interest as tell- 
ing what the book contains, be the work true or false, a 
valuable biography or an ingenious literary fraud. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS ‘GRAVE AND GAY 





The Ships of Melton... Frank L. Stanton....Atlanta Constitution 


How sail the ships to Melton, 
That lieth far and fair 
And dreamlike in the harbor, 
Where skies are blue and clear ? 
With blown sails leaning whitely— 
Sure-winged ’neath storm or star, 
They straightly steer, for still they hear 
The love bells o’er the bar. 


How sail the ships to Melton, 
Within whose cots of white 
Love dreams of love and listens 
For footsteps in the night? 
Like gulls the glad way winging 
From loneliest lands afar 
Their white sails gleam, for still they dream 
Of love bells o’er the bar. 


How sail the ships to Melton? 
Love blown across the foam ; 

For still the sea sings ever 
The songs of love and home; 

Nor spicy isles, with splendid smiles, 
Can win their sails afar 

While softly swells that chime of bells— 
The love bells o’er the bar ! 


Oh! ships that sail to Melton 
With captains glad and grand; 
The stars that light the ocean 
Are the stars that light the land. 
But say for me, adrift at sea, 
On storm-swept wrecks afar, 
My heart still hears, and dreaming hears 
The love bells o’er the bar! 


Song of a Train....John Davidson....London Speaker 
A monster taught 
To come to hand 
Amain, 
As swift as thought 

Across the land, 

The train ! 
The song it sings 

Has an iron sound; 
Its iron wings 

Like wheels go round, 
Crash under bridges, 
Flash over ridges, 

And vault the downs ! 
The road is straight— 
Nor stile, nor gate ; 

For milestones—towns. 


Voluminous, vanishing, white, 
The steam plume trails ; 
Parallel streaks of light, 
The polished rails. 


Oh, who can follow? 
The little swallow, 
The trout of the sky? 
But the sun is outrun, 
And time passed by. 


O’er bosky dens, 
By marsh and mead, 
Forests and fens, 
Embodied speed 
Is clanked and hurled ; 
O’er rivers and runnels; 
And into the earth 


And out again 
In deati: and birth 
That know no pain; 
For the whole round world 
Is a warren of railway-tunnels. 


Hark, hark, hark! 
It screams and cleaves the dark; 
And the subterranean night 
Is gilt with smoky light ; 
Then out again apace 
It runs its thundering race, 
The monster taught 
To come to hand 
Amain, 
That swift as thought 
Speeds through the land, 
The train ! 


A Canadian Twilight......Josette Gertrude Menard..... Youth’s Companion 


The white mists gather on marsh and fen, 
And down by the river’s edge 
The tide is lapping the fibrous grass, 
And the snarls of sea-green sedge. 
Away in the west the sunset glow 
Fades out of the cold, gray sky; 
And up from the reeds that bend and quake, 
Comes the red-necked loon’s weird cry: [wi!” 
‘¢ Oh-00-whi-o0-who-wi, whi-oo—who-wi, whi-oo—who- 


The fisher-boats in the lonely bay 
Lie anchored serene and still; 
A red light gleams like a far faint star 
From the dim crest of the hill. 
The wind through the high-limbed poplar tree 
Is sweet as some quaint old tune, 
Yet sadder, sweeter than crooning wind, 
Pipes the single red-necked loon: [wi!” 
‘¢ Oh-oo0-whi-o0-who-wi, whi-oo— who-wi, whi-oo—who- 


From shadowless heights the night creeps down 
And muffles the sounding shore ; 
The still white boats gleam spectral and thin, 
And the red light shows no more. 
Yet ever across the darkening world 
Creeps the river’s monotone, 
And the pensive, plaintive murmuring 
Of the red-necked loon alone : [wi!” 
‘¢ Oh-o0-whi-oo-who-wi, whi-oo—who-wi, whi-oo—who- 
oo eer Richard Hovey..........-- The Independent 
When the bugler morn shall wind his horn 
And we wake to the wild to be, 
Shall we open our eyes on the self-same skies 
- And stare at the self-same sea? 
O new, new day! tho’ you bring no stay 
To the strain of the sameness grim, 
You are new, new, new—new through and through, 
And strange as a lawless dream. 


Will the driftwood float by the lonely boat 
And our prisoner hearts unbar, 

As it tells of the strand of an unseen land 
That lies not far, not far? 

O new, new hope! O sweep and scope 
Of the glad unlying sea ! 

You are new, new, new—with the promise true 
Of the dreamland isles to be. 


Will the land-birds fly across the sky, 
Tho’ the land is not to see? 

Have they dipped and passed in the sea-line vast? 
Have we left the land a-lee? 
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O new despair! tho’ the hopeless air 
Grow foul with the calm and grieves, 

You are new, new, new—and we cleave to you 
As a soul to its freedom cleaves. 


Does the falling night hide fiends to fight 
And phantoms to affray ? 
What demons lurk in the grisly mirk, 
As the nightwatch waits for day ? 
O strange new gloom! we await the doom, 
And what doom none may deem ; 
But it’s new, new, new—and we’ll sail it through, 
While the mocking seagulls scream. 


A light, a light, in the dead of night, 
That lifts and sinks in the waves ! 

What folk are they who have kindled its ray— 
Men or the ghouls of graves ? 

O new, new fear! near, near, and near, 
And you bear us weal or woe ! 

But you’re new, new, new—so a cheer for you ! 
And onward—friend or foe ! 


Shall the lookout call from the foretop tall 
‘‘ Land, land!” with a maddened scream, 

And the crew, in glee, from the taffrail see 
Where the island palm-trees dream ? 

New heart, new eyes! For the morning skies 
Are a-chant with their green and gold ! 

New, new, new, new—new through and through ! 
New, new till the dawn is old ! 


Villon’s Prison Song (Paris, 1462)..John Ernest McCann. .Dramatic News 


The week is nearly gone 

(To-day is surely Friday), 
And night is drawing on— 

And so’s the end of my day. 
Anon I'll creep apace 

To find a good day’s rest, 
And leave my mother’s face 

For her calm, spacious breast. 


When lying near her heart 
I’ll trouble God no more. 

Villon has played the part 
Of villain times fivescore. 

I fear they’ll pack me tight 
Within her breast when I 
Have ceased to dance so light 
Between her face and sky. 


And other times and men 
Will come when I’m asleep. 
Not one in ten times ten 
Will think of me or weep. 
That matters not to me— 
For water I don’t care: 
But the women fair to see 
That will laugh when I’m down there! 


Will laugh and love and sigh, 

In my inferiors’ arms ; 
Pretend to pout and try 

To hide their mantled charms. 
To think they’ll walk above 

The earth that I’m below, 
And drink till drunk the love 

That once I used to know. 


But what I leave and prize 
They’ll have but for a day. 

Old Time with lashless eyes 
Will see them pass away. 

Ah! that gives me no peace, 
Through days as black as bats, 

In here, mid ooze and grease, 
And toads and snakes and rats. 


Why are men born to die? 
Why is man’s life so brief ? 
I’m thirty-one, and I 
Was born—will die—a thief. 
I and myself have fought 
(The prizes Right and Wrong) 
Since first my stained soul sought 
The path to stainless song ! 


God’s breath! but I’m undone— 
I’ve forgotten how to pray. 
From Jesus Christ I’ve run, 
To turn night into day. 
In a short time, at the most, 
I will be what I must: 
My soul, a thirsty ghost; 
My body, viewless dust. 


The roaring of this sphere 

As it flies round and round 
Will horrify my ear 

When I am underground— 
So that I cannot hear 

The tinkle of the chink 
To pay for—what I fear 

I never more shall drink. 


Yea, I’ve been pretty bad— 

But others have been worse. 
Not every lady’s lad 

Can sing her charms in verse. 
A very flock of rhymes 

Is underneath my hair— 
Goats’ blood! they’ll die betimes, 

Of rapid change of air. 


And I no more shall sing 
The joys and ills of France. 
To-morrow I shall swing, 
And while I swing, I’ll dance. 
Gay thieves—sweet dames—poor hags— 
Lords of France,—good-by ! 
‘We're in Time’s bag of rags 
The very day we die. 


A Dragon-Fly........ A. C. Benson New York Tribune 

Mailed in terror, thy harness gleaming, 
Soldier of summer, a day’s desire ! 

Lantern eyeballs lustrously dreaming, 
Mirroring woodland, hill and spire. 


Wondering gaze at the depths that pent thee 
Crawling soft on the dim-lit floor ; 

Was it the fire in thy heart that sent thee 
Brave through the ripple, to shine and soar? 


Then when the piled clouds big with thunder 
Smite thee down with a summer’s tear, 
Floating, lost in languid wonder, 
On to the deadly swirl of the weir ; 


Dream of the days of thy sunny playing, 
Take no thought of the depths beneath, 

Till the eddies that smile in slaying 
Draw thee down to the deeps of death. 


I, too, come in the summer weather, 
Dropping down when the winds are low, 
Float like birds of an alien feather, 
Weary of winter and Northern snow. 


Cool depths under us, blue above us, 
Carelessly drifting side by side, 

Is there a heart to guide us, love us? 
Are we but made to be tossed aside ? 


Wherefore question of what befall thee 
Winds that blow from the sunless shore ? 
One hath made thee and One shall call thee; 
Dream in the sunlight and ask no more. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS* 





Bjographie and Historic :— 

My Paris Note-Book. By an Englishman in Paris 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.). The author, so the volume says, 
became a resident in Paris soon after the Crimean war, 
on a visit to two uncles in the service of the King and 
Queen of Holland, and who later became favorites and 
confidants of the Emperor Louis Napoleon. From their 
diaries and records of conversations are given most 
startling revelations of the opinions and ambitions and 
secrets of the Emperor and intimate gossip and anecdote 
of Parisian celebrities. If authentic, they throw strong 
side-lights on French history and biography. In any 
event they are breezy and thoroughly interesting. 

General Washington. General Bradley T. Johnson, 
the author of General Washington, published by D. 
Appleton & Co. in the Great Commander Series, has 
approached the career of Washington with a compre- 
hension of his hero’s personality which has been denied 
to some who have been unfamiliar with his peculiar 
environments. He deals with Washington as a soldier, 
but his sympathetic attitude renders it easier to under- 
stand Washington the man. On the military side, Gen- 
eral Johnson is a most competent biographer and critic. 

Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Paul Sabatier 
(Scribners). An enthusiastic biography, representing 
most patient research, of the founder of the Franciscan 
Order and one of the most extraordinary men of his age. 
The work created a sensation in France by the view 
taken of the saint and the exhaustive study and thought 
that preceded the criticisms. Protestants and Catholics 
alike have read the book in its European edition. St. 
Francis is here presented as much more beautiful and 
interesting in every way than the figure of him presented 
by other writers on the saints. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Samuel H. Church (Putnams). 
The author claims that Cromwell has never received 
justice at the hands of English historians, he has suffered 
the extremes of condemnation and of laudation. After 
six years careful study of his hero Mr. Church attempts 
to survey the field and present a fair, just characteriza- 
tion. The work contains a narrative of his life, extracts 
from his letters and speeches, and a study of the military, 
religious and political history of the time. It is an 
honest work, dignified, scholarly and unprejudiced. 

Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious Liberty. 
By Oscar S, Strauss (Century Co.). <A simple, direct 
story of the life of Williams with a most sympathetic inter- 
pretation of his character. Mr. Strauss shows the same 
feeling against Massachusetts and Connecticut that has 
been manifest in the writings of a number of some of 
our recent historians of New England, and is unsparing 
in his criticism of the weakness and bigotry of the spirit 
and people of Williams’ time. 

Isabella of Castile. By Major General O. O. Howard 
(Funk and Wagnalls). In the preparation of this work 
the author took a brief leave of absence and personally 
visited Spain, making calls at Isabella’s place of birth, 
baptism, childhood, education, betrothal, marriage, and 





* The aim of this department is to give in a few lines the scope, 
object, point of view, and manner of treatment of the principal 
books of the month, so readers can tell just the ground covered 
by each, with no attempt at extended criticism. 


burial, and at other points of interest, preparatory to the 
issue of his work. He narrates her life-history with a 
feeling pen, and many a pathetic episode attending her 
family life excites the sympathy and increases the in- 
terest. The book is illustrated with photogravures. 
Fiction of the Month :— 

The Story of a Modern Woman. By Ella H. Dixon 
(Cassell Co.). Mary Erle seems to be “a modern 
woman ” only in the sense that she has to go into the 
world and earn her own living; she is not the woman-suf- 
ragist, the woman with a mission, or the cynical, cigarette- 
smoking Miss Dodo the title would seem to suggest. 
The story tells of her struggles in literature and art, the 
loss of alover who doesn’t amount to much anyway, 
and her later trials borne with a quiet, patient sweetness 
and resignation. It is an interesting, cleverly written 
biography of hard work and hard self-sacrifice. 

The Mystery of the Patrician Club. By Albert D. 
Vandam, author of An Englishman in Paris (Lippincott 
Co.). The same gossipy style that distinguished Mr. 
Vandam’s note-book reminiscences, gives an air of mat- 
ter-of-fact realness to this clever .detective story. The 
hero is Jasper Davenport, of Scotland Yard, whose an- 
alytic method suggests Sherlock Holmes, whom Conan 
Doyle cruelly threw down a precipice in the Alps. 
Davenport is a keen-minded gentleman, well educated, 
fine looking and familiar with high life in all its phases. 
It is to gratify a private revenge that he exercises his 
acumen on discovering the murderer of Gustave Dubois, 
a servant of the Patrician club. 

The Upper Berth, by Marion Crawford, is the first 
volume in Putnam’s new and handy Autonym Library. 
It contains two stories—the first, The Upper Berth, is a 
gruesome ghost-story of shipboard, a strange uncanny 
mystery that is unexplained; it just drops off, you are left 
alone with the unsolved mystery and the author has disap- 
peared. The second story, By the Waters of Paradise, 
is a good romantic love-story wherein the ghost very 
sensibly materializes at the proper moment. 

Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. By Beatrice Whitby 
(Appleton). Mary Fenwick, Jr., has no more concep- 
tion of love than if she had just stepped out of the pages 
of A Yellow Aster. She is a healthy, bright, active 
girl, who, in ignorance of what love means, sacrifices 
the feelings and affections of her lover. She passes on 
through days and years of that half-life till she wakes to 
the full realization of life with all its sweet dependencies, 
its privileges and joys. The characters for the most 
part reappear from the pages of The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick, of which this story is a sequel. 

The Jungle Book (Century Co.). Rudyard Kipling 
has done excellent work in this collection of jungle ani- 
mal lore and folk-lore. He has written for the children, 
but not downto them. The adventures of Mowglic, 
little frog; Shere Khan, the lame tiger; Rikki-Tikki- 
Tavi, the mongoose; Nag, the cobra; Baloo, the bear, 
are given in such graphic pictures, with such a keen 
sense of the humorous and beautiful, in sentences with 
clever touches of expression where every word tells, that 
older readers will find new beauties and interests that 
may escape the children who will find delight in the 
stories themselves. 
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The Two-Legged Wolf. By N. N. Karazin, translated 
by Boris Lamin (Rand, McNally & Co.). The hero of 
the title réle is Atam-Kul, a Turkoman, who has served 
under the Russians and killed his brother to get control 
of the family property. He plots to steal Natalia, the 
one woman in the story, who is now in the Russian 
camp. Atam-Kul is nowa fierce outlaw, wild, daring 
and unscrupulous. The story is prodigal of adventure, 
quick in action, brilliant in coloring, and graphic in de- 
scription. A reading from it is given on page 158. 

Belle Plante and Cornelius (The Merriam Co.) is a 
delicious, satirically witty story, by Claude Tillier, 
author of My Uncle Benjamin. The two brothers 
whose names give title to the story, are as opposed 
in their characteristics as they could be made. Belle 
Plante is a genius in economy, and has studied trifles 
and the art of getting something for nothing till it ab- 
sorbs his whole life. Cornelius is liberal, visionary, 
impracticable, continually inventing clocks that won’t 
go, and other industrial processes and knick-knacks as 
useless as they are wonderful.” 

His Vanished Star. By Charles Egbert Craddock 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Miss Murfree still has her 
stage set in the Tennessee mountains, and her characters 
taken by her literary stock company, as it were, who 
have played in similar parts before. Yet her touch is 
so sure, her descriptions so sympathetic and the moun- 
tain panoramas so wild and beautiful, her interpretation 
seeming so close and true that the interest never fails. 
A graphic night ride in the mountains, a selection 
from the story, is given in our opening pages. 


The Wings of Icarus,by Laurence Alma-Tadema 
(Macmillan), is the story of the life of Emilia Fletcher 
told in thirty-five letters written to her friend Constance 
Norris, her dearest and only friend till Gabriel Norton 


enters her life. He fans the embers of love in her 
heart until they blaze and this new second love makes 
life begin to be worth living. Constance comes from 
Italy on a visit to Emilia and learns to love Gabriel. The 
tragedy of the three now commences. The story is well- 
written, it is strong, direct, simple and graphic, yet the 
atmosphere is depressing, stifling with the humidity of 
over-sentimentality. 

The Shen’s Pigtail and other Cues of Anglo-China 
Life (Putnams) is the first volume of the Incognito 
Library. The opening story is the clever detective 
methods of unravelling the curious robbery of a house- 
boat by a Chinese official childlike and bland. A Little 


Chinese Party is a bit of oriental fast life, done in easy,, 


graceful strokes which skirt the shores of the improper. 
A Trip on the Grand Canal, J.’s Last Horror and the 
other stories, are written within high spirits, with a dash 
of reckless humor and satire. 

The Wedding Garment. By Louis Pendleton( Roberts). 
This is a story of the life after death ; “a tale of the 
life to come,” Mr. Pendleton terms it. It has a charm 
of direct, clear statement as if the author were record- 
ing from actuality all that occurs in this probationary 
period after death, wherein he says man follows to their 
perfecting all his mental and spiritual tendencies. The 
work is based on Swedenborgian beliefs and discoveries, 
supplemented and intensified by views not hitherto given. 
It is sincere, reverent, refreshing and consistent. 

Science and Industry :— 

Biological Lectures (Macmillan). A series of lectures 

delivered at the Marine Biological Laboratory at Wood’s 
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Holl, Mass. The lecturers are all specialists and fa- 
mous investigators. The subjects treated are: The 
Mosaic Theory of Development; The Fertilization of 
the Ovum; Some Facts and Principles of Physiological 
Morphology; Dynamics in Evolution; On the Nature of 
Cell Organization; The Inadequacy of the Cell-Theory 
of Development, Bdelleostoma Dombeyi; Influence of 
External Conditions on Plant Life; Irrito-contractility 
in Plants, and Marine Biological Stations of Europe. 

Matter, Ether and Motion. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear 
(Lee & Shepard). In this new edition of a most valu- 
able work the author gives us a complete résumé of 
mechanical principles worked out through all the de- 
partments of physics. The book is a striking illustra- 
tion of the manner in which a complicated and recon- 
dite subject can be made plain to the average reader by 
one who has thoroughly digested it. Beginning with 
Matter, Ether, Motion, and Energy—the factors in all 
phenomena—the author shows how they are involved 
in heat, light, electricity, chemistry and life; and pre- 
sents a treatise which explains clearly and simply the 
factor and relations of physical science. 

Man’s Place in Nature (Appleton). This volume in 
the new complete edition of Thomas Huxley’s work, 
contains six anthropological lectures given in untechni- 
cal language: The Natural History of Manlike Apes; 
The Relations of Man to the Lower Animals; The Fos- 
sil Remains of Man; The Methods and Results of Eth- 
nology; Some Fixed Points in British Ethnology, and 
The Aryan Question. Though some were written years 
ago, the author has not changed them, but now gives 
them the seal of his later and deeper thinking. 

Sociologic Questions :— 

The Evolution of Woman (Putnam). This inquiry 
into the dogma of woman’s inferiority to man, by Eliza 
Burt Gamble, is divided into three parts, covering the 
theory of evolution, prehistoric society, and early his- 
toric society. The author discusses the origin of sexual 
differences, the superiority of female to male, the su- 
premacy of the male, the relations of the sexes among 
early mankind, the gens and the status of woman under 
gentile institutions, the origin of marriage, women in 
early times, and kindred subjects. The work shows 
great research made in a truth-loving spirit. 

Thoughts on the Relations of Employer and Work- 
man. By William H. Sayward (Funk and Wagnalls). 
Through this essay, which outlines the evolution of in- 
dustry, he does not lose sight of his principles, namely, 
that labor and capital are but equivalents of each 
other; that the sum of the labor problem is the dis- 
covery of the just terms on which the exchange should 
be made; that the employer has failed to pay proper 
attention to the labor problem of to-day; that the 
workmen have studied the probiem and have discovered 
means for the betterment of their own condition. 

The Jewish Question (Harper & Bros.). The author 
has carefully studied his subject and makes clear, calm, 
philosophic deductions. He does not believe there is 
any Jewish question in modern society, in the sense that 
there is a labor question or a home-rule question. He 
regards the anti-semitic movement as a part of the 
general tendency to repress progress manifested by the 
ultra-conservative elements of old world civilizations, 
and he shows that, as there is just as much difference 
among the Jews as there is among people of other 
special races, it is net right to class them together. 
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THE DESERTED COTTAGE: A PEASANT WOMAN’S STORY* 


A CANADIAN Story. By M. BouCcHIER-SANDFORD 





I tol’ you I'll gif you de story of de Anglisman dat 
liv’ een dat leetl’ ’ouse dat ees now desert’. Eet is so 
bacose dey say ’ees ghos’ walk near. 

’"E did come from Angland at dees French village een 
Canada, an’ did live een dat littl’ ’ouse wid ’eemself ; 
an’ ’e did use walk on de rock mos’ every night, wid 
’ees ’ands behin’ ’ees back; but, sometime, ’e did shut 
dem togedder, or t’row dem ’igh up, like ’e try for t'row 
way somet’ing dat gif ’eem trobl’. 

Sometime ’e go for fish wid de men, an’ dey call eem 
“captain”; but ’e tell nodding ’bout ’eemself. Some- 
time, w’en ’e play wid de leetl’ boys an’ tell story, ’e 
laugh wid dem; den someding come back on ’ees min’, 
an’ ’e turn ’ees ’ead, and put ’ees ’ands on ’ees eye. 

One day ’e fall on de rock an’ ’urt ’ees leg, an’ dey 
take ’eem at de ’ouse of Henri Couture, w’ere ’e stay 
many week. Den Lucie Couture, she t’ink dere’s no man 
more bettair as ’eem, an’ it make Jean Picaud like ’e be 
mad w’en ’e see dat; and I’ll t'ink wid myself dat cap- 
tain ees de mos’ ’andsomes’ man I see, an’ I'll say at 
’eem, “ W’y you not marry wid Lucie w’en she grow so 
w’ite an’ t’in for she love you?” 

Den ’e say, “ Can I make ’er ’appy ?” 

An’ I say, “ Eef you don’ marry wid ’er, she never 
marry wid somebody, an’ ’er ’eart be break.” 

Den he make de great sigh an’ ’e say, “ Dere so 
mosh meesairy I wan’ for make somebody ’appy ; ” an’ 
’e don’t t’ink I ’ear dat. 

After w’ile dey marry togedder, an’ Lucie is glad, but 
de captain is not glad een ’ees’eart. ’E never go at de 
chursh only w’en de firs’ baby arrife, an’ dey all go at 
de chursh for baptize de chile, an’ dey name ’eem 
“Cyril,” like de name of de captain. W’en de nex’ 
baby arrife, dey give ’er de name “ Aleece”: an’ de 
captain ’old ’er een ’ees arm and say, “ Leetl’ Aleece, 
my own Aleece.” But I t’ink dey ought call ’er Lucie. 

W’en dey are marry togedder t’ree year, some people 
arrife off de boat, an’ dey stop near de ’ouse w’ere Lucie 
sit wid de babies, and dey h’ax w’at name she call dem. 
An’ she say, “ Cyreel an’ Aleece.” Den one lady grow 
w’ite on de face an’ appair like she will fall. But pray- 
sonly she take Cyreel een ’er arm, and ’old ’eem close, 
and ’e pat’er face an’ don’ cry. 

Den de captain arrife roun’ by back of de ’ouse, an’ 
dey don’ see ’eem till ’e come face by face wid de lady, 
an’ ’e cry out, like ’e don’ know w’at’e say, “ Aleece! 
Aleece!” An’ she say, like de word ’urt ’er t’roat, 
* Cyreel! Cyreel!” Den one man dey call “ Joseph ” 
look mad, an’ ’iss t’rough ’ees teet’, “‘ Cyreel Vintoun!” 

Den de captain say, ‘‘ Aleece, don’ believe dere’s dat 
sin on my soul. Dere’s no stain of de blood dere.” 

Den dey spik so sof’ I’ll not ’ear w’at dey say. But 
I go by de odder people an’ I ’ear dem say dat de 
captain is Cyreel Vintoun, dat was tri’ in de court for 
kill ’ees oncle, but dey can’t prove dat, as’e go free; 
but dey people say ’e ought to be hang’, so’e go ’way 
off Angland, an’ nobody knows w’er’e live. An’ de 
fader of Aleece won’ let ’er be marry wid ’eem. An’ 
Joseph wan’ be marry wid ’er, but she don’ like ’eem, 
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an’ w’en dey take de trip to Canada she don’ kno’ ’e be 
come wid dem till she is on de ship. 

I ’ear dat, bacose dey don’ know I unerstan’ de Anglis 
so good; an’ Lucie, she ’ear dat too. 

But Joseph walk on de rock wid ’eemself. Den ’e 
turn roun’ an’ walk back fas’ an’ say, “ I see de boat. 
We mus’ go down by de wharf.” Den dey go’way; 
but de captain walk by de rock an’ look on de water till 
de boat is no more seen. 

Dat night, w’en de captain spik kin’ wid Lucie, she 
put out ’er ’ands an’ say ’e mus’ not spik wid ’er again ; 
an’ de red of de anger come on ’er face, an’ she say dat 
every one tell dat she be marry wid de murderair. 
Den ’e ’ide ’ees face wid ’ees ’ands, an’ de groan come. 

An’ I say, “ Lucie, don’ believe ’e do dat. ’E haf de 
kindes’ ’eart. ’E never kill somebody.” But Lucie say 
‘ard t’ings at ’eem, an’ I know dat is bacose ’e spik wid 
Aleece, an’ not bacose she believe ’e kill somebody. 

Den ’e say, “ Do you wan’ me leave you, Lucie?” 
An’ she say she never wan’ for see ’eem some more. 

So ’e bring money at Xavier, my ’usban’, for Lucie, 
an’ ’e go’way. W’en de weenter arrife, Lucie fret, an’ 
wish ’e return; but ’e don’ come. 

Den Lucie say, “Susanne, I learn for read an’ write 
before Cyreel come back.” Den I know she be sorry 
dat w’en ’e use’ try for teash ’er, she use’ fall to sleep, 
or say, “ I don’ wan’ be bodder wid dat.” 

W’en de snow go, an’ de bird sing, an’ de tree be 
green, de boat stop on de wharf, an’ de men carry 
somet’ing at de ’ouse by Lucie; an’ we see de captain 
lie w’ite an’ still, like ’e be dead. 

Den Lucie kneel an’ cry, “ I sorry, O I sorry, Cyreel! 
Spik to me, Cyreel! Forgeefe me!” 
 'E open ’ees eye, an’ put ’ees ’and for take ’ers, but ’e 
don’ spik; an’ praysonly we know’e never spik again. 

After ’e die, de men tell ’ow dey see a boat wreck on 
de river, an’ ’ow de captain say, “‘I am accuse for take 
de life of man; I show dat I save de life.” An’ ’e save 
de men dat cling on de boat; but ’e ’urt ’ees back. 

An’ de men see ’eem rub togedder ’ees ’ands, like ’e 
wash dem, an’ ’ear ’eem cry, “ Aleece, Aleece, dere’s no 
stain of blood! O Aleece, God gran’ you know some 
day dat I die innocent!” An’ once’e say, “ Lucie! 
poor leet!’ Lucie! God ’elp Lucie!” 

De nex’ weenter two letter arrife for “‘ Cyril Vintoun,” 
an’ de pries’ read dem for Lucie. One letter is from 
Aleece, an’ it tell dat dey all know now dat Cyreel is 
innocent, for de murderair haf confess. An’ Aleece 
write, ‘“ Now, t’ank God, you may be ’appy!” An’ I 
t’ink w’at pity it is she don’t know ’e is dead. 

De oder letter tell dat de old aunt sen’ money for 
take Cyreel back at Angland. Den de pries’ write at 
Aleece an’ at de old aunt dat de captain is dead. 

Lucie cry, an’ she say, ‘‘ Susanne, O Susanne, I weesh 
Cyreel know dat before ’e die!” 

An’ I say, “I t’ink ’e know it now, Lucie.” But she 
shake ’er ’ead an’ cry. Den de money arrife for Lucie, 
an’ she take de chil’en at Angland at de old aunt. 

But de men say dat sometime now by night dey see 
de ghos’ of de captain walk on de rock. 
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Art and Decoration 


American Women Photographers: F. W. Crane. Munsey’s. 
Art of Dressing Historical Plays: Seym’r Lucas. Mag. Art. 
Burnt Wood Decoration: J. William Fosdick. Art Interch. 

Art Interchange. 
..... Art Interchange. 
Art Amateur. 
Landscape Painting in Water Colors.......Art Amateur. 
Lessons in Wood Carving: C. G. Leland... . Art Interch. 
Old Dutch Masters: Jacob Van Ruisdael: T. Cole. .Cent’y. 
...Century. 
Public Statues of New York: Ruckstuhl.. Art Interchange. 
The Art Amateur. 
Some Portraits of Byron: F. G. Kitton. . Magazine of Art. 
Some Rare Napoleonic Medals: J. Howe Adams..Cosmop. 
The National Gallery, London: Th. Child. Art Amateur. 


Collection of Chinese Porcelains 
Drawn Work: Jennie C. Miller.. . 
Flower Painting in Oil: Patty Thum 


Painting at the Fair: John C. Van Dyke.... 


Rapid Sketching 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


Alphonse Daudet at Home: R. H. Sherard. .. McClure’s. 
An Afternoon with Joaquin Miller: M. Waage.F. L. Mo. 
Atlantic. 
Coleridge’s Introduction to Lake District: M. B. Benton. Atl. 
..eeee..... Atlantic Monthly. 

Popular Sci. Mo. 
Franz Schubert: Antonin Dvorak.....Century Magazine. 
Hans Memling: A Review............ Magazine of Art. 
Henry Labouchere: Harold Parker...Munsey’s Magazine. 
In Defense of Harriet Shelley: Mark Twain. .N. Am. Rev. 
Joseph Neef, a Pestalozzian Pioneer: A. Carman. P. S. Mo. 
Kossuth in New England: G. S. Boutwell. New "ng. Mag. 
Letters of Sidney Lanier: William R. Thayer. .. Atlantic. 
Cosmopolitan. 
My First Visit to New England: W. D. Howells. Harper’s. 


Baroness Tautphceus: M. L. Thompson 


Dean Stanley............ 
Death of Professor Billroth 


Louis Kossuth: Madame Adam 


Whittier’s Religion: Rev. W. H. Savage 
Robert E. Lee: W. W. Scott 
Sketch of Heinrich Hertz: H. Bonfort 


Three Grand Old Men: W. Freeman Day 
Historical and National 


Connecticut at the World’s Fair: J. H. Vaill.N. E. Mag. 
First Cuban Expedition: R. F. Logan....Southern Mag. 
France and England in Egypt: Mme. Adam. No. Am. Rev. 
Atlantic. 
Snap-Shots at the Olden Times: C. D. Deshler. Harper’s. 
The First Abolition Journals: S. C. Williams. N. E. Mag. 
The French in Holland: Philip G. Hamerton..Scribner’s. 
Scribner’s. 


French Aid in American Independence 


Gettysburg Week: Philip Schaff 
Literary Criticism 


A German Comic Paper, ‘‘ Fliegende Blatter”. . .Century. 
Carlyle’s Place in Literature: Frederic Harrison. . Forum. 
In the Dozy Hours: Agnes Repplier...........Atlantic. 
Century. 


Star-Spangled Banner: John C. Carpenter 


Miscellaneous Papers 
A Captain of Industry: Annie L. Diggs 


A Scattered Sect: The Army of the Lord.. . Lippincott’s. 
How to Preserve Health: Eugen Sandow. . Cosmopolitan. 
Southern Mag. 
Life at the Holy Sepulchre: G. Schilling..No. Am. Rev. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Savagery and Survivals: J. W. Black, Ph. D..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Conscience Fund: Francis L. Chrisman. Lippincott’s. 
The Heraldry of the Plains: Alice MacGowan. McClure’s. 


Kentucky Whiskey: W. E. Bradley 


Modest Excellence 


Natural History Sketches 


Beasts of Burden: N. S. Shaler.....Scribner’s Magazine. 
F. L. Popular Mo. 

Munsey’s. 
Homes of Social Insects: L. N. Badenoch..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Latitude and Vertebre: David Starr Jordan. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Training a Butterfly: Mrs. P. M. Goulée. . Cosmopolitan. 


Carrier Pigeons 
Character in Dogs: George Holme 


Political and National 


Aims of the “A. P. A.”: W. J. H. Traynor. No. Am. Rev. 
Crucial Moments in National Life: B. O. Flower. . Arena. 
How to Protect a City from Crime: T. Byrnes. N. Am. Rev. 
India Silver, Wheat, and Cotton: Sam Leavitt... . Arena. 


Justice for Japan: B. O. Flower 


Monometallism and Protection: C. S. Thomas.... Arena. 
Last Word on the So. Carolina Liquor Law. No. Am. Rev. 
Monetary Reform in Santo Domingo: J. L. Laughlin. Atl. 
No. Am. Rev. 


Our Family Skeleton: Clark Howell 


Southern Magazine. 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The President at Home: Henry Loomis Nelson. Harper’s. 
Munsey’s. 


Panics and Their Causes: Legare Roche. .Southern Mag. 
Postal Service at New York: C. W. Dayton. No. Am. Rev. 
Present Admin. of National Affairs: T. B. Reed. No. Am. 
Problems and Perils of British Politics..... No. Am. Rev. 
Prospects of Mexico: Walter M. O’Dwyer.No. Am. Rev. 
American Protective Association: F. R. Coudert..Forum. 
The Attack on the Senate: C. D. Warner Century. 
The Government’s Failure asa Builder: M. Schuyler. Forum. 
The Manly Virtues and Politics: T. Roosevelt.... Forum. 
The Mayor and the City: Harvey N. Shepard. ..Atlantic. 
The Meaning ofCorporations: L. G. McPherson. .P. 5S. M. 
Money Would Rule the World: Hon.M. D. Harter . Forum. 
Career of the Know-Nothings: J. B. McMaster. .. Forum. 
What German Cities Do for Citizens: A. Shaw. .Century. 
Scientific and Industrial 

A Chemical Detective Bureau: Ida M. Tarbell. McClure’s. 
A Colonial Weather Service: A. McAdie, M. A..P. S. M. 
Among the Tarahumaris: C. Lumholtz Scribner’s. 
Dangers of Vaccination: Wm. B. Hedden.No. Am. Rev. 
Can Heredity Be Modified: Helen H. Gardener. .. Arena. 
Kiln-drying Hard Wood: O. S. Whitmore. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Lady Montagu and Bacteriology: Mrs. Plunkett..P. S. M. 
Occult Science in Thibet: Heinrich Hensoldt 
On Acquired Facial Expression: L. Robinson..P. S. } 
Sunshine Through the Woods: B. D. Halsted..P. S. Mo. 
The Evolution of a Battle-Ship: A. F. Matthews. Century. 
The Great Bluestone Industry: H. B. Ingram..P. S. Mo. 
Health of Boston and Philadelphia: J. S. Billings. Forum. 
@he Higher Evolution of Man: Henry Wood... ..Arena. 
The Storage Battery of the Air: Alex. McAdie. Harper’s. 
United States Naval Gun Factory: T. F. Jewell. Harper’s. 

Sociologic Questions 
A Roman Nurse: Ellen Olney Kirk Lippincott’s. 
Beauty: M. E. W. Sherwood Cosmopolitan. 
City Union for Practical Progress: T. E. Wild....Arena. 
Crusade of the Unemployed: Henry Frank 
Homestead, as Seen by One of Its Workmen.. McClure’s. 
How to Make West Point More Useful.....No. Am. Rev. 
Is Country Life Lonely? C. H. Crandall...No. Am. Rev. 
Last Protest Against Woman’s Enfranchisement.. . Arena. 
Mill Girls: Elizabeth Morris Lippincott’s. 
Public Parks and Playgrounds: A Symposium... . Arena. 
Social Life in Baltimore: Amy D’Arcy Wetmore. So. Mag. 
Superstitions of the Sea: J. D. Jerrold Kelley... .Century. 
The Age of Imagination: James Sully Pop. Sci. Mo. 
New York Tenement-House Evil: Ernest Flagg... Scrib. 
The Selling and Giving of Dinners: W. D. Howells. Cos. 
The Stage as a Career: R. De Cordova 

Sport and Recreation 
A Blue Grass Cycling Tour: J. B. Carrington... . Outing. 
Across Asia on a Bicycle: T. G. Allen, Jr.......Century. 
A Day in a Cat Boat: E. W. Sandys Outing. 
Athletic Harvard: Wm. Dana Orcutt Munsey’s. 
Champions at Lawn Tennis: C. Hobart 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel 
Roughriders from Far Frontiers: E. Emerson, Jr. . 
Salmon Fishing in Canada: Lee J. Vance. F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Sport with Illinois Bass: A. K. Stewart Outing. 
Harvard and Yale Boat Race: W. A. Brooks... Harper’s. 
The Last Fish: T. J. Sherman Outing. 
Touring in Europe on Next to Nothing Outing. 

Travel and Adventure 
Australian’s Impressions of America: C.H.Spence. Harper's. 
Antarctica: Gen. A. W. Greely Cosmopolitan. 
An Unconquered People: Elizabeth T. Spring.. ..Cosmop. 
Coasting by Sorrento and Amalfi: F. M. Crawford.Cent’y. 
In the Land of the Bread-Fruit: F. M. Turner.. . Outing. 
On the Beach at Daytona: Bradford Torrey... . Atlantic. 
Ruins of Mitla: Evelyn Steger Southern Magazine. 
Rural Life in England: Edward Porritt... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Something About Siam: Mary Titcomb..F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Street Balconies in North Italy: H. E. Tidmarsh. Fr. Les. 
The City of Dordrecht in 1893: W Armstrong. Mag. Art. 
The Dutch Gap Canal: Joseph Becker...F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Environs of Boston: Peter MacQueen. F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Highroad from Salerno to Sorrento: J. Howe Adams. Cent. 
The North Shore of Massachusetts: Robert Grant..Scrib. 
Up the Coast from Panama: W. S. Hale..Southern Mag. 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent 


Dictionary of National Biography: Edited by Sidney Lee: Vol. 38, Milman-More: Macmillan, 8vo, clo. $3 


Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus: Cassell: Second Series: 2 vols., 8vo, cloth....... 
General Washington: Bradley T. Johnson: Great Commander Series: Maps: Appleton: 12mo, cloth... 
Isabella of Castile: Major-General O. O. Howard: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
Life and Letters of James Macpherson: Bailey Saunders: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth 
Life of John Paterson: Thomas Egleston, LL.D.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth...................... 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi: Paul Sabatier: Trans. by Louise Houghton: Charles Scribner’s Sons...... 
Maximilian and Carlotta: A Story of Imperialism: John M. Taylor: G. P. Putnam’s Sons........... 
Oliver Cromwell: A History: Samuel Harden Church: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 8vo, cloth 
Recollections of Old Country Life: J. K. Fowler: Longmans, 8vo.................0.. 0.0 cee ce eues 
The World’s Congress of Representative Women: Edited by May Wright Sewall: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Educational Discussion 
A System of Physical Culture: Charles Betz: A. Flannagan, 8vo, boards............. 0.222. cece cues 
Seema Wms > Breer SRGee Ge Ga, CUM, GOUT nnn nn ncn kh vince ccc nve vwncee secece cosesves 
First Book in English: William H. Maxwell: American Book Co., cloth............. 00.0 cceeee eee’ 
First Four Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis: William W. Goodwin: Ginn & Co., cloth................. 
Introductory Lessons in English Grammar: William H. Maxwell: American Book Co., cloth........... 
Premary Googramiey: Alex Everett Prye: Gam @ Co. .. ono cc ccc ccc iee seceee cceccvcees 
Special Kinesiology of Educational Gymnastics: Baron Nils Posse: Lee & Shepard, illustrated......... 
Essays and Miscellanies 

Courage: Chases Wagner: Dodd, Mend & Co., 1amio, CIOTR, 2... oo ct cece en cence ceceee 
From the Easy Chair: George William Curtis: Harpers, Third Series, 16mo, cloth................... 
Observations of a Musician: Louis Lombard: Second edition: Louis Lombard, Utica, N. Y., paper... 

Pastime Papers: Frederick Saunders: Thomas Whittaker, 16mo, cloth.............. 0.0.00 cc cece eee 
Prose Fancies: Richard Le Gallienne: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, cloth........... 0.0... 0.0.0. aes 
The Decadent: The Gospel of Inaction: Ralph Adams Cram: Copeland & Day, 8vo, cloth........... 

Fiction of the Month 

A Brighton Night and A Brooklyn Bachelor: Margaret Lee: Lovell, Coryell & Co., new edition, paper. . 
A Burne-Jones Head and Other Sketches: Clara Sherwood Rollins: Lovell, Coryell & Co., cloth. ...... 
A Common Mistake: Jeanne M. Howell: The Merriam Co., 16mo, cloth.................. 0.2.00. 


A Daughter of Music: G. Colmore: D. Appleton & Co., Town and Country Library, paper........... 
A Moral Blot: Sigmund B. Alexander: Arena Library: Arena Publishing Co., paper, 50c.; cloth....... 
A Modern Magdalene: Virna Woods: Lee & Shepard, cloth. ...... 1.0... ccc cece cee c ee cence 
A Pound of Cure: William Henry Bishop: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth............. 0.0... .6020005 
An Initial Experience and Other Stories: Edited by Capt. Charles King: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth bases 
An Unspeakable Siren: John Gilliat: Town Topics Publishing Co., paper................ 0000 ce eee 
Belle Plante and Cornelius: Claud Tillier: The Merriam Co., cloth, Pe ee ee 


Between Two Forces: Flora Helm: Arena Library Series: Arena Publishing Co., paper, 50c.; cloth.... 
Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Stories: Ruth McEnery Stuart: Harpers, illustrated, 8vo, cloth. ........ 
Chaperoned: A brief page from a Summer Romance: Cassell Publishing Co., cloth.................. 
Cleopatra: A Romance: Georg Ebers, author of Uarda: Appleton, 2 vols., 16mo, paper, 80c.; cloth.. 

David and Abigail: B. F. Sawyer: Arena Library Series: Arena Publishing Co., paper............... 
Esther Waters: A Novel: George Moore: Charles H. Sergel Co., paper...... 2.2... 0... 0 cee cece eee 
In Love with the Czarina: Maurice Jokai: F. Warne & Co., N. Y., 12mo, cloth..................... 
Love ot Seventy: Alpert Ross: G. W. Dimgams, Paper... ww i ieee cc ee cee sencse ees 
Cscar in Africa: Harry Castlemon: Porter & Coates, 1r2mo, cloth..... 0.0... 0.0... cece eee ee eee 
Pastime Stories: Thomas Nelson Page: Illustrated by A. B. Frost: Harpers, 8vo, cloth.............. 
Phemie’s Temptation: Marion Harland: G. W. Dillingham, new edition, paper...................... 
Poor Folk: Fedor Dostoievsky: Roberts, American copyright edition, 16mo, cloth.................. 
‘Tales of the Maine Coast: Noah Brooks: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth.............. 0... 0.0.00 0005 
The American Ambassador: By A Public Man: Laird & Lee, paper... ...... 0.0... 000.00 cee ee eee 
The Cuckoo in the Nest: Mrs. Oliphant, author of Diana: Lovell, Coryell & Co., 12mo, paper, 50c.; cloth 
The King’s Stockholder: A Novel: Archibald Clavering Gunther: The Home Publishing Co., paper... . 
The Light of Other * ¢ Mrs. Forrester: J. B. Lippincott & Co., paper, 50c.; cloth................ 
The Potter’s Thumb: A Novel: Flora Annie Steel: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth...................... 
The Princess of Ald: A Tale of Two Countries: Richard Henry Savage: F. T. Neely, 12mo, paper. 
The Red House: The Duchess: Rand, McNally & Co., Rialto Series, paper....................0005 
‘The Romance of a Transport: W. Clark Russelj: Cassell Publishing Co., 12mo, cloth................ 
The Story of a Modern Woman: Ella Hepworth Dixon: Cassell Publishing Co., cloth............... 

Medical and Sanitary 

Care and Feeding of Children: L. Emmett Holt: Appleton & Co., 12mo, cloth...................... 
Dermatology: Dr. C. W. Cutler: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, cloth... .... 2... see ee cece eevee 
Directions for Laboratory Work in Bacteriology: F. G. Novy: G. Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich., 8vo, cloth. . 
Family Homeopathist: For Families and Travellers: D. A. Baldwin: E. Darrow & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hysterical or Functional Paralysis: H. Charlton Bastian: J. B. Lippincott Co., 8vo, cloth....... oe 
Manual of Practical Obstetrics: Edward P. Davis: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 8vo, cloth............... 
Medical Handbook, for Practitioners and Students: R. L. Atchison: Lippincott Co., 16mo, flex. mor... . 
Methods of Pathological Histology: C. Von Kahlden: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth.............. ......4. 
On Diseases of the Skin: P. H. Pye Smith, M.D.: Lea Bros. & Co., 8vo, cloth.......... 0.2... 0.... 
Pocket Homeeopathist: D. A. Baldwin: E. Darrow & Co., Rochester, N. Y., paper, 25c.; cloth......... 
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Science of Homceopathy: C. J. Hempel: Boericke & Tafel, third edition, 8vo, cloth 

Text-book of the Diseases of Women: H. J. Garrigues, M. D.: W. B. Saunders, illustrated, cloth... ... 4 
Poetry of the Month 

A Lover’s Diary: Sonnets: Gilbert Parker: Stone & Kimball, 18mo, gilt top, deckled edges, 450 copies.. 1 


Back Country Poems: Sam Walter Foss: Lee & Shepard, new edition, illustrated.................... I 
Balder the Poet: and Other Verses: George Herbert Stockbridge: Putnams,16mo, cloth............... 1 
Children’s Singing Games: Collected and Edited by Alice B. Gomme: Macmillan, illustrated.......... I 
Favorite Poems for Children: Amy Neally: E. P. Dutton & Co., 32mo, cloth...................... I 


Favorite Poems, Humorous: Amy Neally: E. P. Dutton & Co., 32mo, cloth............. 

From Milton to Tennyson: Masterpieces of English Poetry: Edited by L. Du Pont Syle: Allyn& Bacon 1 

Old English Ballads: Selected and Edited by Francis B. Summere: Ginn & Co..................... I 

Poems of Shakespeare: With Memoir by Rev. Alexander Dyce: With Portrait: Macmillan, 16mo 

The Torch-Bearers: A Poem: Arlo Bates: Roberts Bros., 8vo, limp cloth 
Religious and Philosophic 

An Explanation of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass: Rev. M. F. Howley: Doyle & Whittle 


Christianity and the Roman Government: E. J. Hardy, Oxford: Macmillan, crown 8vo............... I 
Church Work, Its Means and Methods: By The Right Rev. J. Moorhouse: Macmillan, 12mo, clo., pp. 231 1 
Data of Modern Ethics Examined: Rev. John J. Ming: Benziger Bros.................. 0.00.0 000. 2 
Discipleship: Scheme of Christianity: Author of The King of the Kingdom: G. P. Putnam’s Sons..... I 
Gospel According to Peter: Author of Supernatural Religion: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, cloth...... 2 
Judaism at the World’s Parliament of Religions: Robert Clark & Co., cloth............. 0.0... 0.0... 2 
Money of the Bible: Illustrated by numerous woodcuts: George C. Williamson: F. H. Revell & Co.... 1 


Principles of Morals: Thomas Fowler: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth.......... 2.0... 0.0... 02.0 0005. 

Rational Philosophy: Fundamental Ethics: William Poland: Silver, Burdett & Co., 12mo, cloth....... 
Satan as a Moral Philosopher, with Other Essays and Sketches: Caleb S. Henry: Thomas Whittaker... . 
Social Reform and the Church: John R. Commons: Crowell & Co., cloth, 16mo, gilt top. ............ 
The Christian Ministry: By the Right Rev. J. B. Lightfoot: Thomas Whittaker, new edition, 16mo, cloth 
The Christian Ministry, Its Present Claim and Attraction: Theo. C. Pease: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., clo. 1 
The Claims of Christianity: William Samuel Lilly: Appleton, 8vo, cloth 
The Evidence of Salvation: Rev. Everett S. Stackpole, D.D.: Crowell, cloth, 16mo 

Scientific and Industrial 

Catalogue of Scientific papers (1874-1883): Royal Society of London: Vol. X.: Macmillan, 4to, cloth. 7 
Laboratory Studies in Elementary Chemistry: Leroy C. Cooley, N.Y.: American Book Co., 12mo, illus., clo. 
Man’s Place in Nature: Thomas H. Huxley: Seventh Volume of Collected Essays: Appleton, 12mo, clo. 1 


Materials for the Study of Variation: William Bateson: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth, illustrated........ 6 


Matter, Ether, and Motion: A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D.: Lee & Shepard, new edition, cloth.............. — 
Methods in the Art of Taxidermy: Oliver Davie: With go full-page engravings: O. Davie & Co., 4to, clo. 10 
Practical Agricultural Chemistry for Elementary Students: ;. B. Coleman: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, clo. 
Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology: J. W. Powell, Director: Government Printing Office 
The Electrician at Home: G. Edwinson: Illustrated with Diagrams: Ward, Lock & Bowden, 8vo, cloth.. 
The Psychic Factor: An Outline of Psychology: Charles Van Norden: Appleton, 12mo, cloth 


Mea dates I 

The Starry Skies: Agnes Gibberne: American Tract Society, 12mo, cloth, illustrated................. I 
Selections and Collections 

Aphorisms: From the Writings of Herbert Spencer: Julia Raymond Gingell: Appleton............... I 


Bon-Mots of Foote and Hook: Edited by Walter Jerrold: Macmillan, 18mo, cloth.................. 
Bon-Mots of Lamb and Jerrold: Edited by Walter Jerrold: Macmillan, 18mo, cloth 
Daily Thoughts from Bishop Brooks: R. H. Woodward Co 


English Prose: Selections with Critical Introductions: Henry Craik: Vol. II.: Macmillan & Co., 1 2mo, clo. 1 
Fragments in Baskets: Mrs. W. Boyd Carpenter: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, cloth...................... «1 
Goethe Year Book: By A. R. C.: E. P. Dutton & Co., 16mo, cloth................... 0.0... 0.0058. I 


Morceaux Choisis D’Alphonse Daudet: Frank W. Freeborn: Ginn & Co., cloth............ 0.0.0.2... 

Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep: In Literature and Song: Wm. O. Bourne: D. F. Randolph & Co.,newed. 1 
Sabbath Hours Thoughts: Rabbi Liebman Adler: Jewish Publishing Society of America, 12mo, cloth... 1 
Select Specimens of the Great French Writers: 17th, 18th, r9th Centuries: Eugene Fasnacht: Macmillan 1 


Selections from the Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough: Macmillan & Co., cloth.......... 0... 0.00.0 000 1 
Sociologic Questions 
Aged Poor in England and Wales: Charles Booth: Macmillan............ 20.0... 2 ccc ec cee ec cee eee eeee 3 


Common Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage: Mary Putnam Jacobi: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
Etiquette for Girls: Mrs. L. Heaton Armstrong: F. Warne & Co., cloth............. 00.00.0020 e cues 
Hours and Wages in Relation to Production: Lujo Brentano: Charles Scribner’s Sons................ I 
Peerless Cook Book: Compiled by Mrs. T. J. Kirkpatrick: Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, 16mo, paper. . . 
Primitive Civilizations ; or, Ownership in Archaic Communities: E. J. Simcox: Macmillan, 2 vols., 8vo, cl. 10 
Theory and Policy of Labor Protection: A. Schaffle: Scribner’s Sons, Social Science series, cloth 
Travel and Adventure 
Diary of a Journey Across Tibet: Captain Hamilton Bower: Illustrations: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, clo... 3 
Half Hours with the Hindus: By Rev. John J. Pool: Ward, Lock & Bowden, crown 8vo 
Observations of a Traveler: Louis Lombard: Louis Lombard, Utica, N. Y., paper.................. 
On and Off the Saddle: Characteristic Sights and Scenes: Lispenard Rutgers: Putnams, cloth......... I 
On the Wallaby; or, Through the East and Across Australia : Guy Boothby: Longmans, Green & Co.,illus. 4 
Pictures of Life in India: Rev. John J. Pool: Ward, Lock & Bowden, crown 8vo 


Scenes and Stories from the Land of Idols: Rev. John J. Pool: Ward, Lock & Bowden, crown 8vo. 
Sketches of Mexico: Lectures at Syracuse University: John W. Butler, D.D.: Hunt & Eaton, cloth.... 1 
Studies in Oriental Social Life: Henry Clay Trumbull: J..D. Wattles & Co., cloth................... 2 


The Empire of the Tsars and Russians: Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS* 





51. Zhe Roman Statue: Please inform me where I can find 
the poem commencing 


** In medizval Rome, I know not where, 
There stood an image with its arm in air, 
And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 
A golden ring with the device ‘ Strike Here!’ ” 


—R. B. T., Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 

[The lines are taken from Longfellow’s Morituri Salu- 
tamus, a poem for the fiftieth anniversary of the Class 
of 1825 in Bowdoin College. | 


52. «<Lneid Americanized: Where can I obtain a copy of The 
First and Fourth Books of the £neid translated into modern 
American, by a Yale man, about the year 1870?7—F. M. B., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

53. Zennyson’s Poems: (a) Is there a poem by Tennyson en- 
titled Locksley Hall Twenty Years After? (b) Is The Golden 
Supper, by Tennyson, considered a part of The Lover’s Tale, or 
just a sequel ?—L. D. W., St. Helena, Cal. 

[(a) Yes, it can be found in his complete works. (b) 
Stafford A. Brooke, in his recent work on Tennyson, 
says it is a continuation of The Lover's Tale. ] 

54. Charles B. Going: Kindly inform me through Open Ques- 
tions, if Charles B. Going, author of Your Path and Mine, is an 
American, and also his address.—MIREIO, Alameda, Cal. 


[Mr. Going is, we believe, an American. A letter 
sent to him in care of his publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
West 23d Street, New York, would reach him. | 


55. Victoria’s Homes: Will you kindly tell me how many 
homes or residences Queen Victoria has, where situated? Style 
of architecture? Style, manner and arrangements of the grounds? 
Style or design of furniture, manner in which the different resi- 
dences are furnished, and all possible in regard to the subject ? 
—F. E. B., Sand Beach, Mich. 


[The subject was treated in an article entitled House- 
holds of Queen Victoria, by C. E. Pascoe, Leisure Hours, 
vol. xxxvii., page 16.| 

56. The Traveller's Hymn: Where can I find The Traveller’s 
Hymn? written I believe by Steele.—A. C. W., Newport, Ky. 

[It was written in 1712, by Addison, and appeared in 
Spectator, No. 489. It begins: 

‘* How are Thy servants blest, O Lord.” 


The poet wrote the hymn while on shipboard, near the 
shores of Italy, in a terrible storm. ] 


57. Nymph in Fish Scales: 1 have a picture of the Nymph, 
or sea goddess, whose garb of fish scales is eaten by a raven 
each morning at sunrise—the only time she was permitted to 
leave the water. Kindly give the legend, and state if reproduced 
in marble or oil; by whom, if exhibited in the Palace of Fine 
Arts, where I failed to find it.—NyMmpus, Atchison, Kan. 


58. God will Send the Flax: Kindly give me the authorship 
of this quotation: ‘*I have got my spindle and my distaff ready, 
never doubting for an instant that God will send the flax ’’ ?—A. 
SPINNER, Boston, Mass. 


{See Gold Foil, by John G. Holland, page 14.| 


59. The Vigil of St. Mark: Will you kindly tell me where I 
can find a poem, The Vigil of St. Mark? This poem is based on 
the old belief that on St. Mark’s eve 


‘¢ The ghosts of all whom Death shall down 
Within the coming year 
In pale procession walk the gloom 
Amid the silence drear,” 
F. M. B., Muskegon, Mich. 





* Correspondents are invited to make full use of this column on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 


60. A Longfellow Group: Who were the landlord, student, 
Sicilian, Spanish Jew, theologian, poet, and musician, in Long- 
fellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn ?—H. H. W., Rochester, N. Y. 


{ Landlord, Lyman Howe; the student, Henry Wales, 
of Boston ; the Sicilian, Luigi Monti; the musician, Ole 
Bull; the theologian, Professor Treadwell; the poet, 
Thomas W. Parsons. | 


61. Hawthorneana: (a) Was The Token, the publication to 
which Hawthorne contributed several of his sketches which after- 
wards appeared in book-form as Twice Told Tales, a monthly 
magazine, or was it an annual? (b) How long did it exist ? (c) 
Was Goodrich its editor? (d) Did Willis’s Absalom appear 
originally therein? ,\e) Is a copy of it obtainable at any New 
York book-store at this late day? (f) Is there any reference to 
it in Derby’s Recollections ?—H. N., Salem, Mass. 


[(a) An annual. (b) From 1828 to 1843. (c) No, 
it was published by Goodrich, edited by N. P. Willis. 
(d) Yes. (e) Try Brentano’s, 31 Union Square, New York. 


62. The Live Yankee: Will you please inform me who is the 
author of the poem The Live Yankee, and where it can be pro- 
cured? It begins: 


‘¢ Mankind has been plodding for centuries on 
In the old beaten track of his forefathers gone.” 


A, O. H., Bear, Idaho. 


63. Antonio’s Violin: Please give authorship of the following 
lines, quoted in Mona Maclean: 
‘* God Himself could not have made Antonio 
Stradivarius violins 
Without Antonio.” 
H. M. S., London, Eng. 


[You refer to the closing lines of Stradivarius, by 
George Eliot. To be understood, it must be taken in 
connection with context. It represents a dialogue be- 
tween Naldo, an artist, and Stradivarius, the violin- 
maker, closing with these words : 


Naldo:—She [Judith] is but sketched. 
I lack the proper model—and the mood. 
A great idea is an eagle’s egg, 
Craves time for hatching: while the eagle sits 
Feed her. 


Stradivarius :—If thou wilt call thy pictures eggs 
I call the hatching work. ’Tis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands. Hecould not make [thy easel. 
Antonio Stradivarius violins without Antonio. Get thee to 


64. Amy Levy’s Verse: Your magazine for February contains 
a poem, In the Mile End, by Amy Levy. Has she others, and 
are they published in a book ?—S. B. M., Hudson, N. Y. 


[Miss Levy’s two prose works were, Romance of a 
Shop and Reuben Sachs, and a volume of poetry, A 
Minor Poet. For gossip of Amy Levy, see Current 
Literature, vols. ii., page 198; iii., 375; ix., 25.] 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 

28. Outof the Darkness: Replying to question 28 in June 
Current Literature, would say that the poem is ‘‘ spoken” in 
the Comedy Drama, Friends, by E. M. Royle. Mr. Royle says 
on the program that so far as he knows the poem is anonymous. 
—F. P. R., New York City. 

41. Longest Word: In your reply to question 41 on page 96 
of the July No., you say that ‘‘ disproportionableness”’ is the 
longest word in our language. Allow me to say that there is a 
longer one: ‘‘transubstantiationalist,”” twenty-three letters.— 
H. H. F., St. Paul, Minn. : 

In Current Literature for July, you say, ‘‘ We believe ‘ dispro- 
portionableness,’ with its twenty-one letters carries the honors,” 
Here are two longer words—‘transubstantiationalist,” with 
twenty-three letters, and ‘‘disestablishmentarianism” (a word 
very much in vogue at present in England), with twenty-four 
letters. —H. A. M., New Bedford, Mass. 
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THE LION’S LAST CHARGE 


From “ Big Game Shooting.”” By Clive P. Woolley. (little, Brown & Co.) 








A STREET IN A MALAY VILLAGE 


From ‘‘Larger Outlooks on Missionary Lands.” By Rev. A. B. Simpson. (Published by the Christian Alliance Publishing Company, New York.) 
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NAVAJO WOMAN WEAVING A BLANKET 











SHOSHONE VILLAGE 


From ‘‘The United States of America.’”’ Edited by Nathaniel Southgate Shaler; in 2 vols. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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THE BABE, 2%-RATER 
Designed by A. E. Payne, 1890 





DACIA, 5-RATER 
Designed by C. Nicholson, Jr., 1892 (Earl of Dudley) 
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EGERIA, 153 TONS 
J. Mulholland, 1865 (Lord Dunleath) 


From “Yachting,” Badminton Library. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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‘““I SEE YOU HAVE FOUND MY PURSE”’ ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS 
From ‘“ Penelope Prig and Other Stories.” By A. G. Plympton, with illustrations by From “A Change of Air.’”” By Anthony Hope 
the author. Roberts Bros.) (Henry Holt & Co.) 
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JOHN RUSKIN MISS FLORENCE FARR 


From ‘Essays and Letters Selected from the Writings of John 


° ‘ Author of ‘‘ The Dancing Faun.’ (Roberts Bros.) 
Ruskin.’’ Edited by Louis G. Hufford. (Ginn & Co.) 





